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PREFACE 

These Lectures contain the outcome of meditations, 
extending over some years, about tire meaning and 
nature of Ultimate Reality. My chief gi'ound for 
hope about the conclusion arrived at is tliat in 
substance it has been arrived at long ago. It 
seems to me that the history of speculative 
thought, properly road, is no record' of discordant 
hypoflieses. It is rather the stoiy of the elabora- 
tion of a great conception, in the building up of 
which, from, time to time, construction has been 
broadened by criticism, and criticism has then 
been succeeded by more adequate construction. 
But the main stincture of tlie conception, has 
.remained unaltered^ Its foundations were laid, 
more than two thousand years ago, by Aristotle, 
and^theso foundations were uncovered, and the 
/sMicture overhauled, by the' great German tliinkers 
who began to^nterpret Aristotle at the beginning 
of the -last ‘century. As ' the Time Spirit brings 
fresh maflerials with 'which to work, that struc- 
tiu’e will Jiave to Iks again overhauled Jind added 
to.* It is th# legitimate work of ordinary mortals 
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to seek to understand and seV forth the plaai qf 
the building, and this is all that I haye^ tried to 
do. In a subsequent series of Lectures I hope 
to deal with the meaning of that plan for Conduct 
and Religion. 

These Lectures were for the most part delivered 
ex tempore, of course with assistance derived from 
carefully prepared notes. I did not choose this 
foiTO from any indisposition to find time to write. 
The reason was that experience in other voca- 
tions, of the difficulty of explaining I’emote and 
obsopre issues to those wiioin I had to assist to 
grasp them, had taught mo that "one ought to 
watch one’s audience, to follow the working of its 
mind, and to try to mould one’s discourse accord-* * 
ingly. I did not see why this should not.be as 
tmo of an Academic lecture hall as it seemed to 
me to be of other places. Whether I have been 
right I do not know. What is printed in the pages 
wh^ follow is, at all events, just what the stenog- 
raj>l^r took down, with verbal corrections. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my gratitude 
to my, friend Mr Kemp for reading the proofs of* 
the book, and for many suggestions made ^while 
it was passing through the press. 
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BOOK I 

THE MEANIiNQ OF REALITY 
Lecture I . . Pages 3 ib 33. 

The purpose of Lord Gifford in founding his Trust may be 
taken to have been to promote a tkiMug consideration of the 
• <i.ature of God and of His relation to the world. 

To such a purpose objection has been taken on the ground 
that thel’e is no way of applying a scientific criterion of truth, 
such as we possess in the chronometer, or the balance, or the 
measuring rod. But criteria of this kind have only a limited 
'application. We cannot apply them to art, or to morals, or to 
history, or even to the simplest conception of developn\eht 
the region of life. Truth itiust, therefore, have a wider 
meaning. The test of a conception must be, not meire 
conformity to some external standard, but adequacy tQ the 
j^cts which it has to explain. The history of philosophy 
i:^ no mere record of hypotheses rejected successively^ but 
the histpry of a development in which criticism has succeeded 
to construction and again construction to criticism. God 
cjywj'ot be defftied as less than the Ultimately Real, in terms of 
which all else ca^ be expressed, while it cannot itself be 
expressed in terms of any thing beyond. The development 
of the theory of Ultimate Reality is the history of metaphysics. 
, Sometimes the work has been merely negative or critical, as 
^ with sceptics like Hume. At other times it has been con- 
structiC^e, as with% Aristotle and Hegel. But through it, if 
• . ix ^ " o 2 ' 
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we confine our attention to the product of the great mipds of 
philosophy, we may observe the evolution, in ever deepeniAg 
form, of a single conception of Reality. This conception is 
conditioned by the materials which the Time-Spirit provides. 
The task of these Lectures will be to answer the question : 
How, in the commencement of the Twentieth Century, ought 
we to conceive God ? We may, of course, find that L Itimate 
Reality bears no analogy to what is meant by God ” in 
common parlance; but, if God cannot be less than thS 
Ultimately Real, a good deal of what is obscure is got rid 
of at once. It is plain, for instance, that the Ultimatelj'^ Ht-al 
cannot be described as a First Cause, for the relation of cause 
and eifect is a relation which can obtain only within the forms 
of Time and Space, and these forms may turn out to fall within 
the Real, instead of conditioning it. Nor can God be defined 
as Substance. The deepest ttnd most fundamental of .dl 
relationships appears to be that of being object for the subject. 
Even the existence of a Universe of mere matter and energy 
could have meaning only for the mind of a fully equipped 
spectator. For a lizard it might seem something difierent 
from what it does for us, and for an angel something n(»t less 
different, but in another direction. We must try iirst of -ill to 
get at the meaning of subject as distinguished from substance, 
for this appears to be the wicket-gate to the pathway to 
Reality. 


Lecture II . . . . . Pages 34 to 60. 

\ 

Yesterday we made a first and tentative step, which took is 
only a very little way. We rejected the conception of enuse 
and also that of substance, because they both fell wit^tin the 
limits of being object for the subjec t. The subject ^ no 
substance. For substance means the tl>ing as' distinguished 
|rom its properties, an abstract inert identify, a mere jioint of 
view in experience. Subject is more akirf to life th^ to 
substance. For in life we Jiave the whole existing, i o' as 
distinct from its parts but in and through them, and this^ 
notwithstanding their apparent externality to ea<*l) other — but' 
in the thinking of the subject we have mcC'e than this. '1 lie 
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great ^advance made by ^ristotle as against Plato was to show 
that thought did not exist apart from its object, any more than 
the object ^existed apart from the thought for which it was 
object. He showed that the universal existed in and through 
the particular, and that, not less, the existence of this particular 
was in and for the universai. It was for him only by 
abstraction, legitimate only provisionally and for special 
purposes, that the individual object in experience could be 
^broken up into universals of thought as operating on particulars 
of sense. This has been the view of modern metaphysics since 
the time of Hegel, who first taught people to understand 
Aristotle. So far as Mill's doctrine of the nature of the 
real as consisting in a system of permanent possibilities of 
sensation goes, he is at one with this teaching. He shows that 
a mere sensation, if it could be conceived, would iSpt only be 
a vanishing quantity, but wdhld be indescribable. We have 
none of us experience of our neighbours' sensations, nor can we 
even reproduce our own past sensations for comparison. We 
compare properties, universals, which are the outcome, when 
Obstructed, as abstracted they are at every instant of our lives, 
of thinking and not of feeling. The system according to 
which we think, and in which our feelings are set, is objectivity, 
and on this system depends our conception of truth. Through 
it we get our notions, not only of our neighbours, but of 
ourselves as individual intelligences and personalities. Thought 
is free to determine itself, and to choose the conceptions under 
which, and the standpoints from which, it will abstract. The 
hard-and-fastness of the world of experience which confronts us 
is the outcome of the selection*— unconscious, if sufficiently the 
*^-Outcome of habit — of particular conceptions and standpoints. 
Of this the stereoscope, the hypnotised subject, and the 
madman may be taken as exam])les. Their world is for them 
apparently mi mediately there. They have in it the sense 
df satisfied meaning, and search for certainty. But their 
worlds are untrue^ in so far as they conflict with the genetal 
syi^tcm of experience, and not from any want of the power to 
produce conviction. The commonsense standpoint appears to 
* combine this power of producing conviction with compliance 
' witli^the system in which men and women agree in thinking 
in experience. the hardness-and-fastness of that experience 
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is the outcome of common conception^ and standpoints •under 
which commonsense has abstracted and hypostatised its 
abstractions. The aims, nature and meaning of these 
abstractions we must examine as the next stage of the journey 
along the pathway to Reality. 

Lecture III . Pages 61 /o 89, 

The dilemma put is that either things make thought, or 
thought makes things. Berkeley and Mill have shattered the 
first alternative ; but the second is just as absurd, if it means 
that I make things. There must be a rational explanation of 
the fallacy of solipsism. The dilemma on which it rests is 
really founded on a false metaphor. When we speak of 
"making” or "constructing” we are dragging in the notion 
of processes in time and space, tnd this is out of the question, 
for time and space are general relations wliich have to be 
accounted for as much as anything else. Further development 
of the topic of last Lecture, the true relation of universal ancj 
particular. Mind, the subject, is not a thing operating ab extra 
ill the construction of experience. Divest the object ^vorld of 
experience of the incrustation of bad metaphysics wliiclv has 
arisen through the standpoint of everyday life being taken as 
a guide to more than what is true for practical purposes, and 
the difficulties become gradually lessened. The "window” 
theory of mind must be rejected, whether we approach it as 
physiologists, or as psychologists, or as metaphysicians. The 
notion of the self as a thing is a derivative and secondary one, 
and is not adequate when >ve»are inquiring into the founda* 
tioris of the system in the course of which it appears as such? 
Kant was infected with a point of view which is of great 
practical utility in psychology, but only provisionally 'valid, 
the point of view from which knowledge is ai^umed tl^be 
capable of being laid on the dissecting table and broken up 
into faculties and separable elements. Modern psychologists 
like Miinsterberg have carefully pointed out*that this hypo- 
thesis is to be made use of only for strictly limilied ends, and 
is a source of error when the inquiry is into the nature of 
reality. The teaching of Aristotle ought never to h% for- 
gotten. 
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Lecture IV .... Pages 90 /o 114. 


Having got rid of the " window*' theory of the mind, 
and of the notion of separate faculties of intelligence, we 
must inquire what the true nature of experience is. It is 
not put together out of atomic sensations, for these are what 
they are only in so far as thought in universals. Their esse, 
Ifke all esse, is intelligi. Experience is rather to be conceived 
as a living and indivisible process, in which the activity of 
intelligence proceeds from the indefinite to the definite, the 
organisation by thought of an wir^ipov, which has no meaning 
except as a stage in the entirety of exi)crience. Experience 
itself, the content of consciousness as immediately present to 
us, is permeated in every supposed clement by the universals 
of thought, and has no meaning outside of or apart from 
these universals. It is within this field and through these 
universals that we frame our distinctions and evolve the 
notion of the thinker as distinct from what is thought, a 
distinction which cannot be adequate for the purposes of the 
ultimate view of things. I can form no picture of myself as 
distinct from its manifestations, from my body, my hisStory 
and relationsliips. I can, it is true, by a process of abstrac- 
tion eliminate each of these in turn, and get further and 
further towards the notion of the pure subject in knowledge ; 
but as I do this I recede further and further from wdiat, as 
a plain commonsense person, I mean by myself. For practical 
purposes I know well enough what I mean by myself, but 
this does not help in metaphysical, inquiry when these purposes 
aio neither in question nor relevant. The true view of experi- 
ence would seem to be that it is for us what it is in all its 
complexity as the result of habitual reflection at many and 
difler^t standpoints — scientific, ethical, a*sthetic, religious, etc., 
at Vach of which abstraction and hypostatisation take place 
under different conceptions or categories, adopted because of 
the purpose or end to be realised in each case. The ultimate 
nature of realjfy can only be found when these conceptions 
^nd categories have been carefully criticised and their limits 


^ascerta^ed. When we have understood that the different 
aspects of nature, s%ch as mechanism, life, etc., are the outcome 
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of abstraction under different cajj&gorios, we perceive that 
there is no conflict between the results of the sciences, and 
that we have no title to reduce, e.g,, life to mechanism, and 
so contradict the common sense of the plain man, for whom, 
because he does not abstract and define in the same fashion, 
these standpoints easily co-cxist. Thus our belief in the 
reality of the world as it seems may be restored to us, and 
we may come to see that the way to get at the nature ^of 
reality is by thinking experience at the highest of standpoints. 
In this way the conception of experience as containing degi'cea 
of reality becomes a legitimate one. 


Lecture V. Pages 115 lo 139. 

The outcome of the preceding Lectures maj^ be expressed 
in five propositions ; — 

1. That activity of intelligence which we mean when we^ 
speak of the subject is not like the motion of a mechanism ilhd’ 
cannot be described bj^ the analogy of cause and effect. It is 
the self-determination of reason which acts on rationjil gj-ounds, 
and which can detach itself even from the most formidable 
phase of experience, and abstract freely even when confronted 
by its own negation, such as is pain. 

2. The organisation of experience into a world is the result 
of the purposes and standpoints which reason adopts. That 
world may be quite different for the inhabitants of Saturn and 
Jupiter, if they have differCjiit senses from ours and different 
social relationships. They may bring into clear consciousness 
and hypostatise as hard and fast appearances from which they 
cannot get away in their daily existence, phases which are 
unknown to us ; and they may be unconscious of phasi^, c.g., 
those which depend on the sense of colour, wliich are fof us 
omnipresent. What must be common to 4liem and us are, how- 
ever, the universals of reflection. For thesib not only have no 
locality in the time and space for which thej form the very 
conditions of possibility, but apart from i them we cannot con^^ 
ceive rational beings at all. Without them even sc^pticisnf 
were impossible. 
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3. li^is thus rather in e^s than in causes that we must seek 
the*explanation of the world as it seems. 

4. To all the phases of this world as it seems must be 
ascribed reality, but degrees of reality differ, and are higher 
the more fully they manifest themselves as pertaining to the 
standpoint at which the world is presented as the outcome of 
thinking rather than of feeling. 

5. We could not, even if we would, deduce the universe, or 
present it in terms of universals or thought relations. The idea 
of doing so comes only from our not having got rid of the 
notion that thought is some faculty of a thing, and that percep- 
tion is a process in s])ace and time. The self conceived as a 
thing is only a secondary and derivative conception. That the 
Universe should be there is the very condition of self-conscious- 
ness. We can disentangle in reflection the general nature of 
what it is. But thought no mefi'e makes things, tlian things 
make thought. Each contrasted with the other is a mere 
abstraction. Aristotle and Hegel have both sought to exhibit 
►the wo: 

pulsation of thought even in the That, But neither has 
endeavoured to deduce the Universe, nor could consistently 
have done so. Examination of the criticisms of Professor 
Pringle Pattison and Professor Royce. 


Lecture VI. .... Pages liO to IQb. 

The view of the process of knowledge which has been 
developed in the last five Lectures goes beyond that of the older 
text-books of logic and psychology ; but the modern view is 
closely akin to it. Modern writers do not draw the distinction 
between thinking and willing which used to be drawn, and 
instead of regarding thinking as a process of establishing 
relations between individuals or classes, they regard the develop- 
ment both of knowledge and of the soul as resting not on an 
atomistic basis, but on a process of determination of what is 
^ndefinite and abstract into what is more definite and concrete, 
xhe influence of Schopenhauer and Lotze has prevailed against 
the absj^ract view of intelligence which some of the disciples 
*' of Hegel took, but which was not taken by Hegel himself. At 
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the same time modern science has 'fought about great.develop- 
ments both in logic and in psychology. In modern text-bboks 
of logic we are shown how the individual miu(^ builds up its 
world of reality. The judgment is the bringing of further 
definitions into tlie subject of the judgment, which is the fhit 
of reality, the qualification of the that by incorporating into it 
a further what. In modern text-books of psychology what is 
treated of are tJie events of a single soul considered merely as 
events that happen, ue., immediate experience taken as belong- 
ing to something that has a past and a future. I'hese are 
limited standpoints, but they yield fruitful results, and in no 
way conflict with the attitude of metaphysics. Fuller con- 
sideration of the standpoint of logic and psychology, and transi- 
tion to the standpoint of mathematical and physical science. 


BOOK II 

THE CRITICISM OF CATEGORIES ‘ 

Lecture I . . . . . Pages 169 to 188. 

Retrospect. A criticism of the conceptions or categories 
which wc emjdoy in the daily business of life is essential, if we 
are to avoid mistaking abstractions for reality. Such a criticism 
is certainly not less essential in Science. Illustration from 
Mathematics. The individ^ual object in Nature, and Nature 
herself. Her broadest characteristic is the relation of Exter- 
nality. The method of scientific investigation, and the relation 
to it of a criticism of categories. Character of a true Natiir- 
philosophiey It must always be limited b}’ the quality and 
quantity of the material which the science of *its age has*pro- 
vided for it to work on. This was the «difliculty which Hegel 
had to contend with when he tried to trftat this part of his 
system. Yet a careful criticism of the limits^of the categories 
employed in the various Sciences, and an examination of tU^ 
relation of these categories to each other, are duties ^unavoicF- 
able by those who search after final truth. ^ 
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.Lecture II ... Pages 189 to 237. 

k 

Science comprises every branch of knowledge which aims at 
a better comprehension of experience by systematically con- 
sidering its object under defined categories or abstract concep- 
tions. Greatly as men of Science have benefited mankind, they 
have also, at times, terrified it by treating reality as if it must 
be*brought mider these conceptions to the exclusion of others. 
How this has happened we must now try to discover in detail 
by reviewing critically the procedure of various Sciences. 
Illustration of the fashion in which applied Mathematics 
abstracts from and ignores the real, as the price of its assistance 
in enabling us to calculate distance. The difference between 
the conceptions of Space and Time of the Geometer and the 
Pliysicisl. That of the former r is much more abstract and 
limited. The conception of quantity itself has two aspects — 
the discrete and the continuous. The second is the subject of 
•the Infinitesimal Calculus, the notions of which seem to contra- 
diS: those of ordinary Mathematics. The controversy between 
the disciples of Newton and those of Leibnitz about Infini- 
tesimals turned on language mainly. Geometry as the Science 
of pure Externality can dispense with the conception of measure- 
ment. What is called Projective Geometry does so, and thereby 
gets rid of the assumptions which Euclid makes. Consideration 
of the Euclidean assumptions, and of the dimensions which it 
assumes to characterise space. Modern Physicists, like modern 
Mathematicians, tend to a more abstract procedure than 
formerly. They have eliminated the notion of Cause, and are 
trying to eliminate that of Force. But Physics must always 
be more than mere applied Mathematics, and consequently in 
practice it combines several standpoints, and is thus a composite 
Science^ Diffi pities arising out of the conception of action at 
a dilitance. Differences between the conceptions of the mole- 
cule of the Physicists and the Chemist. For the latter the 
molecule means the smallest mass into which a substance can 
|be divided withqpt changing its chemical nature. The Atomic 
theory is an artificial and abstract view of things, and no more 
than a valuable working hypothesis. The conception of the 
• living organism is quite different from the conceptions of the 
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Mathematician and the Physicist aWl the Cliemist. Commejice- 
ment of the consideration of its iiatiive. 


Lecture 111 ... . Pages 238 to 278. 

In the organism the leading features are totally incapable 
of reduction to these of mechanism. They belong to a different 
plane of comprehension^ at which it is natural toiiave experi- 
ence of a whole which does not exist outside the parts and 
yet determines their behaviour. The problem of "Abio- 
genesis’* is founded on a confusion of categories. We can 
no more conceive an ultimate limit of life than we can 
conceive an ultimately indivisible atom. Both are fictions 
of reflection^ and have and can have no place as individuals 
of experience. The inability^ of imcritical theorists to accept 
in its simplicity the experience of life as a whole existing 
in its parts, and these as acting in consequence quasi- 
purposively, gave rise to the old Vitalism. The notion of a* 
special vital force was mechanical, and is now exploded. 
The cell theory : Johannes Miillcr and his work. The 
influence on biology of Schleidcn and Schwann. Schwann's 
theory of cellular growth and his analogy of ci'ystallisation. 
The ^^intussusception” difficulty. Protoplasm. QM««-purpo- 
siveness apparent throughout. There is no real difficulty 
about the modern theory of Vitalism. It is the necessary 
outcome of the criticism of biological categories. Between 
those of mere life and those of conscious life there are inter- 
mediate conceptions, such as that of Instinct. To the explana- 
tion of these the categories of biology are inadequate, and 
still more so to the phenomena of the soul. The definitions 
of life by the philosophers and by the physiologists. Life 
is the co-operative action of the parts in a jcommoi^ course 
of development. The nature of the action of the orgahism 
in health and in disease. We cannot pfUceed further without 
the use of categories under which man appears in experience 
as a conscious and rational being. 
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.Lecture IV ... . Pages 279 io 312. 

• 

The individuality of a human being is incapable of resolu- 
tion into any single aspect. The nature of Consciousness. 
The attempted regress in analysis to the self as mere subject. 
The relation of the categories of Consciousness to those of 
Life. Illustration from the case of the frog whose cerebral 
hemispheres have been removed. There appears to be between 
Consciousness and Life a borderland where action is (juasi^ 
purposive. The higher the stage of an animal in evolution, 
the more does its power of adapting itself to its environment, 
and of displaying intelligent action, accord with the develop- 
ment of its cerebral hemispheres, and appear to be distinct 
from the functions of the lower centres and the spinal cord. 
The phenomena of the soul are •in close accord with those 
of the action of the cerebral hemispheres, but the soul is not 
a thing," and has no ^^seat" there. It is the same real 
individual in another aspect. Definition of psychology. It 
is an abstract science which often transforms its object-world 
to suit its own standpoint. The nature of this transformation. 
The separation in psychology of thought and volition is 
artificial. 

'ITie examination of the categories of Science ends with 
those of psychology. Final retrospect. What has been 
attempted in the last four Lectures does not cover the whole 
ground, for it is only in the form of a system, such as Hegel 
sought to construct, that the full truth can be exhibited. 
Whether the truth can be so exhibited it is not necessary, 
for the purpose of these Lectures, to determine. 
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THE MEANING OF REALITY 




LECTURE I 

The pm-pose of Lord Gifford in founding thcso 
Lectui’eships may bo said to havf been to promote 
a ihmkhig consideration of the ITaturc of God and 
of His relation to the actxjal world. lie appears 
to have believed in the possibility of what Cardinal 
Newman called a “ Science of God,” and defined as 
' ^^ho truths we know about God put into a system, 
just as we have a science of the stsirs and call it 
Astronomy, or of the cnist of the earth and call it 
Geology.” * • 

Whatever conclusion we may amve at as to 
the possibility of its fulfilment, this purpose of 
Lord Gifford ■vms highly laudable. Foi: every- 
where we see the unhappy consequences which 
,have fpllowed the neglect of Faith to seek support 
from Reason. The Churches are to-day, in the 
commte^cemeht of ihe twentieth ccutuiy, still very 
. stropg. The^aity recognise them as the guardians 
’ of certain phases o&hulhan nature, which they hold 
to be real, and* esteem as highly as ever. But 
although thh t)rganisation of the Churches, as 
{wacticaf agencies for raising and; maintaining the 
* Idea of a Umvawit^, 7. 
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level of conduct, is hold in high regawl, the 
authoi'ity of the Churches as exponents of a system < 
of truth has sunk somewhat low. The majority of 
educated men and women, and, for that mattei*, the 
bulk of the people generally, pay to the creeds 
much less attention than was once the case. The 
creeds and confessions of faith have come to Ibe 
looked on as containing a number of metaphors, 
suggestive in a vague fashion of something which 
their language does not adequately express. The 
progress of Science has caused this language in 
large measure to pass out of use in the daily dis- 
course, even of the ministers of religion. Nothing 
in their sennons is to-day more characteristic than 
the absence of any attempt to place reliance on tlfs 
propositions as a guide to theoretical truth. They ^ 
seem to yearn for a region of scientific certainty 
towards which they tiu*n their eyes, as though 
they felt themselves separated from it by a gap 
which they know they fail to span. The woMs 
in which Virgil, in the sixth book of the yEneid; 
described the figm’es standing on the banks of the 
Styx might have been spoken of them also :■ — 

, “ Siabant orantes primi transmittere cursiim, 
Tcndcbantque maiius ripa* ulterioris amore.’V 

It seems as though nothing«but Reason herself 
could span the gulf which Reason has made 
between the Church and the gresund on whi(j^ 
she longs to plant her feet with firmness axd 
the assm’ance of having reached final forms .df 
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truth. • For the iidvance of Psychology in the last 
twenty years has shaken to its foundation the alter- 
native of depending on that immediate certainty 
which is the foundation of Authority, and which 
has been the refuge of many admirable men and 
women. Of the genuineness of their conviction, 
and of the depth of their feeling, thei*c can be no 
doubt. Of the value and validity of this convic- 
tion and feeling as a foundation on which to build 
a theory, there is unfortunately room for much 
doubt. 

My distinguished predecessor in the Gilford 
Lectureship, Professor James, has published his 
^Lcctiu'es in the form of a book which he calls 
'JSw Varielien of Religmis Experiertes, and in which 
, he has brought the results of the most recent 
Psychology to boar upon the question of the 
nature and origin of religious faith. He has 
relegated the immediate cerbiinty which rests on 
feeling to an origin, the comprehension of which 
he calls the most important step forward recently 
tfikon in Psychology — the hidden background of 
mental process to which wo do not attend, and of 
which we are not even aware, the subliminal self 
which does not cross the threshold of ordinary 
consciousnesiS. For its existence he has accumu- 
lated a great body of evidence. To it, to this 
subliminal self, he traces alike the phenomena of 
hypnotism, of*iieurosis, of the effects of nitrous 
(ftcidc, and of ro^gious emotion even in its highest 
foj’ni. He shows that the development of all 
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these is governed by the same psychological laws. 
The function, he says, of these invasions from a * 
sub-conscious region must be permanent. Their 
peculiarity is that they suggest to the subject 
external conti’ol. When we try to get further 
than this psychological result, he declares that 
what he calls the “overbeliefs,” the inferences 
which go beyond the facts, begin. So far as the 
fiicts go, they do not warrant disbelief in one 
infinite God, but they are just as consistent with 
i‘ecognition of a plurality of finite gods. “ Thus,*' - 
he says, “would a sort of polytheism retmii on 
us.” At this point he stops. His book forms a 
powerful Critique of Pure Faith. It certainly is 
in djinger of being put on the “Index” of a<fy 
Church which bases itself on the appeal to right , 
feeling as the foundation of its claim to authority. 

In these Lectures I shall place no reliance 
upon feeling as such. Feeling would appear 
to become valuable only after it has been justi- 
fied by thought, and not before ; and I think the 
facts which Professor James has collected put 
that question very nearly beyond doubt. In the 
twentieth century in which we are living, it must 
bo recognised tluit apart from the sanction of 
Science the foundation of a faith is inipossible. * 

Wo have, therefore, to return to a thinking 
consideration of the natm’e of God in the spirit 
of Lord Gifford. If wo are td’ find such 
foundation, and would see tlie, truth, wc mu^St 
not fear whither the pathway may lead us. Wc 
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iijust* tread it if we can. All men, avIio are 
worth anything, feel that they have to know as 
well as to live, that to eat, drink, and make 
merry is not the end of existence. Most of them 
have at some period of their lives had the faith 
that somewhere there arc bridges which span the 
gulf that separates and isolates the various phases 
of the world as it seems — that separates the con- 
vietion produced by the exacjt sciences from the 
conviction of the reality of those other regions 
of beauty, of moral worth, and of certiiinty in 
religion, Avhich concern, the same Avorld as it 
seems Avhon aspects Avholly different from those 
of scientific knowledge are considered : — 

^^'riiougbls hfii’dly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 

r‘aii<ries ill at broke through language and escaped. 

All I could never be. 

All men ignored in me, 

This was I worth to God, whose wheel the jiiicher shaped." 

It is this sense of things unseen Avhich is 
tlie motive of such an undertaking as Lord 
Gilford desired. Tliis is the source of Avhat Aris- 
totle called “Wonder,” anil declared to be the 
boginping of all Philosophy. 

, Yet this sense of things unseen is of value, as 
modem PsychoWgy has shown us, only if the 
effort which it arouses can justify itself soientiti- 
i cally. .\nd ihereforo the question at once arises : 

• Is there any hope — since wo must turn to Reason 

* -- of finding in Reason the firm ground for which 
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we seek ? For does not tlio record of the efforts 
of Reason, as set forth in the history of Philo- 
sophy, afford us the spectacle of system succeed- 
ing system, of hypothesis coming after hypothesis, 
only to be rejected and laid aside in favour of 
some new fancy? The affirmative answer to this 
question appears to me to turn on a vciy naiTow 
view of the histoiy of Philosophy, and to .rest 
on a misconception of the nature of the standard 
of tmth. There are some sorts of trath to 
which we can attain only by considering whether 
a conception which we jiavc formed agrees with 
some external object or standard. For example, 
when wo wish to test a conclusion about size in 
space or duration in time, it is necessary for uf<^’ 
to resort to the balance, the measuring rod, or 
the chronometer. The standard in such a case is 
external, but an oxtoi'nal standard is not the only 
test of truth. There is a form of truth which 
deserves the name just as much {is the truth 
Avhich inea.surement gives us, and that is the 
truth which we recognise in the pei’fection, say, 
of a great poem, of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, of 
Milton’s Lycidas, of Wordsworth’s “lanes written 
near Tintern Abbey ” — or the truth whioli wo 
recognise when we say of a great picture that 
it is inevitably painted as it is^ and not other- 
wise — the - truth which wo find when we look 
at the expression on the face of the Virgin <> 
in one of liaphiicl’s Madonna.s, ^the conscious-'* 
ness of her great calling as the Mother ofj 
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God, -and the profound feeling with which that 
consciousness has filled her mind. Or take a 
sunset painted by Tunier. There, again, we feel 
that to him Natimo looked at that very instant as 
ho has shewn her, and not otherwise, and that 
bofoi’c us we have, in the deepest sense of the 
word. Truth. Or again, if we turn to the sphere 
of action, we find the truth in the conduct of 
the men who charged at Balaclava, and who 
preferred duty to life ; in the jnstice of Aris- 
tides ; or in the character of Socrates ; or in the 
suiTendor of self to God /is manifested in the life 
of Jesus ; or in the suppres.sion of the will to 
live as shown through the career of Buddha. 
'In all those facts there is that which appeals to 
our minds, to reason as well as to feeling, as 
indnliitably the truth, and the tmth in a sense 
which compels assent just as much as did the 
results Ave arrived at Avhon we applied the balance, 
or the measuring rod, or the chronometer. 

In instances such as these, the test seems to 
lie tlio completeness of what is expressed — its 
adequacy to the deepest conception in the light 
of which it can bo judged. The test is certainly 
no measurement by a rigid external standard, 
and the critics of art and conduct fail if they do 
not recognise thfe. 

^ Even in so*me departments of Science wo find 
» that the notion of confonnity 1 >ctAvccn an external 
' standard and ^he conception to bo scrutini.sed is 
.insufficient. Take, for instance, what we have 
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in Biology, the development of a life. What 
does a true development mean ? It is the 
development which fulfils the end or quasi- 
purpose of the organism. According as the 
development follows a course which leads to 
such fulfilment, we pi’onounce it to be true. 
Adequacy to an end is the test applied. 

In Philosophy, in like fashion, a system is 
true only in so far as it is adequate to its 
subject-matter. The method of Philosopliy, like 
the method of every sort of science, is hypothesis. 
When Newton said “ Hi^wthesen non Jingo" what 
he meant was that he did not make hypotheses 
except for the purpose of verifying them by 
experiment. So it must bo with method in ovoiX 
department of knowledge. We first frame an 
hypothetical conception, and then, in the fasiiion 
which is appropriate, test it by applying it to the 
subject-matter. But the criterion of adequacy is 
not noccssartly an cxtcmal one. In Philosophy 
comparison by mcasm'ement is no more possible 
than it is in Biology, or in Art, or in Conduct. 
The adequacy of the conception is judged other- 
wise. 

All inductive method begins by hypothesis, 
and accordingly in Philosophy the mothod is tlie 
evolution of a conception — a conception taken up 
and enriched and advanced at each stage by 
some groat man, who tests in the light of facts- 
the adequacy of what lie has thou^lit out. In the* 
history of Philosophy you find true evolution, a, 
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process in which criticism succeeds to construc- 
tion, and again construction succeeds to criticism. 
There have been different rates of progi’ess at 
different periods, and the form of the movement 
has not been always the same. Hume and the 
^sceptics illustrate the negative or critical phase 
of it. Tlieir work was to show inadequacies in 
current philosophical conceptions. But when you 
turn to moil like Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and 
Hegel, you get the constructive phiisc. Those 
are men who have worked out the great con- 
ception of the nature reality a stage furtlicr, 
to be tested, to be examined by the critics, by 
the sceptics if you will, and as the result of that 
testing and examination to emerge enriched and 
a sbigo further on. 

•The process by which Philosophy progresses 
has boon described by Hegel in the introduction 
to his Histm'y of Phihsojihy * in words which , I 
will quote to you : — 

“The World Spirit does not sink into the 
rest of indifference ; this follows from its vei*y 
nature, for its activity is its life. Tliis acitivity 
presupposes a material ah’cady present, on which 
it aots, and which it docs not merely augment 
by the addition of new matter, but completely 
fashions and transforms. Thus that which each 
generation has produced in science and in intel- 
lectual activity is an heii'loom to which all the; 

* Ilcgcl, Lislnvos Oil The Uixlori/ o/' Vhilo.ioiilii/, liilro- 
(luctiou, EugLish Traiblution, j). 3. 
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past generations have added their savings, a 
temple in which all races of men thankfully and 
cheerfully deposit that which rendered aid to them 
thi’ough life, and which they had won from the 
depths of nature and of mind. To receive this 
inheritance is also to enter upon its use. It con-^ 
stitutes the soul of each successive generation, 
the intellectual substance of the time ; its prin- 
ciples, prejudices, and possessions ; and this legacy 
is degraded to a material which becomes meta- 
morphosed by mind. ... In this manner that 
which is received is chipiged, and the material 
worked upon is enriched and preserved, both at 
the same time. This is the function of our own 
and of every age : to gKisp the knowledge which ' 
is already existing, to make it our own, and in 
so doing to develop it still further, and raiser it 
to a higher level.” 

This description seems to me to bo an ficcurato 
one of the movement of thought in Philosophy, 
and to give a view of truth which, if we tu'e in 
earnest about it, will deliver us from the fear of 
not being able to advance towards the truth 
about the things with which wo have to deal. 
For Hegel shows that the great problc*n of 
Philosophy has given rise to a conception which 
has developed as generation has sttcceoded genei’a- 
tion, until we have got it, in our time, in a form 
adequate to the now materials which the Time 
Spirit has brought to lus. ^ 

What wo have to do is to try in our humble , 
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fashion to grasp this conception in a form which 
is aUequjite to the commenccinent of the twentieth 
ceutmy. Many minds are at work upon this pro- 
blem; the minds of veiy different men, but men 
who have like purposes. And the problem is one 
worth solving, for through the solution, even if 
\hc solution be such as is adequate only to the 
materials of the time in which we live, we may 
find, not only clearer ideas, but the way to rid 
ourselves, in Science foi* example, of a grcfit deal 
of unconscious and bad metaphysics. 

Whatever may be siyd against Philosophy as 
an instrament for construction, it is certainly valu- 
able when we come to deal with the unconscious 
dogmatism into which men of science are apt to 
fall — I mean dogmatism in the sense in which 
Kant used the term. The trath is that in Science, 
as in some other things, we have every now and 
then to look for and lay aside our uncritical 
assumptions, to “clean om* slates,” and the clean- 
ing of the slates is not always an easy or wholly 
agreeable process. But this at least is ceiiain, 
that the aim of Philosophy can be no less than 
to reach a standpoint so comprehensive, so free 
from .particularism and narrowness, that from it, 
■^ith a cl«ar light, we can detect and put aside 
the analogies and metaphors that are inadequjite 
and therefore false. So only can we rid our- 
selves of th® dogmatic assumptions, most of them 
unconsciously made, which obscure the view into 
, the ultimate and inmost nature of Ileality. Our 
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everyday experience implies a system of beliefs 
which, for the practical purposes of life, arc neces- 
sarily and properly assumed to be adequate repre- 
sentations of the truth. But for Science and for 
Philosophy, both of which go beyond the 
phenomena of immediacy, and resolve their 
apparent finality, the individual resting-places 
of that experience disclose themselves as, in 
fact, no resting-places at all, but as transient, 
self-contradictory and self-abolishing. It is the 
task of Philosophy to unravel the reasons for 
this, and unless it can c^o so, it fails. 

I shall tiy, therefore, to help you, with such 
light as I can bring to bear on the problem, ' 
towards the conception of which we are in search. 

I shall try to set out that conception in simple 
language, and I will begin by saying at once 
that the thought which I have to lay before you 
— what I may call the single thought which I 
shall have to lay before you — is no now 
thought. It is as old as the time of Aristotle, 
and wliat we have to do is to tiy to express 
it in the fonn which is most adequate to our 
age. 

Such will be the aim and spirit of my cndo.;j,vour. 

I must begin at the beginning, for I can only 
hope to have oven a chance of carxying out Lord 
Gifford’s purpose, by trying to work out the truth 
in a systematic form. Only at the end will the 
meaning fully emerge. At present the important 
thing is the foxmdation. The relationship of man , 
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to God cannot be expressed in a sentence. It 
can only disclose itself in its proper place in a 
system of truth. It is one of the great dilliculties 
of the philosopher, that, from the veiy natm-e of 
his subject-matter, he can never express things 
e^igrammatically or succinctly ; with him a syste- 
matic form is essential. 

Well, two questions must confront a Gifford 
lecturer who seeks to tiy to give (iffect to Lord 
Gifford’s puipose in the serious spirit in which it 
was meant. The first is : What do avo moan by 
the Avord “ God ” ? The second is : How, in the 
light that in the twentieth century philosophy 
has cast on Reality, must Ave conceive and speak 
of Iliinl 

Noav, as regards both of these questions it 
secnm to* mo that people have cnd)arrassc<l them- 
selves with an assumption Avhich has pervaded 
much of the speculation. In Goethe’s stoiy of 
Wilhelm Mehter he tells us how Wilhelm, the 
hero, listened to a conversation betAveen two 
characters Avho figure much in the book, Lotliario 
and Jarno, and how, in the coiu’se of that con- 
versation, something was said that strack the 
hero de^jffy and influenced the whole course of his 
life., Wilheijn had been longing for some remote 
sphere in which h^ might give free rein to his 
abilities and aspirations. Ho had thought of 
^oing to a foreign land, to America, to seek such 
a sphere of untrammelled action, but ho learns 
from this conversation a principle which enters 
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into bis vciy soul — that in the duties that lie 
nearest to liim is the true Infinite, and that here . 
or nowhere is his “America.” Now, something 
of the kiiul, it scorns to me, ought to bo told to 
those, and they are many, who set out in the 
search after the nature of God as if its truth must 
lie in some sphere remote from the Here and tlie 
Now. People ai’e always looking for some other 
and different world in which the balance of this 
one may be redressed. And yet that involves a 
dogmatic assumptioir which may turn out to bo a 
profound falhicy. It assumes that this world as 
known by us, as in om* eveiyday life it is taken 
by us to be, has appetired to us in the fullest 
phase of its reality, and that we have so entirely* 
comprehended it that, as we do not find the 
notion of God within it, wo may assumo that 
this notion must be sought elsewhere. And yet 
it may be that it is just in the world that is 
hero and now, when fully comprehended and 
thought out, that we shall find God, and in 
finding God, shall find the Reality of that 
world in Him. 

The same sort of fallacy, the same sort of 
dogmatic assumption, manifests itself .Jn such 
controversies as that about life au(i mechanism. 
People assume that the living organism and the 
machine are two things, not only quite different in 
their nature, but external to one another, like twjj 
marbles. But there remains a possible point Q,f 
view which these controversialists seem not to 
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have thought out, the point of view from which 
mechanism and life disclose themselves, not as 
separate things, but as appearances from different 
standpoints, as different aspects of a single 
Reality. That is a view which we shall have to 
ask about further in the course of these lectures, 
i^or the present the only observation that can bo 
made is that what separates mechanism from life, 
and makes the broad and vast gulf that seems to 
lie between them, may quite as well be the ends 
or purposes of the mind in organising its system 
of knowledge, as some absolute separation between 
the tAVo. Just so it is at least possible that it may 
turn out that the view of this Avorld, as a Avorld in 
Avhich God cannot be looked for, may have to give 
place to a view in Avhich it becomes apparent that, 
seomat its highest, viewed from a different stand- 
point, and with fuller insight, tliis world may turn 
out to be but appearance and God the Ultimate 
Reality disclosing Himself in that very appear- 
ance. 

Noav the want of a coinprehcnsion of this point 
of view as a possible one, the failure to realise 
the dogmatic assumption Avhich underlies its 
exclusioj;!, has prevented people from understand - 
ing^a great deal of what has boon most notable in 
the history of speculative thought. If they had 
read and taken to heart the lesson, not of Kant’s 
Jjritique of Rure Reason so much as of his 
Critique of Judgment^ they would have learned 
something, the lack of which lias made it im- 

li 
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possible for them to read with understanding or 
sympathy the bulk of Greek Philosophy. They 
would have learned that the way in which the 
world seems to us depends on the standpoint from 
which we approach it ; that our ends and purposes, 
conseitmsly or unconsciously formed, determine the 
conceptions under which the organisation in know- 
ledge of what we call experience takes place ; that 
this experience is always relative and shifting in 
its signification. The Greeks used to teach this 
truth, and Kant rediscovered it. To those who 
are pencti’ated with it, it has seemed as if it was 
at least possible that we human l^eings, Avith our 
minds at the highest, might see and realise close 
to us something of the nature of God. 'I’hcre 
are even some, such as the Mystics, who have 
believed that like Moses of old, they might -view 
Him ; perhaps be blinded in the process ; yet at 
least have found Him near. 

Wo cannot go beyond our limits as human 
beings, beyoinl the conditions under which alone 
knoAvledge is possible for us. If we would rise 
above the plane at which the world of experi- 
ence discloses to \is the meaning that contents 
us in everyday life, it is to reflection that in the 
main we must look. For direct v’sion wo ,can 
hardly hope. , 

Yet it seems that something more is possible 
than merely abstract reflection. » Something of 
direct insight .would seem to have come to gi’ea>t 
men, to great artists, to great poets. One lin^& 
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it in such lines as those of Wordsworth, Avhon 
lie speaks of the 

"Sense sublime 

Of somctliing far more deeply interfused. 

Whose divelling is the light of selling suns, 

A.nd the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things.” 

Ah ! In the poets, when at their best, wo have 
the discernment of what has been the last, and 
perhaps the highest, result^ of the greatest specu- 
lative thinking in the histoiy of Philosophy. 

Lot us then rid our minds of this dogmatic 
presupposition which blocks the way. Let us 
set out on the search after the nature of God 
with* oiu’ minds free. Let us begin by trying to 
get some clear notion of that of which we are 
in quest. To me it seems that by God wo mean, 
and can only mean, that which is most real, the 
Ultimate Reality into which all else can be 
resolved, and which cannot itself be resolved 
into anything beyond; that in terms of which 
all else can be expressed, and which cannot 
be itself expressed in terms of anything outside 
itself. , 

But this definition, the only definition which 
is at all adequate, enables us at the very com- 
.moncemeut to rule out a number of conceptions 
which have often passed eurrent, but which have 
never been used without getting the people who 
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used them into difficulties. For example, you 
cannot talk of God, regarded as the Ultimate 
Reality, as a First Cause. That proves to be a 
totally inadequate metaphor, because cause and 
effect is a relationship that obtains and can obtain 
and have meaning only within the object world 
of experience, in the forms of Time and Space. 
Yom' problem is in point of fact directed to the 
existence and significance of that veiy object 
world itself. It is, in Kantian language, a trans- 
cendental problem. For it cannot be assumed 
that the explanation of Ultimate Reality can be 
found within the field of the object world, the 
nature and foundation of that field being one of 
the very aspects of things which falls within 
Reality. You cannot, therefore, speak of God 
as a Aij/)wou/oyoy, as a Creator of the Universe 
from the outside. He cannot stand to the 
world in the relation of a Cause. For Ho 
must be independent of Space and Time, and 
we can attach no meaning to a Cause except- 
ing as operative within Space and Time. Wo 
must reject that conception as wholly inade- 
quate. Nor do we fare any better if we define 
God as a Substance. A substance is that which 
we know only in distinction from its attributes 
or its properties. The substance of that table 
is what I mean when I have abstracted fropi 
it in my mind all the properties by which I 
recognise it. Substance is a co^nception arrived 
at by negation, and has meaning in relation offiy 
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to accidents or properties. To define God as 
Substance would, therefore, bo to define Him as 
something relative, and not in the deepest sense 
of the word real. Wo must go further down 
for our foundations. Now there is one concep- 
flton which, provisionally at least, we may use, 
because it is the one that docs go deeper than 
any of these — the conception of God not as 
Substance but as Subject. 

Lot me try to make clear to you what is 
meant by the expression Subject. Supposing the 
Universe could be traceTl back to a point at 
which we were contemplating it as matter in a 
gaseous form at some enormous temperature, 
ready, in course of time, to evolve itself in accord- 
ance witii well-known physical laws into the starry 
heavens which we know, the solar system in those 
.starry heavens to which our glol)e belongs, and 
the world on which we live as an appendage or 
part of that solar system. Supposing that we 
could trace our globe back to a condition in which 
there was no life in it, at which it had only begun 
to assume shape as the gaseous matter had begun 
to solidify. What then ? We should have elimin- 
ated life "from the face of that globe ; but still that 
globe, that solar system, that xmiverse, that mass 
of gaseous and incandescent matter, would be there 
duly as object for the subject. It could have no 
meaning on any other footing. Its coloiu*, for 
colour of some kind it would have, would import 
the impi;essions called up in the brain of a 
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spectator l>y the waves of ether it caused travers- 
ing space and striking the retiira of the spectator. 
Its time-dui’ation would only have meaning to 
somebody who could conceive and measiu’e it — 
ay, and remember it, so that past and present 
might be brought together and contrasted witiii 
the possible future. Its relations of space would 
not have meaning for a lizai‘<l, nor even for a 
moi’o highly organised intelligence, but would bo 
intelligible only to cu mind possessing the cate- 
gories and conceptions of quantity, and able to 
take them in. The appearance of that Universe 
to a being endowed with totally different senses 
would be wholly different from the appearance of 
that Universe to a being endowed with the senses 
that we possess. 

Now, you do not get out of this difficulty by 
saying : “ Oh, but a human being, a man, is not 
to be assumed to be there, because we have not 
reached that sttige.” The question is, what is tlie 
meaning of the object world in which such a 
Universe would appear, excepting for a mind or 
subject to which it was object ? And the answer 
must be that it would have no meaning at all, and, 
therefore, bo nothing in any sense that*" we can 
assign, except in relation to a percipient mind. 
And thus it comes about that even from the veiy 
beginning of things you have to presuppose mind, 
if you would speak in any language which is' 
intelligible or communicable, and the deepesj; 
relation of all is that which you find when you 
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go even to the vciy coimnencement of the Uni- 
verse, the relation of being object for the subject. 

If experience means that of which we have 
been and arc conscious and have aiTanged in oiu* 
mind — the systematised consciousness of our per- 
ceptions, past and present, still it has no mean- 
ing except as somebody’s individual experience. 
That deepest relationship of being object for the 
subject, crops up at ovciy turn. Professor Fraser 
has sliowix what was the meaning of the new 
question which Bishop Berkeley put to the 
materialists. He asked .what Locke meant by 
the substance which was the foundation of the 
supposed properties of matter, and his answer 
was that it was a mere name significant of 
nothing with an assignable meaning, significant 
of nothing that could be described or spoken of, 
that, in fact, it ^ms nothing. And the conclusion 
of Berkeley may be simimarised, as Professor 
Fraser points out, in the expression “To be is 
to bo perceived.” Do not imagine that I am 
suggesting that to be, means merely to be per- 
ceived by me, as an individual. That, of course, 
would be nonsense. I did not make the Universe, 
the Uflivei‘se has rather made me. But, on the 
pther hand, you will find that as we work that 
out, in the dilemma which you can put you 
»have asked a question which does n.ot arise when 
its origin, which rests on a misapprehension, is 
properly grasppd, and you will see that the theoiy 
of Bishop Berkeley, worked out in its fuller and 
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.deeper meaning,, does not in the least imply the 
notion that the Universe is just a scries of states 
of my individual mind, or the doctrine known 
as “Solipsism,” the doctrine that the individual 
mind which perceives is the only existence in the 
Universe. ji 

But I do not want to dwell upon Berkeley, 
because I wish to quote to you what, to my mind, 
is the still more remarkable utterance of John 
Stuart Mill upon this veiy subject, in what I thiulc 
was the greatest of Mill’s philosophical writings. 
Mill goes veiy far down and gets very near to 
the conclusions of the great thinkers who arose 
in Germany a century ago, conclusions to which 
many writers and thinkers in oiu* time are now 
tending. 

Mill shows that the belief in an extoi’nal world 
arises in this fashion. There is no direct feeling 
or perception of such a world. * “ When,” he 
says, “we think of anything as a material sub- 
stance or body, we either have had, or we think 
that on some given sr^pposition wo should have, 
not some one sensation, but a great and even 
indefinite number and vai'iety of sensations, gener- 
ally belonging to different senses, but so* linked 
together that the presence of one annfounces thq^ 
possible presence at the very 'same instant of 
any or all of the rest.” Thus we get the belief 
in permanent possibilities of sensation, and also 

Mill, &a}nination of' Sir William llaiiliilton s Philosophi/, 
p. 223. (Third Edition.) 
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of a fixed order of succession among Uio groups. 

• Thus he says,^' referring to the result of the laws- 
of association of ideas, “the sensations, though 
the original foundation of the whole, come to be 
looked on as a sort of accident depending on 
u*, and the possibilities as mueh more real than 
the actual sensations, nay, as the veiy realities of 
which these are only the I’opresentations, appear- 
ances or effects.” “The whole set of sensations, 
as possible, form a permanent backgi’ound to any 
one or more of them that are, at a given moment, 
actual, and the possibilities iiro conceived as stand- 
ing to the actual sensations in the relation of a 
, cause to its effects, or of a canvas to the figm'cs 
painted on it, or of a root to the trunk, loaves 
^ and floAVjei's, or of a substratum to that which is 
sprccad over it, or, in transcendental language, of 
Matter to Form.” 

Aristotle might have written that soutonco, or 
Kant, or Hegel, just as well as Mill. lie goes 
on to speak of the permanent possibilities : — f 
“ When this point has been reached, the permanent 
possibilities in questioir have assumed sirch unlikc- 
ness of aspect and such difference of apparent 
relation to us from any sensations, that it would 
be^ontrary to all wo know of the constitution of 
hirman n,ature that fchey should not be conceived as 
fWid believed to be, at least as different from sensa- 
‘frions as sensations are ft'onr one another. Their 
groundwork iir ^nsation is forgotten, and they are 
* Idem, p. 225. t 1’. 226. 
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supposed to bo soinethiiig intrinsically distinct 
from it. We can withdraw om-solves from any ■ 
of our (external) sensations, or we can be with- 
drawn from them by some other agency. But 
though the sensations ccasc, the possibilities 
remsiin in existence ; they are" independent />f 
our will, our presence, and everything which 
belongs to us. We find, too, that they belong 
as much to other human or sentient beings cas 
to ourselves. We find other people grounding 
their expectations and conduct upon the same 
permanent possibilitiq^ on which we gromid 
oiu*s. But we do not find them experiencing 
the same actual sensations. Other people do ^ 
not have our sensations exactly Avhen and as 
we have them ; but they have our possibili- ^ 
tics of sensation ; whatever indicates a present 
possibility of sensations to ourselves indicates a 
present possibility of similar sensations to them, 
except so far as their organs of sensation may 
vary from the type of ours. This puts the final 
seal to our conception of the gi’onps of possi- 
bilities as the fundamental reality in Nature. 
The pennanent possibilities ai’e common to us 
and to om* fellow-creatures; the actual sensations 
are not. That which other people become aw^rc 
of, when and on the same growids as I do, seems 
more real to me than that which they do n«t 
know of, unless I tell them. The world of possible^ 
sensations succeeding one anotlipr according to 
laws is as much in other beings as it is in me ; 
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it has thereforo an existence outside me; it is 
an external world.” 

In other words, reflection, not impression made 
from without, is the soiu-cc of our knowledge of 
the object Avorld, and only in so far as they 
ififloct in the same way, or have the same system 
of thought about that world as we have, does 
that world exist for other people and ourselves 
in common. Our senstitions they cfinnot experi- 
ence ; nobody can penetrate into the feeling of 
another being, or in the least realise it except 
in its qualities or propertms, — in other words, in 
univcrsals or general conceptions which can belong 
oidy to thought. Om* sensations they cannot 
experience, nor can we experience theirs. Sensa- 
tion is,, as Heraclitus said long ago, by its veiy 
nature perishing and incommunicable, the miique 
and exclusive property of him who has it. The 
real world lies in the common system of what 
we think arc sensations. If I have a feeling, for 
instance, a feeling of heat in my finger, you cannot, 
any of you, experience that feeling, but what you 
can become possessed of is tlic description which 
I give of what I feel. But if you examine the 
words Of description they all convey not sensa- 
^’sns to your mind but reflection, judgments about 
sensations, general conceptions, what are called, 
dn the language of Philosophy, universals. I say 
“ hot ’ of the* fire ; hot is a general conception. 
I say of the Jight “bright”; bright is a general 
conception. By enough of words, each of them 
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expressing a universal, I can give yon sufficient 
abstract thoughts to enable you to frame a 
general conception, and in this sense I can com- 
municate the actual feeling which I have. It is 
something perishing which can only be fixed 
and described by universals. That is whjft 
Heraclitus meant to convoy, and that is what 
Mill meant when ho said that the realities of 
the world eonsist in the Permanent Possibilities 
of sensations. 

But Mill does not stop here. He applies his 
psychological analyses to the Mind, which ho 
finds in like manner to be a series of present 
feelings and possibilities of present feeling. Yet 
ho comes on a difficulty which ho tolls us his 
analysis cannot resolve. The idea of mind 
substance he has got lid of, but, to quote his 
own words ; — * “ Besides present feelings and 
possibilities of present feeling there is another 
class of phenomena to bo included in an enumera- 
tion of the elements making up our coneeption 
of Mind. The thread of consciousness which 
composes the mind’s phenomenal life consists 
not only of present sensations, but likewise, in 
part, of memories and expectations. N»Tw what 
are these ? In themselves they as*e prese:j^ 
feelings, states of present coniciousness, and in 
that respect not distinguished from sensations.* 
They all, moreover, resemble somd given sensa- 
tions or feelings, of which we li|i,ve previously 
* P. 241. 
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had experience. But they are attended with 
this peculiarity, that each of them involves a 
belief in more than its own present existence. 
A sensation involves only this, but a remem- 
brance of sensation, even if not referred to any 
particular date, involves the suggestion and belief 
that a sensation of which it is a copy, or represen- 
tation, actually existed in the past ; and an expec- 
tation involves the belief, more or less positive, 
that a sensation or other feeling to which it 
directly refers, will exist in the futm'C. Nor can 
the phenomena involved in Jihose two states of con- 
sciousness be adequately cxpi*essed, without saying 
that the belief they include is, that I myself 
formerly had, or that I myself and no other shall 
hereafter have, the sensations remembered or ex- 
pcicted. The fact believed is that the sensations 
did actually form, or will hereafter form, part of 
the self-same series of states, or thread of con- 
sciousness, of which the remembrance or cxpecbi- 
tion of those sensations is the part now present. 
If, therefore, wo speak of the mind as a series 
of feelings, we are obliged to complete the state- 
ment by calling it a series of feelings which is 
aware q£ itself as past and future ; and we are 
reduced to, the alteraative of believing that the 
Mind or Ego is •something different from any 
genes of feelings, or possibilities of them, or of 
accepting the paradox that something which, ex 
• hypothesi, is but a series of feelings, can be aware 
*of itself as a scries.” . . . “The true incompre- 
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liensibility perhaps is, that something which 
has ceased, or is not yet in existence, can still ■ 
be, in a manner, present ; that a scries of feelings, 
the infinitely greater part of which is past or 
future, can bo gathered up, as it were, into a 
single present conception, accompanied by a bclipf 
of reality.” 

Noav Mill endeavom’s to account, or assumes 
rather that he can account, for this intellectual 
system in which he places reality by the principle 
of association of ideas on Avhich he laid much 
stress. But when ypu come to examine the 
theoiy of the association of ideas, you will find 
that Mill overlooked the fact that before you ^ 
can get associations growing up in the mind, 
you must already, as the basis of the^ process, 
have the system in which the ideas arc awanged, 
the expectations, the beliefs in the possibility of 
recurrence of the past sensations or sensations 
like them, the co-ordination of the feelings in 
Time and Space, the very system which is to be 
accounted for through association of ideas. The 
system which gives its only meaning to the word 
reality, cannot, therefore, itself be explained 
through the theoiy of association. I shall have 
to return to this in a later lecture,, and I ■^ill 
only mention it now. *- 

But, meanwhile, what is remarkable is thfjt 
Mill recognised quite completely,* as completely - 
as any Hegelian idealist coulcj, do, that the* 
reality of the world around us, its externality) 
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its independence, lies in this, that it is an 
.objective system in which the mere sensations 
of the moment are in themselves ti'ansient and 
have no abiding reality. Reality consists in the 
fact that the mind in all men fixes and thinks 
tl^ese sensations in like relations. Therefore, in 
the uiiiversals of thought, and not in the impres- 
sions of sense, are to be discovered the true 
foundations of the world. 

So far it is easy to get, but the important 
question that arises is : What docs this lead us 
to ? Berkeley and Mill agree that it is in the 
recognition which our intellects mmt make of a 
system of laws and principles according to which 
sensations and feelings are actually and possibly 
experienced, that the reality of the workl, ex- 
' tornal and internal, lies. Thought rather creates 
things tlian things thought. How is this possible ? 
Well, wo have got to dig deep down i)ito what 
is meant by the world being independent of our 
individual wills, — in other words, what is meant 
by the objectivity of tho system of universals 
which form the setting in 'which om* impres- 
sions and feelings arise. If it bo true as they 
think, a^nj. as, indeed, nearly all competent 
thinkers agi^e, that the actuality of tho world 
around us, the reason why it is so and not 
otherwise, and why I cannot alter it by my will, 
lies not in some “ thing-in-itself, ” the notion 
f)f which I cannot express in words, and which 
Vanishes under *l5erkeley’s question, but in tho 
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fact that my mind like the minds of other people 
is compelled to think the world according to a. 
system of conceptions, to think it in what may* 
be called an objective system, then 1 am travel- 
ling on a new rotid. It is in this conception, 
along this road, that we have got a direction ^in 
which to seelc for the Ultimate Reality. The 
relation of object to subject becomes in this sense 
the deepest relation of existence, because existence 
has now resolved itself into the fact that the 
subject thinks the object, presents it .in a 
fashion whieh is not arbitniry but dekamined 
by laws of thought. Well, that brings us to the 
verge of a problem which is yet more difficult, 
more remote, than any we have got to so far. 
What must be the nature of the mind which 
thinks thus objectively, and which, even as mani-' 
fested in individual form, compels the individual 
to think thus objectively? 

We have got so far a very little way on om* 
journey. To discover that the deepest relation 
of existence is Ijeing object for a subject, is the 
beginning of wisdom, but the beginning only. 
We may liken ourselves to the pilgrim in whom 
feelings of wonder and even alarm Jjave been 
excited by the tidings whieh have ^reached him 
in the City of Destruction. , Ho has begun to 
look for a way of escape, lie sees in the 
distance the wicket-gato, but he. must cross the 
Slough of Despond before he cjin reach it. We 
shall have, in the next Lecture, ‘'to endeavour to 
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find some firm ground on which to keep our 
footsteps, from what, to many of you, has 
seemed a veritable Slough of Despond. To 
change the metaphor, we are still in shallow 
water — water too shallow to enable us to swim 
psoperly in it, and we must trust ourselves 
boldly into deeper water before we can learn to 
swim properly. To-morrow, I hope to endeavour 
to put before you some considerations which 
may tempt you to think that the deeper water 
is the safe.st place to sAvim in. 



LECTURE II 


We have to tiy this afternoon to get a stage 
fui’ther on our journey and to make some definite 
progress along the pathway to Reality. For this 
purpose it is essential that we should bring the 
method of thinliing consideration to bear upon 
the problem of the nature of mind, and of its 
relation to the object world of its experience. 
And before I enter upon that task, I think I had 
better summarise shortly the results of yesterday’s ‘ 
lecture. 

I began by speaking of the purpose which 
Lord Gifford had before him in founding his 
trust, and I said something of the spirit in which, 
so far as I was concerned, I should try to carry 
out his wishes. I pointed out that, in consequence 
of a common but fallacious assumption, the history 
of Philosophy was often taken to be no^nore than 
a stoiy of hypothesis {ifter hypothesis being thrown 
overboard in favour of new a.nd inconsistent con- 
jectures. I reminded you that, while such a pi;o- 
cedurc was inevitable when, with, the aid of the 
chronometer or the measuiing-rod or the balance, 
we were verifying conjectures* about physical 
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oecuiTonces, such as successions in time or com- 
binations in space, it was neither necessary nor 
possible when wo were examining the relations 
to each other of phases of art or morals or 
historj^ or even when we were watching the 
simplest course of development in animal life. 
There, development was called true, not when it 
accorded with some external standard, but when 
it disclosed the fulfllment of the purpose or quasi- 
puipose of the life of the organism. The true 
type, for instance, of feminine beauty is not the 
typo which we should accept in the case of men. 
In like mannei’, in the histoiy of Philosophy 
measurement was not a possible test. In this case 
the truth was rather to be looked for in the 
adequacy of a conception to the explanation of the 
’matter with which it had to deal. I pointed out 
that you had only to read the best histories of 
Philosophy to see that, from this standpoint, we 
had been the witnesses of the growth of a con- 
ception ever increasing in depth and breadth, 
deepening and broadening as criticism .succeeded 
to construction, and again construction to criti- 
cism ; developing itself, as experience discloses, at 
different rf^es in diffei’cnt periods, with times of 
apparent stagnation and times of obvious vitality, 
adjusting its scope to the new matei'ials and the 
frgsh science which the Time Spirit called into 
being, but never going back on its traces. Vestigia 
wlki retrorsum is the motto of the philosopher. 
Our first task in* these lectures must therefore be 
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to get as clear a grasp as possible of this concep- 
tion in a form appropriate to our age. The con- 
tributions to it in the past of some great minds, 
such as Hume and the famous sceptics, had not 
been the less valuable or in the common lino 
because they had been in the main negative, aj?d 
tlirccted primarily to disclosing inadequacies and 
abstractness in what had gone before. But it was 
in the constmetive work of the outstanding men of 
metaphysical genius, men such as Plato and 
Aristotle, Kant and Hegel, that, making allow- 
ances for differences of time and place, we should 
look with most hope for our materials. 

Having so defined the spirit of the endcavoiu’, 
I insisted that no effort to get a view of the nature 
of things could be adequate, which failed to take 
account of all the phases of the world as it seems. 
These, the common heritage of plain men, we 
could neither rule out nor ignore. We had to 
account for them. To this end, if we had to pull 
the world as it seems to pieces, we were boimd 
to ti 7 to bring the pieces together again when we 
had aseertained their meaning and relation to each 
other. Our first business appeared to be to tiy to 
find out as clearly as we could what wji meant by 
the word “Reality.” For God, the .investigation 
of whose nature was our pm-pose, could hot be less 
than the supreme reality ; that in terms of whiph 
all else could be expressed, and to which all else 
could be reduced, and which could not itself be 
expressed in terms of anything beyond, nor reduced 
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to any other level. This simple consideration ex- 
, eluded the notion of God as a Cause, first in time, 
and acting ab extra, that is, in space. The think- 
ing consideration of the nature of the real disclosed 
that the popular accounts of His nature must be 
leaked on as metaphorical merely. Nor could He 
be defined as Substance. For that again imported 
a relation to properties distinguished from it. 
What then could His real natm'o consist in if 
the conceptions of Cause and Substance were 
inadequate to it? Wo had to tiy whether we had 
better fortune if we spokef of Him as Spirit, as 
Subject, and not as Substance. 

If with the aid of Science Ave were to retrace 
our steps, and get back to a Universe of atoms 
,and energy in the form of gas at a high tempera- 
tiu’e, that Universe, mechanical though its con- 
ception, to the exclusion of mind as an object 
within it, could still luwe meaning only as object 
for the subject. To be this is the deepest, mo.st 
real and supreme of the relationships of experi- 
ence. All others presuppose and are based on it. 
If wo take an experience even in the most limited 
sense of the word, as meaning only what avc have 
personally perceived and arranged in our minds ; 
the directly ^presented and systematised content 
of our consciousness the fundamental fact which 
emerges is that it has meaning and exists only 
as object for the* subject. Apart from Mind and 
Except as for il^ Matter is an absiu’dity. The 
doctrine o^' Berkeley that esse is perc.iih, and Mill’s 
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theory of tho system of permanent possibilities of 
sensation as the reality of tho worlds of Matter, 
and Mind alike signify just this fact. 

In getting so far as this, we have not crossed 
the ports ashm'um. For this result is almost a 
common-place. The question is what the ccfti- 
clusion implies as its promises. Tho first diffi- 
culty is to get a working conception of the rela- 
tion of subject and object. Short of this, there 
can be no rest for the sole of the foot of the 
searcher after truth. The woild as it seems is 
a hard-and-fast reality. It was not created or 
even constmeted by you or me as we perceived 
it. It was there before we existed, and will be • 
there after we cease to exist. Nay, we form 
but small parts in it, insignificant oA’^ents in its. 
history ; we are its creatures, at least as much as 
its creators. 

These results are, after all, mainly negative. 
Tliey have taken us away from an old crude con- 
ception of the relation of Mind to Matter, the 
conception of realism. Yet they have not brought 
us very far. They have taught us, however, one 
thing, and that is that wo are very prone to 
make an abstract sepai'ation of the' mind from 
its object, and to represent the two as if they 
could be regarded as things difierent from one 
another in space and time. People forget, wKen 
they speak of object and subject, that they cannot 
be talking of two separate things, because wl^at 
they arc txying to do is to define the relation of 
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the mind to its object world, an object world 
which, as Berkeley and Mill have shown, has 
meaning only as for it. Therefore, relationship 
of the mind imaged as a thing existing indepen- 
dently of another thing, its object, would be just 
«no of those relationships which fall within the 
object world of experience, which have no mean- 
ing except as falling within that object world, 
and cannot be used to account for it. If 
we are to throw any light upon the relation of 
the mind to that object world, the nature and 
origin of which is the veijy thing which wo have 
got to explain, it is clear that wo must be in 
earnest. We must divest om’ minds altogether of 
the idea of mind as a thing, as properly described 
under the category of substance. Substance, the 
thing, I repeat, is the relationship of something to 
its properties, a distinction between the properties 
and the self-identical somewhat in which they 
inhere, and which can never be the direct object 
of perception. But the notion of this “somewhat” 
is a product of a process of abstract reflection which 
we enter upon only when we come to contemplate 
relations within the object world of experience, and 
which hsi no bearing when we are trying to find 
terms apt^ to describe the mind, the subject, for 
which that object* world is there, and apart from 
•which it has no meaning. It is only in reflection 
that the notion of the substance, as distinguished 
from its properties, or of the cause as distinguished 
* from the efiect, emerges. It is the result of a 
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system of thought analogous to that which Mill 
described in tracing the origin of the notion of 
permanent possibilities in relation to sensation and 
feeling. 

Now I am quite awai’c that while this line of 
thought is very familiar to those of you who havp 
been students of Philosophy, it is very difficult for 
people to follow who come to that study for the 
first time. The truth is that in the everyday 
woi'ld, in oiu’ daily life, we are able to use freely 
certain conceptions which are useful and valid 
when they are confined^to their legitimate pmpose 
of guiding us, guiding om* minds in their every- 
day operation. On the other hand, when we 
come to the exact sciences, such as mathematics, 
we are constantly finding these conceptions quite 
inadequate and having to be replaced by other 
conceptions, the product of reflection. And when 
wo come to Philosophy we find this to be so 
most of all, because language which is quite 
adequate in everyday life, language in which we 
describe ourselves as. if we were things, living 
beings assigned to a particular time and to a 
definite place in space, and regarded, in this 
aspect at any rate, as things, from tljf time of 
birth to the moment when we are borne away in 
our coffins — that kind of language Avhich is useful 
and legitimate for everyday purposes, becomes, 
altogether misleading when we. get to the 
problem of what is the true nature of reality. 
And the great difficulty which tho'^inetaphysician ‘ 
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investigating the true nature of reality has to 
face is just these incrustations of the everyday 
'point of view, the language which we get into 
the habit of using, and the notions which pass 
current, and which are for everyday purposes 
sqflicient, but which give rise to what we may 
call superstitions of common sense based upon 
them, such as that the mind may be properly 
spoken of as a thing. 

1 need hardly remind you that the standard of 
knowledge which we call common sense is some- 
thing which is always clvmging as knowledge 
gets deeper. To the superstitious Chinaman, an 
eclipse is a soui-ce of terror. He regards it as 
a divine event, and takes refuge in concealing 
himself or in incantatioms. But, to the average 
person living in the West, the eclipse is nothing, 
is so familiar that ho pays no special attention to 
it but regards it as an ordinary occurrence. Tii 
other words, the point of view of evciyday life 
about that phenomenon (as indeed about count- 
less other phenomena) has changed. And so it 
is when we pass from common sense to Science, 
and from Science to Philosophy. We find our 
point of vi£W consUintly changing, and we find 
that we are ^dealing with material which involves 
the use of new tools in digging down to the 
foundations upon which we have to build. 

Well now, the subject, the subject in Icnow- 
ledge, the mind, may be best understood in its true 
rihture if we begin by taking it negatively. First 
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of all, let us contrast it with a machine. A 
machine is an an’angement of external parts such 
that, by means of an outside impulse, all the pai-ts 
can be set in motion. Bnt the parts are cxteraal 
to one another; they arc separable. But uow% 
even in nature, Ave got away beyond the extejr- 
nality of the arrangement of mechanism. In life 
we have in the organism this remarkable featimo, 
that the life of the whole is present in each of the 
paits. Take, for insbince, the body. The body, 
as biologists tell us, is made \ip even in its 
appai'cntly simplest kbssue, of countless imits of 
life, of what arc called cells. But these cells act 
together in maintaining the common life of the 
organism. They form themselves and group them- 
selves. Wo have the foot, the hand, the limbs, 
the various other parts of the body, and all the.se’ 
parts acting together, and permeated and domin- 
ated by the life of the body as a whole. But 
this whole of life docs not in its Avork resemble 
a cause operating, (it> extra, upon the organism, 
Imt is more like, more really analogous to, the 
pmpose Avhich the' soldiers in an army or the 
citizens in a State ai’c moved by when they act 
together. The cells of the bodj^ tliQ^ cells which 
make up the totality of the organism, act 
together purposivoly, or quasi-purposiA'^ely, which 
is a better expression — and I refer to them, in 
order to illustrate to you hoAV really the analogy 
of the actual imrpose of living bc'ings, acting 
together in a regiment or in a State, is a bettfer 
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analogy to the life of the organism than is the 
analogy of a machine. In the body you have 
got the quasi-purpose dominating the whole ; 
but not only so; you have the organism pur- 
suing a definite course from its embiyo sbitc to 
birth, and from birth to death, and so fulfilling 
an end. 

Then again, you have got beyond that not 
only the demonstration that the process shapes 
itself for the benefit of the species, but, within 
the life of the individual organism, the remark- 
able foatiu-e which is cjrilcd Metabolism. All 
the materials of which the organism is made up 
change in the course of a veiy short time. 
There is not a particle in the body which was 
there when the organism was born, but yet, by 
the conservation of the End through this Meta- 
bolism, the life of the whole is preserved, and 
the com’se of development is maintained. Now, 
imder those circumstances, life discloses itself as 
something totally different from mechanism. In 
mechanism you have got more externality and 
separability of the parts from one another. In 
life that externality is superseded, is overcome ; 
the whol» is present in each of the parts, and 
this notwithstanding that the parts are in a 
sense external ttf one another. The hand is 
External to the foot. By abstraction. it may even 
bo regarded Rs a separate thing. Cerbdnly it 
^ may bo callcyi a thing when it is cut off and 
(lead. In other words, the parts of the organism. 
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although they carry out a common quasi-purpose, 
are yet in another aspect external to one another. 
They resemble mechanical things in that other 
aspect. 

But now, when you come to the mind, you will 
find that the mind is just as different from life, 
as life is different from mechanism. The mind 
manifests itself in its thoughts, in its activity, 
and yet its thoughts, its feelings, its impi’essions, 
its activity, arc all there the mind and have 
only existence in the mind. They are in no. 
sense separable, like tke hsind and the foot, from 
one another. They have their existence in the 
activity of the mind as a whole. The activity 
of the mind manifests itself in its particulars 
and differences, and its particulai’s and differ- 
ences exist only for and m the conscious mind 
in which they occur. In other words, the whole, 
the mind as a whole, exists only in its manifesta- 
tions ; and, on the other hand, the manifestsitions 
have no meaning apart from the mind of which 
they arc the manifosbitions. My consciousness 
cannot be luoken up into what T am conscious 
of, as one thing, and the self that is conscious, 
as a separate thing. My mind is a u«ity which 
cannot be broken up — a unity of thought which 
maintains itself amid boundlOss difference and 
ceaseless activity. 

When you have got to the notion of mind, 
you have altogether transcended tliat conception 
of things as external to one another with which 
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you are affected, to a certain extent, in con- 
sidering the nature of the organism. Take, by 
way of showing the contrast between the action 
of an organism and a mental operation, the 
example of a melody. What is a melody? A 
n»olody is an arrangement of soimds which, com- 
prehended in the light of a relationship tliat per- 
vades and unites them, form for the mind a musical 
whole. It is only, for instance, when the sounds 
of a sonata of Beethoven take their places in the 
sonata as a whole that they have any signifi- 
cance. The sonata is nothing apart from its 
course, and yet its course has only its meaning 
through the musical conception which peiwades 
it, and gives it its utterance. Now that utter- 
ance is qnly for a being that thinks. For a sheep 
or a pig it is not there. It is the work of the 
mind, present in every sound as apprehended, 
and qualifying it in reflection. 

You have in this work an illustration of a 
great truth, that the universal is nothing apart 
from the particular, and the particuUir is nothing 
apart from the universal. If we look into our 
own minds we shall see just the same thing 
in countlessk other forms. Hume was quite right 
when he pointed out in his “Ti’eatise” that he 
could not find whafr Bishop Berkeley seemed to 
think he could find, some idea of the mind as 
apart from its impressions and ideas. He could 
not catch any perception of the self. No, because 
tlicre is no perception of the self to catch. The 
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self is nothing apart from the activity of its 
mental life, and the meutjil life has no existence 
except as in a self, as in a mind which gives it 
its unity and its meaning, as the mentfd act of 
musical conception gives its moaning to the 
sonata of Beethoven. * 

If you look into your minds, you will find one 
thing characteristic of them, which is quite different 
from any phenomenon in the external world of 
objects, and that is the power of free withdrawal. 
You can withdraw your mind from its own ex- 
periences. You can withdraw it to almost any 
extent, as the martyi’s at the stake, when under 
the influence of a powerful enough faith, have 
been able to withdraw it from their own pain 
and even from their own death. If you try to 
analyse the notion of self which you have there 
into more feeling, you will fail to gi’asp any feel- 
ing of the self as a particular object. You will 
find that what you at first take to be such a 
feeling, on scrutiny recedes into mere corporeal 
sense, the consciousness of the body as sentient. 
And then it turns out that these sensations of 
the body derive their significance only from the 
previous conception of the body as„that which 
has them. Experience is just the manifestation of 
mind disclosing itself in thee organisation of its 
object world — the object world which is for it, — 
and the mind as subject is just the other pole 
in the process. It is only in reflection that we 
separate the one from the other. ^ We are outsidb 
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the region of mechanism ; wo arc outside even 
the region of life. Their real existence is in one 
whole of activity. 

Well now, this brings people to what looks 
veiy like a Slough of Despond, for, say they, 
til® world is a hard-and-fast world, and it was 
not made by us. It is all foreign, and in our 
knowledge we have but a fragment of it. Now 
wc do not question this, those of us who reflect 
along those lines. It is no business of Divine 
Philosophy to disfigure her countenance by running 
her head against brick walte. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that my mind makes the Universe. But 
then, as Mill showed in the passage which I 
quoted to you yesterday, existence has no moan- 
^ing except fin" thought and through thought, and, 
therefore, it is plain that in ttome nense reality is 
simply the work of mind. We are reduced, 
therefore, to thi.s, that it is Avith regard to the 
nature of mind that the difficulty comes in. 

Then what is the “ I ” that does not make the 
world ? Well, Avhen you think^of it, it is perfectly 
plain that this “ I ” — -this M. or N. as the case 
may be, living in a particular period, in a par- 
ticular placo, with particular rchitions, with a 
particular mst and a possible futm’e — cannot 
be Avhat makes the Universe, but discloses itself 
only as a secondary and derivative conception 
which we get by reflecting on it as something 
within the obje<jt world of experience, the out- 
come of a particular standpoint. But now we 
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must be careful about our metaphors, for 
Philosophy has often got into disrepute by using, 
metapliors unreflectingly and uncritically. 

It is plain to common sense that, in one mean- 
ing of the word, at any rate, thought does not 
make things. A distinguished writer, Mr Bradley, 
has summed up the case against that doctrine in 
the declaration that the Universe is “ no unearthly 
ballet of bloodless categories,” and he, and that 
acute critic, the present Prime Minister, have 
directed heavy artilleiy against those who seemed 
to suggest the contrjfty. Not least, at any rate 
in the case of Mr Balfour, has the artillery of 
common sense been directed against the late 
Thomas Hill Green, a man to whom Philosophy 
owes a great deal, but who certainly, did give^ 
couutenianec in some of his expressions to the 
notion of a mind as constructing its object world, 
as though ai> eMra. Mr Green, of course, knew a 
great deal better tlian that, and I doubt whether 
he has been properly understood. He has suffered 
from a too copious use of metaphor in his writing, 
always a dangerous thing. But there is no doubt 
that there have been others who have proved too 
zealous interpreters of what they believed the 
great Germans to have laid down. ^I remember 
that, when I was at tlio University, a distinguished 
student of Philosophy, once, in an essay, described 
the Universe as a “thick compleS:us of intelligible 
rehitions,” greatly to the disgn|!t of the distin- 
guished Professor who hatl to adjudicate on the 
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essay in which this phrase occurred. It suggests 
a saying of which the late Master of Balliol was 
*fond : “A false quantity in a man is like a faux 
jjas in a woman.” 

We must abjure, therefore, crude metaphors 
sijch as “making” and “constructing.” Thought 
does not make and construct, in the sense in which 
making and constructing take place in the object 
world of experience. We have to face the diflS- 
culty that, on the one liand, there is no apparent 
answer to Mill’s argument for the doctrine that 
is or intelUgi; ^nd that, on tlie other 

hand, we cannot possibly regard the self as a some- 
thing external to the world or independent of it, 
and constructing it out of universals. We cannot 
even express the rich, warm, concrete universe in 
terms of the abstract universals of thought. There- 
fore, we seem driven to the conclusion that the 
nature of Ultimate Ecality cannot be sought in a 
Avorld of mere universals. With this before our 
minds we have to scrutinise the nature of experi- 
ence. But we are forced to observe at tlae outset 
that the ol^ject world of experience is always pre- 
sented in reflection more or less abstractly. V^^c 
cannot even, naim the objects around us except 
by fixing on some aspect which forms but one 
feature in flieir individual actuality. The time, 
foi; instance, is no sooner pronounced to be one 
o’clock than it i« past, and discloses its nature 
as a mere vanishing point abstracted from what 
i^continuous and changing. “ Now ” is a universal, 

D 
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state of flux ; that it is only in so far as they are, 
so to speak, put into a system by reflection, in so 
far as by the aid of memory, by judgments of 
arrangement in space and time, they are set, that 
you get the kind of “orderhness” which Berkeley 
held to be the essential feature in the Reality »Df 
the Universe. Well, but that must be the work 
of thought, if our analysis of the relation of the 
mind to its object world is a true one. 

Now Plato, accepting this conclusion, said 
that what makes the world into an objective 
system is just the univorsals of thought. But 
in the abstract fashion which comes out in his 
doctrine, he separated these universals from the 
particulars of sense {ind set them apart as self- 
subsisting I’ealities, with the result tljiat it is 
veiy diflicult to follow his I’easouing. Then 
after Plato came Aiistotle, who was not 
only a great speculative thinker but a groat 
observer of the actual. The actual was what most 
of all interested Aristotle. The great step he took 
was to show that the imiversal existed iu and 
through the particular, and that the existence of 
the particular was in and /vr the universal. He 
saw clearly that the particulars of Heraclitus 
were fleeting and perishing, and that they could 
not even be named. To stly, for instance, that 
something is here and now is to use a universal, a 
general name. This paper is here, but, as I move 
away, the next moment it is ther§. That paper is 
there, but again it is now here. It is plain that 
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the expression “here” signifies a universal relation 
, which is significant only for abstract thought, for 
reflection, and whether you take the “bore ” or the 
“ now,” or the “ this ” or the “ that,” you will find 
all these names indicative mei'ely of universals. 
Still, as Aristotle saw, while its “thisness” is a 
universal, what is “this” cannot be constructed 
out of universals. You cannot deduce the Uni- 
verse out of the universals of thought, any more 
than you can divide or divorce thought from its 
object or from the particulars of sense. Aristotle 
came to the conclusion, ffheroforc, that in the 
indissoluble union of the two, of the universal 
of thought and the particular of sense, the Eeal 
was to be fomid, and to bo found always as an 
individual. The individual, then, of experience, 
and all experience is in its nature individual, is in 
this light what is ultimate, that behind which we 
cannot go, what we can separate into universal and 
particular moments in abstract reflection only, and 
not in reality. It is the ultimate phase to which 
you come back. But for Aristotle tlie individual 
was what it was only in virtue of — I do not 
like to use the word “coalescence,” — the union 
in the individual of what I have called two 
“moments,” the universal and the particulai', which 
you can onfy divorefi by abstraction. I am para- 
plfl'asing Aiistotle into my own words, .but that 
is the substancS of his teaching. In reading 
Aristotle you arg embarrassed partly by the want 
of a complete collection of his works, and, I am 
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afraid, also by a. cei^tain confusion which one 
cannot explain away. In his Logic, he seems to, 
treat the universal as if it were the same thing as 
a whole of extension, as a class, and the result is 
that his Logic is mainly conceraed with the 
discoveiy of the common properties of individuafs, 
the formation on the basis of these of a class or 
whole, followed by a return from the class to the 
individuals which Avere aggregated in it. 

But though in the Logic the universal appears 
in the main as the class or whole of extension, 
in his Metaphysics, ''and, most of all, in his 
Psychology, ho is thoroughly clear about his 
gi'eat doctrine of the relation of the universal to 
the real People misunderstand Aristotle vciy 
much when. they think it odd that there should 
be ascribed to him the doctrine that there is 
“ nothing in intellect which was not first in 
sense.” Perception gives you the individual ; 
the universal you only get by absti’action. But 
then, he also says there is nothing in sense 
which was not first in the intellect. The 
paiticular of sense only gets its meaning, its 
distinction from nothingness, its existence, in 
qualification by the universals of thought. 

Now, what makes Aristotle so great is his 
freedom from the narrowness which appears in 
the use of such bad metaphors as “make” a^id 
“construct” when applied to *the relation of 
thoi^ht and its object. Such pxpressions, and 
the expression “the relation of sulgect and 
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object,” are apt to be very misleading. They 
are the outcome of an abstraction, relatively and 
provisionally necessary for certain purposes, but 
abused when made outside of these pm’poses. 
Oiu* pxuposes and the plane of reflection which 
We occupy in following them, colour om* view of 
reality, and limit the aspects it presents to us. 
Look at the table in front of me. A being who 
had no accumulated human experience — a baby, 
for instance, and still more, one of the lower 
animals, such as a lizard — would not know that 
it was a table. For such a mind, at such a 
plane of intelligence, it would not be a table. It 
is only because of conceptions with which the 
mind has become informed that I recognise this 
as a ta^le, distinguish it from other things, and 
arrange my conduct accordingly. But, even so, 
I take a veiy abstract view of the table. If a 
carpenter were to cut down a tree, and, while 
the wood was still fresh, make a table of it, we 
should still look upon it only as a table. But 
the wood would have another aspect in its 
reality. It would still be living; it might still, 
like the Eod of Tannhauser, develop and bm-st 
into blossom. Yet by abstraction the whole 
world, until its attention was directed to the 
other poiift of view, would determine it, fix it, 
sm a table, and as nothing else. 

Aiistotle called the imiversal “form” as dis- 
tinguished from “matter.” The matter is the 
raw material of sensation. The conception under 
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which we identify the object and pronounce it 
to be a table is the form, the universal, the 
activity of thought, the position and setting 
which gives it its meaning, and, as we shall see 
presently, its reality. The universal, the form, 
what he called “ Eidos,” is, as distinguished frofti 
the matter, the definite aspect ; it is Avhat inti*o- 
duces determination and ehai’acter into the 
matter, which is an indefinite which j-equires 
specification and determination before it can be 
recognised as an individmil. 

Well noAv, matter* can only be regai-ded as 
coming before form in the course of the building 
up of the world of experience of an individual 
regarded, as in one aspect oveiy human individind 
must be regarded, as having a history iu time and 
a knowledge which develops in time. You l>egiu 
in individual experience, in your mental history, 
in time, with the indefinite, and make it definite. 
But then you can perceive that in making it 
definite you have been guided by these very 
conceptions and catcgoiies which afterwards 
tm‘n out to be the form, the “ Eidos,” as 
Aristotle called it — the fonn which gives its 
meaning to the particulars of sense, and gives 
its reality to the world of things. 

Mattel’, in that point of viet.?^, has re^l existence 
only in the light of the fonn which gives it its 
character as individual, although* in the history 
of the individual struggling after^ the light and 
guided by what one may call the objective neces- 
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sities of thought iu the process, the matter is 
presented as coming first, and tlie form as 
coming second. 

Now that may seem to you to be a very modern 
sort of analysis of the problem, but I should like 
Up quote to you just a few sentences of the De 
Animd of Aristotle, because they show in a very 
striking way how far Aristotle had got in this 
direction. In the fouith chapter of Book III., ho 
says : In the case of immaterial objects ” (that 

is general conceptions or abstract imiversals, such 
as Mill’s rermanont PossSnlities of Sensation) 
“ the subject thinking and the object thought are 
one and the same ; just as speculative science is 
eqiiivalent to the objects and ideas of speculative 
knowledge (a fact, it is tme, which leaves the 
question, why we <lo not always think, to be 
investigated). In the case, on the contraiy, of 
those objects which arc imbedded in matter, each 
of the ideas of reason is present, if only potentially, 
and implicitly. And thus reason is not to bo 
regarded as belonging to and governed by the 
things of sense (reason being a faculty independent 
of the matter of such objects), but the woild of 
thought must be regarded as belonging to and 
regidated by reasoii.” t “ The forms of reason,” he 
goes on to ^ry in thft eighth chapter of the same 
boek, “are not something different .from the 

* Aristotle, Dc Anmta, Book III., end of Chaj)ter iv. 
Wallace's Translation, j3. 159. 

• •}- Aristotle, De Animl, Book 111., CJiapter viii. Wallace s 
Translation,^). 171. 
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foinns ot‘ sense. As there is, according to the 
common opinion, no object outside the magnitudes 
of sense, it follows that the ideas of reason are 
contained in the forms of sense, both the so-called 
abstract conceptions and the various qualities and 
attributes that determine sensible phenomena.” *• 

Thus Aiistotlo refuses to listen to any attempt 
to show that the concrete riches of immediacy are 
put together out of universals which exist outside 
and apart from them. And yet he holds equally 
firmly that it is only in and through the intelli- 
gible notions which ai'O imbedded in sensations and 
which give them their substance that these sensa- 
tions have reality. We shall see that Hegel 
assorted the same position as against Kant. 

There has been a very great deal of discussion ^ 
on these matters since Aristotle’s day. The im- 
portance of the doctrine that thought makes things 
in the limited sense I have indicated, is that it 
gives you an explanation of what we mean by 
“objectivity” and the “reality of the world.” 
Mill has declared that reality can lie only in a 
system of permanent possibilities of experience of 
sensation, of feeling. But that is a hard thing to 
grasp ; it is a hard saying. Yet, T think, I can 
show you, by way of conclusion to this lecture, 
very shortly and simply, that? the mere hard-and- 
fastness of this world as it seems, the mere being 
beyond the control of our wills, is not the test of 
its reality, or what makes it a real world for us. 
If you look into a stereoscope, you will see what 
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is really a series of lines in two dimensions assnm- 
jug the aspect of being in three dimensions — you 
have what is called a stereoscopic view. There 
you have got the conviction of the hard-and-fast- 
ness of the supposed three dimensions borne in upon 
ySu, and yet you know it is not trae because it does 
not consist with the rest of experience. In the 
same way, the hypnotised person has a world of 
his own, hard, fast, and beyond the control of his 
will, a world produced out of his subconscious self 
imder the influence of suggestion. It is not the 
I’eal world, and yet it is h. world which seems 
absolutely real and genuine, and the only real and 
gemiine world, to the hypnotic subject. The mad- 
man, again, believes firmly in the reality of his 
, world, although that world has no reality from the 
larger point of view of sane iiitelligence. 

The test of hard-and-fastness cannot there- 
fore be the criterion of reality. That reality 
cannot bo found merely in the circumstance that 
the world is beyond the control of oiu* wills. 
It must lie in something deeper down than that, 
something the nature of which we now begin to 
divine, something I shall endeavom* to analyse 
in my next lecture. So far, all wo can say is 
that we have got a new light on the relation of 
the universal and particular. We have found that 
th% individual phenomena of experience are in- 
separable wholes* not to be broken up or resolved 
into any aggregation of independent things, but 
muting £gid gmng reality to the moments of uni- 
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vei’sality and paiiicularity. We have found that 
the universal and particular arc only abstract 
aspects of a single and indivisible reality which 
is always individual in character. We have fouryl 
that in the individual, the mind, by abstract reflec- 
tion, separates out and describes in language those 
univcrsals which are the forms of its own activity 
in combining and setting the particulars of sense, 
and so finds itself there. But we have got to 
swim in yet deeper water if we would get at the 
truth about these matters, and in the next lecture 
I will try to clear a\Vay a mass of weeds which 
seem to impede the swimmer. 
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I AM afraid that yesterday some of you may have 
found that portion of the pathway to reality which 
we had to tread, stony and diy. And yet it was 
essential that we should tread it. I had to show 
you how Aristotle refused to go behind the 
individual, how ho recognised in the individual the 
ultimate fonxi of reality, in the sense that indi- 
viduality could not be deduced from any promises 
or shown to be brought about by any ground or 
cause, and, at the same time, could not bo resolved 
into temis of anything beyond itself. Individuality 
was for him, as it was for Hegel after him, the 
ultimate form of actual experience. 

Indeed, it is not necessaiy, and not only is not 
necessary, but is not rational, to ask how individu- 
ality is made. Such metaphors as “ making ” and 
“constructing” belong to that object world of 
space and time whieh is itself individual in form. 
They therefore canifot, as I have already more 
tham once pointed out in these lectures, be used 
to explain it. Individuality is neither the result 
of a putting together in space, nor the outcome of 

any process in time. It is just what we indicate 
61 • 
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and do not define when we point and say “that 
is.” It is the present reality with which we are 
in direct contact, and from which we start and 
must always start — the form of the ultimate 
reality to which wo always come back. 

I showed you that while Aristotle, like Hegsl, 
tiikes the individual to be the true form of the 
actual, he still recognises that in refioction you do 
separate in the individual two moments, which you 
try by abstraction to keep apart from each other, 
the universal and the particular. The “ that,” the 
“ is,” Avhat I mean when I speak of my immediate 
experience, is what confronts the mind as ultimate, 
but yet has for reflection these two moments of the 
activity of thought. In my immediate expoi'ienco 
alone do they gain existence. Now, my immediate 
experience has meaning only for my mind, and 
my mind has meaning only in experience. The 
individual, therefore, is only as the form in which 
the mind and its experience exist, a fonn which 
mind alone can resolve by its power of abstract 
reflection about its own processes. But if this 
form be the form of mind, it must be like mind 
itself — not inert, lifeless identity, substance, but 
changing, living, self-resolving, and self-sustaining 
subject. The view I have of the sea out there is 
complete in itself, self-subsisting, unique. Thought 
rests iu it satisfied that it has found immediately 
presented individual existence.. Yet it is only 
there for mo in virtue of an infinity of judgments, 
of relationships, of universals, and these are In 
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their nature self-altering and self-developing. The 
horizon looks to me bounded as it does because 
tliere is implied in my recognition of it, and of the 
entire view, a reference to myself as a spectator in 
a paiticular position. If this changes the view 
changes. Tlie simplest individual perception, even 
what seems to approximate to the barest feeling, 
involves, as part of its nature, an infinity of 
relationships which can be established only reflec- 
tively. The simplest individual perception is 
determined by potential relationship to everything 
else in the Universe. Nay, •more, it is implicitly 
the Universe itself. When I judge about the 
poorest of subjects, whatever it may be and how- 
ever bare its nature, it occupies for me a unique 
place exclusive of all other reality, and yet poten- 
*tially inclusive of it. I cannot say “this book” 
without a reference to siu'romiding.s, which are not 
to bo re, strained from extending over the entirety 
of space and of time. In other words, the subject 
of every judgment, as we shall see later on, is just 
reality, and potentially the whole of it, and the 
work of the judgment is to make explicit what is 
implicit. The sea view is not less the entire 
Universe to me, because in reflection I qualify it 
as limited by an infinite Beyond. 

The problem of Bhilosophy may bo defined to 
be io find the highest categories under ^yhich to 
think individual actuality, and to get the most 
adequate and complete conception of it. So alone, 
bjr this method and by no other, does it seem as 
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though we could reach a view of God. At the 
plane of experience of our everyday lives we do 
not use the highest categories, because we are not 
in search of ultimate truth. Our necessities, our 
pmposes, oiu’ standpoints, are provisional and 
finite only, and we have no need to go beyemd 
them in the organisation of oiu‘ view of experi- 
ence. 

The great fallacy in speculative inquiiy of look- 
ing upon the mind as a thing arises from not 
keeping this in view. We find it in om' every- 
day parlance very caivenient to speak as though 
the mind could be regarded as a thing, as though 
hmnaii beings, with souls as well as bodies, could 
be talked of as things in space. This uncritical 
way of speaking is veiy convenient and perfectly 
legitimjite for everyday purposes, but when you 
Uike what is an everyday useful tool and divert 
it to other purposes, use it as a speculative 
instrument, yoxi get into all sorts of trouble. 

Let me give you one illustration of this. 
The natm'C of the mind is to be free, active, 
with the power of withdrawing itself from its 
own associations. I instanced to you yesterday 
the martyr at the stake, who is capable of with- 
drawing his mind from what ho endm-es, by 
virtue of a gi'oat conception*- which hfe has before 
him. The nature of the mind is to be capable 
of abstracting itself from any or all of the parti- 
culars in which it is manifesting itself; and, that 
being so, the freedom which the mind possesses 
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is the freedom of the imiversal which is in the 
particulars, which transforms the particulars, 
which gives them their meaning, gives them their 
existence, although it does not exist apart from 
them. And the mind, with an activity of this 
nature, is obviously wholly outside the categoiy 
of cause and effect, which has only signifi- 
cance if we are talking of relationships within 
space and time. Consequently it becomes at 
once plain, when we think about it, that the old 
conti’oversy about free will, the old speculation 
as to whether volition was an uncaused some- 
thing, or whether, as philosophei*s used to main- 
tain, the operations of the mind are only a series 
of causes and effects making up a single and 
unalterable chain, was really beside the point. 
*We are dealing with mind, and controversy is 
needless, as soon as, in the light of criticism, 
we get rid of our dogmatic presupposition that 
the mind can be regarded as a thing, or as sub- 
ject to the relationship of cause and effect. The 
nature of the mind is to be free. It has the 
power of acting rationally, or for that matter 
irrationally, but its choice is free, and it can 
abstract from any particular, and follow the indi- 
vidual fonn with which it is concerned. Therefore, 
a little bearing in mkid of the lesson which Aris- 
totls taught might have rid theology of a great 
many controversies which arose from dogmatic 
assumptions on which the theory of Determinism, 
tKe theoiy of the impossibility of free will, was 
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based ; while I need not tell you that the deduc- 
tion drawn from the notion of God as a First 
Cause, the outcome of which was to make 
freedom of will impossible to an individual, who 
is represented uncritically as a something distinct 
in the object world of Space and Time, is another 
fallacy equally apparent. 

Thought and sense, the subject and the object, 
cannot be taken apart from one another; neither 
of them is what the Greeks called a “ xw/okttw,” 
a thing apart. 

Well, the individual as we saw assumes forms 
in reflection, which vaiy according to the points 
of view and purposes which reflection brings to 
bear on it. If you allow thought to turn in 
upon itself and watch its own operations, you will 
see how this is. Take, for instance, the illustra-' 
tion of the stereoscope. What we see in the 
stereoscope is really only a flat surface in two 
dimensions of space, but it appeal’s in three 
dimensions. Wo arc, so far as mere observation 
goes, presented with an object in three dimen- 
sions. The reason of this is, that the iiistm- 
ment has made a powerful suggestion to us to 
bring to the organisation of the experience which 
w’e have to interpret the conceptions or cate- 
gories which are deteminative of space of three 
dimensions. It is difficult to overcome .this 
suggestion even when we have learned to refer 
the illusion to its proper place in the context of 
experience. It is suggestion and the belief which 
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follows after it, and the conviction that the con- 
ceptions which we are employing are the right 
conceptions, and the true inodes of organisation 
of the aspects of experience which are present 
to us, that give that form and fixity alike to 
the world of the stereoscope, and to that in 
which we say that we really live and move and 
have our being. If thought be allowed to play 
freely, we find these appearances resolving their 
own fixity, just as it easily dispels the convic- 
tion which makes us interpret the plain flat 
surface which we sec in the stereoscope, as an 
object standing out in tlmee dimensions. 

The test of what is real, the test of what is 
actual, cannot, be found in the mere appearance 
of immediacy. The pictiwe in the stereoscope, 
or the delusion of the madman, also present the 
same aspect of immediacy. The criterion of 
reality cannot, moreover, be looked for, as has 
been suggested, in what has been called the 
wiiqmmss of the individual, or our sense of 
purpose satisfied in it, because, after all, the 
picture in the stereoscope is an individual pictm’e 
in which our purpose of searching for reality rests 
satisfied thsit it has reached reality. What seems 
to be essential is — that the conception we have 
formed should fit in with the context of experience. 

The truth is that the individual, the. pheno- 
menon of experience, gets its fixity and definite- 
ness from the universals of reflection — derives 
from these what Ihe Germans call its “ Dasein ” — 
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the being there and as it is of the individual 
thing. The being of that tumbler, for instiince, 
standing there on the table, is definite and fixe^ 
for me, because I interpret its appearance through 
a system of everyday and very familiar concep- 
tions. It is the system of these conceptions 
which gives me the table and the tumbler, and 
a vast variety of other things to which habit has 
made me assign meanings and uses so regularly, 
that I have ceased to be conscious of the pro- 
cesses of doing so. For a dog, or even an infant, 
that tumbler would not have the significance 
which it has for you and me, nor stand out 
with the reality which it does to our minds. 
The analogy of the stereoscope I’epeated on a 
huge scale is the key to the fixity which the 
outside world seems to present. I shall have to 
develop this fux'ther and make it more intelligilrle 
a little later on. 

The individual in which thought can rest satis- 
fied satisfies thought only for a moment, and 
when thought passes to another point of view, 
to another set of conceptions, it takes up another 
aspect of the individual and so transforms it, 
and gives it another moaning. I gave you as 
an illustration yesterday the man who cuts 
down a tree and makes actable. The wood is 
living wood in his hands, but when he makes 
it into a table he passes away from the living 
tree and thinks only of dead matter. He has 
come to the conception of the table as a purely 
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mechanical arrangement of parts, and of the wood 
as something dead and inert. 

We cannot resolve the truth and reality pos- 
sessed by individual being, by the “that,” into 
the mere satisfaction that we have in it, the 
mere conviction of its reality, or the notion that 
our purpose of seeking Reality is complete in 
it. If so, the stereoscope would give us real 
things. But as I will presently show you, that 
is ’not the test of Reality. The resolution into 
something beyond, into the^ satisfaction of the 
purpose of my mind, as an explanation of the 
meaning of Reality and of the individual, would 
simply, if we relied upon it, prove, as it seems 
to me, a broken bridge, because we should then 
be confronted with the question. What does the 
“is” mean when it is applied to the mind, and 
the pmrpose of the mind which is so satisfied? 

My distinguished predecessor in this Lecture- 
ship, Professor Royce of Harvard, has wiitten a 
very able book upon Idealism, and he appears to 
suggest that the true ineaninj^ of being, of the 
actuality of the individual, is to be found in the 
satisfaction of purpose. But it seems to mo that 
this is only to push the controversy a little fiuther 
back, and to leave you to ask what he means by 
the being of a purpose. Can this bo resolved into 
satisfaetion of purpose in having such a purpose ? 
I venture to doulit whether this analysis, if true, is 
helpful. It seeme as thougli it left us Avith an 
endless regress, and no further on. I jjrofor to 
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say that you must start with the individual form. 
Satisfied purpose, fulfilled meaning, are rather 
features of individuality, than explanations of it. 
So, at least, it seems to me. 

We must have a belief in the real world ; that, 
of course, we must start with. We must believe 
in the appeai’ance, whether it be in the stereoscope 
or in anything else, as real. But what is the test 
of its reality ? Not the mere fact of our belief in 
it, but something else ; its hai*mony with om* own 
other experience, tha-t is the main feature. I will 
show you what I mean. I go into a room, and I 
think I see a chair in it. The room is dark, with 
only the moonbeams playing in. If I trust only 
to my sense of sight, I may make a mistake in 
thinking I see a chair. I may try to sit down ou 
it. If I do so, I shall speedily and effectively find 
out whether it is real or not. Other senses have 
corrected the impressions of the sense of sight. 
But it is not enough that my present impressions 
should agree in telling me that the chair is not 
real. A madman might believe he saw a chair, 
even if he had sat down and had painfully found 
there was no chair there. Even if another element 
came in he might still remain under his delusion. 
He might be deceived about his past impressions 
as easily as about those of his pi’esent experience. 
If I look round, and think that I see a chair 
before me, and then remember that a moment 
before the space was empty, I may conclude that 
my present impression is illusory. But the mad- 
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man may have quite a different impression. His 
whole experience, what he remembers as much 
as what is immediately present to him, may bo 
distorted. Yet another element must come in 
before the test of reality can be satisfied. My 
personal conviction is not enough. My experience, 
if it is to be tme, must harmonise with the 
experience of the other people in my world. All 
men must see and feel in such a fashion that 
tile universals in which their descriptions arc 
recorded arc the same, if the impression is to be 
given the title of real. TBo context with Avhich 
there is to be agreement must Ijc that, not merely 
of my own experience, but of the experience of 
the rest of mankind. It is not enough that the 
entirety of my personal experience should be 
self - consistent. The madman may pronoimce 
self-consistency of his own experience. There 
must be correspondence of what I believe 
with the beliefs of other men about what their 
senses tell them. The image of the chair 
must be there for the experiences of all other 
people ; it must fit in not only with the general 
context of my individual experience as this 
particular A.B. existing at a particular time and 
on a particular spot ; but it must consist with the 
experience of all other individuals, and fit in to 
th5 general context and hannony of the general 
experienee. If it does so completely, then I come 
to the conclusion that it is a real chair. My will 
is then satisfied, has been convinced. In other 
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words, I assent. In fact, I have accepted the 
perception of the chair as part of the real world. 
But my belief in its reality is not enough unless 
the reality is in fact in harmony with the experi- 
ence of myself and other persons alike. That is 
what Mill meant by the system of Permanent 
Possibilities which he said made the reality of the 
object world. 

Such harmony with a system is a conception 
which we get only through reflection, only through 
judgments, whicli we fix and make definite and 
preserve in the mind,' in universals such that we 
can remember them and speak about them and 
communicate them to others through language. 
They do not give yoti the actual “is” of these 
things. That is the unique experience of the mind 
that has it. What is communicated is a descrip- 
tion of a system which you can put in language 
which deals with universals, and universals alone, 
and it is in the objectivity of that syston, that is 
to say in the fact that it is the system of the 
similar experience of everybody, that you get the 
test of reality. You do not make reality ; you do 
not make the world. You do not construct, or 
deduce, or put it together, but you liave a test of 
the presence or absence of that which is meant 
when we spe<ak of reality. It is very difficult to 
gra.sp this rather elusive point, but it is ^ry 
important to keep hold of it, and wo shall come 
back to it later in another form. 

Our characters and om’ outlook on life change 
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as our purposes and our standpoints change with 
chang ing time and circumstances. With enough 
*of variation of purpose and standpoint, our con- 
ceptions may so alter that experience itself may 
become organised quite differently. Insanity is 
the best illustration of this truth. Wc may, too, 
conceive a whole world of people whoso experi- 
ence has grown in forms different from that of 
human beings. I am quite unable to figure to 
myself what the world of experience of a lizard 
or a dog may be. I can to some extent by 
watching its motions guesS what soii of mind a 
lizard or a dog has. But if there be such a 
being as an angel, how does an angel thinlc? 
Again, those Avho live, if they do live, in Jupiter 
and Saturn, may constmct quite a different world 
for themselves from any we know. Their senses 
may be wholly different from ours. They may 
have no perception through sight, for example. 
But it is plain that when you get to the uni- 
versals of their experience, these must be the 
same, because Ave could not otlierwise atttich 
any meaning to their woilds or to themseh^es as 
inhabiting them. It is only on the basis of a 
common system of thouglit, of the validity of 
Reason as the basis and foundation of any 
possible kind of knowledge, that Scepticism can 
ev8n raise its head. 

Now the poets have sometimes veiy clearly 
set before themselves this fact, that the mind 
does not really discover in the Avorld Avhich lies 
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in front of it something hard-and-fast which does 
not vary. They have penetrated, by the power of 
genius, over and over again to the fact that the 
external world which confronts us is only appar- 
ently permanent and impenetrable, and may be 
transformed by thought. I think it is somethilig 
of that kind which Shakespeare has in his mind 
when he makes Prospero in the Tempest tell 
Ferdinand that 

lake the baseless fabric of this vision 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples^ the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stufl’ 

As dreams are made on and our lillle life 
Is rounded with a sleep." 

Or again, when Browning talks of 

Life for ever old yet new. 

Changed not in kind but in degree. 

The instant made eternity." 

He is speaking of the power of the mind 
to transform the world — to turn it into a 
system which may have a reality quite different 
from that of the world of Mr Worldly Wise- 
man. 

Again, when the author of the Book of Revela- 
tion tells us of Him who sat on a great white 
throne, from whose face the • earth and the 
heavens fled away so that there was found no 
place for them, he seems to me to have had in 
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his mind the unreal and transitory and relative 
.character of the universe of sense. 

Perhaps one of the most striking and most 
remarkable breaks-away in our poetiy fi*om the 
standpoint of the hard-and-fast finality of every- 
day immediacy to another point of view, is to be 
found in that extraordinary poem, I think, too 
little recognised in its greatness, that was written 
— the day before she died — by a Yorkshire girl 
ih a country parsonage. She lived among the 
moors, far away from learned society — that girl 
of whom Mr Swinburne Somewhere tells us tliat 
she takes rank as the direct descendant of the 
Titans, as in the line of Shakespeare and of 
Milton. I will quote Emily Bronte’s “ Last 
Lines ” to you entire : — 

No coward soul is mine^ 

No trembler in the world's storm-iroubled sphere 

I see Heaven's glories shine 

And faith shines equal, arming me from fear. 

“ O God, within my breast 

Almighty, ever present Dejty ! 

1 ife that in me has rest 

As I — undying Life — have power in Thee. 

Vain are the thousand creeds 

That move men's hearts, unutterably vain ; 

Worthless as withered weeds. 

Or idlest froth amid the boundless main, 

" '1 o waken dftubt in one 

Holding so fast by 'rhiiie infinity, 

So surely •nchored on 
^ The steadfast rock of immortality 
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“With wide-embracing love. 

Thy spirit animates eternal years. 

Pervades, and broods above. 

Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, and rears. 

“ Thougli earth and man were gone, 

And suns and universes ceased to be. 

And Thou wert left alone. 

Every existence would exist in Thee. 

“ There is not room for Death, 

Nor atom that his might could render void, 
'rhou. Thou art Being and Breath, 

And what Thou art may never be destroyed.” 


Matthew Arnold speaks of these lines as the 
too bold dying song of her 


“Whose soul 

Knew no fellow for might, 
Passion, vehemence, grief. 
Daring, since Byron died.” 


I do not tliiidc he exaggerated. Gertiiinly specu- 
lative poetiy has rarely reached a higher intel- 
lectual level than in this dying outbiu’st. It 
contains the teaching of Aristotle transferred 
from the abstract to the concrete. 

Now the poets have the power of suggesting, 
of making us feel what is real. It may bo that 
what they tell us is the outcome of promptings 
from what Professor James calls the “subliminal 
.self.” That is probably time. But none the less 
is it equally true that the.se feelings fall within 
the world as it seems and belong to reality, and 
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the result of our investigation may be just to 
sliow that they are better pictures of things 
than the pictures that the commonplace man 
presents, in that they exhibit the individual with 
equal reality, but presented at a higher plane. 

♦ Well, we must return for a moment from this 
digi-essiou to our threefold test of what we mean 
by reality : Agreement furnished by (1) Our own 
present senses — of every kind ; (2) Our past sense 
experience ; and (3) The sense experience of 
others. That these afford only a I’elative test we 
have seen. But they thi’o\^ light upon what we 
mean by reality and unreality in hmnan knowledge, 
or, for that matter, in hmnan perception. It 
means the assignment of the phenomenon to its 
proper place in the context of experience. If I am 
standing on a hillside looking across the valley at 
the hilltops opposite, behind which the sun is 
setting in a red glow, I may be tempted to believe 
that the hills are on fire. Now that is a wrong 
inference. Why? Because I know that if I go 
over there I shall not find them red at all, that the 
apparent redness arises from the falling of the 
smi’s rays upon them. Eveiybody standing at my 
point of view would find them apparently on fire, 
but the phenomenon of appearing to be on fire 
would not agree with the general context of 
experience, with the place to which the rest of 
humanity assigned the phenomenon in its reflec- 
tion. Accordingly, I come to the conclusion 
when I reflect on it, that what I did when I 
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thought the hills were on fire was, not to make 
.a mistake about mere sense impression, but to 
assign the phenomenon to a wrong place in the 
context of experience. 

In other words, it is wi’ongly construed experi- 
ence that makes the difference as regards reality. 
When people agree about a thing, and so give 
ground for saying that a phenomenon has appeared 
in the same way in the common system of their 
varying perceptions, the accord or correspondence 
between these experiences is an accord or cori’e- 
spondence for reflection, and not for mere per- 
ception. I cannot experience your sensations any 
more than you can experience mine, but what we 
can do is to communicate to one another common 
judgments, identical judgments, which we have 
formed about these sensations. Wc can describe 
them in language, and if you search the language 
you find that it speaks only in universals. If I say 
that a thing is here, it is to you, looking at it from 
a distant point of view, there. Language is 
entirely taken up with universals, and conveys 
them, and describes a system of intellectual con- 
structions which are not events in Space and Time, 
but are judgments under conceptions which give 
their meaning, and the only meaning they have, to 
what are called the individuals of experience. 

In knowledge we rise by abstraction,* by 
isolating these universals, and therefore knowledge 
as such is never reality, because the universal is 
nothing apart from the individual out of which it 
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has been taken by abstraction. On the other 
hand, the individual emptied of universals, the 
particular as such, is never real, because it is only 
as detemiined by the universals of knowledge in 
the indi%adual, a transitory resting place which 
varies as the universals vary, that the individual 
has its I’eality. 

Veiy often the correspondence that is of the 
essence of reality is cori’espondencc between 
different points of view. Suppose one man eats 
a loaf and another watches him doing it, and 
recognises what he does aS a real event. The 
experience is different in the case of the first man 
from what it is in the case of the second ; but they 
recognise a common social system, which is the 
foundation of their common interpretation of what 
takes place. Therefore, what is real must not 
only be assented to, which is a matter of will, 
for belief is an act of will, but it must formally 
accord with the criterion afforded by a system 
of common conceptions, and that is what gives 
it its objectivity. 

Well, when in abstract reflection wo dis- 
tinguish thought from its object, we get what we 
have called the subject, and we have now learned 
that the subject as distinguished from the object is 
not reality. It will be convenient to get a phrase 
to express the view of the ultimate reality of things 
which insists on the indissoluble union, so far as 
existence is concerned of subject and object, of 
iihiversal and pS.rticular. We may call what we 
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come to as the basis of reality Mind, or we may 
call it Spirit {Geist). At any rate it is what is 
individual, and it holds in a union which is 
irresoluble, because it is presupposed as the 
basis of all analysis, the two moments of the 
universal and the particular which cannot eidst 
outside of it. We cannot deduce it, or the 
universe which exists in it, in its unique indi- 
vidual form as a “This.” You presuppose it in 
the subject of eveiy judgment. Yet the perma- 
nent element is the universal which is isolated, 
it is true, in reflection only, and which gives us 
the system in which alone permanence is to be 
found. 

All language is abstract, even the language 
of poetry. But poetry suggests — its ait is to 
suggest to us — individuals which embody the 
universal in a highly concrete and sensuous form. 
Philosophy gives us more permanent light than 
pootiy does. Philosophy moves in the region of 
abstract thought. But it pays for so doing by 
being cold and lifeless. Therefore, we want in 
our world, not only the cold mind of the 
philosopher, but the feeling of the artist, the 
moral sense of the good man, the sclf-suiTender 
of the religious soul. Without these aspects of 
reality our world would be a very poor one. 

We may now consider that we have pi*o vision- 
ally defined our ultimate reality as Mind or 
Spirit. How then do we proceed to view the 
ordinaiy world as we have it ‘before us? We 
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have already seen that its hard - and - fastness 
to a large extent arises from the conceptions 
which we bring to bear, and the purposes or 
ends under which wo oi’ganise our knowledge. 
Take, as another example of this, what is called 
an* explosion. Nobody can define what an ex- 
plosion is. In the book of the great French 
chemist, Berthelot, there ai’e attempts at a 
definition; but they come only to this, that an 
explosion is nothing more than a very rapid 
burning, and its consequences. But rapidity is 
a relative word. What appeared to a giant 
to bo an instantaneous detonation, might seem 
to a gnat to take a very long time — to be 
almost a slow burning. Then tempo is dif- 
ferent. So it is with space. From the point 
of view of the cell, the organism of the body, 
which is just made up of all the cells acting 
together, may look very much like what the 
starry heavens look to us — something veiy 
remote and of which wo form a mere isolated 
unit. But it is conceivable — and the speculation 
has often been entertained — that there may be 
an organic and conscious life in which we are 
but as cells in a larger organism, to the intelli- 
gence of which we appear in a similar fashion to 
that in which we view the cells of our own body. 
In ihat way the appearance of the universe 
would be quite transformed by reflection. In 
other words, the^ standpoint, or the purpose, or 
the end for which we are organising knowledge, 

F 
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and which determines the conception under which 
we attend and abstract, is what really gives its 
meaning and hard-and-fastness to the world 
which confronts us. 

As another example, take the extreme trans- 
formation which thought makes in the case!* of 
sound. Suppose a man, A.B., comes into my 
room. A person who had never seen him before 
might think him uninteresting or even repulsive 
to look at. Another person, who know that -the 
disfigurement of his face was the result of an 
accident which he met with in saving his friend’s 
life, and that his short-sighted look was the result 
of constant study, might think his face expressive 
of all that is best. He takes up a book and 
reads a few lines of German. The one man 
recognises the words as forming one of Goethe’s 
lyrics. A person who did not know German 
would have one kind of impression, a person 
who did know it quite another. A.B.’s voice 
conveys to tlio one man a mere succession of 
unintelligible sounds. To the other man it 
suggests a vast wealth of images and reflec- 
tions. He forgets the sounds — ceases to dis- 
tinguish them, thinks only of the sense and 
the feelings which are awakened. “ Ueher alien 
Gipfeln i^t Ruhr From the .standpoint of the 
mere student of acoustics, these sounds fofltn an 
experience for the listener cOlnplete in its indi- 
viduality. His purpose rests satisfied and seeks 
nothing beyond. lie has brought it under his 
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special conceptions, converted it by abstraction 
into universals, and is satisfied. But to the other 
man, who knows nothing, and cares little about 
acoustics, the bare sounds cease at once to bo 
bare sounds. They are merged in the thoughts 
which they awaken. The result is two totally 
divergent expeziences, arising from the fact that 
the two observers, in whom respectively these 
experiences have arisen, have different mcntiil 
furnishings and different purposes. So far as 
each recognised a man, they had a common im- 
pression. But oven this was only the outcome 
of common conception and standpoint. A wild 
animal might not have even recognised a man. 
A lizard might not have even recognised a living 
object. So deep down docs the penetrating work 
of thought reach, and so much does the constitu- 
tion of experience depend upon conception and 
piupose. It is the exclusiveness of the standpoint 
at which I am, and of my abstraction under its 
conceptions and for its purposes, that make the 
world seem hard-and-fast. In other words, the 
world as it seems is determined in its foim rather 
by ends and piu’poses than by causes. 

Now, the German book Avhich awoke such 
a mighty response in the mind of the man who 
fippreciated the meaning and form of the thoughts 
expi^ssed in it, would to the dog bo. only so 
much paper and ink, and the dog would know 
no better even after he had chewed it. The 
reality is thus very different in the case of the 
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dog and in that of the person with an instructed 
and developed mind, although so far the basis 
may be a common one. 

It is the necessities of social intercoiu’se 
among individuals with like purposes to fulfil, 
purposes ethical and other, which have rehlly 
made our common world ; and in order to 
fashion, each for himself, the common ethical 
and general world in which we live, we have 
adopted certain common ends, and these common 
ends have developed om- common language, our 
common standpoints, and determined us to 
abstract from all aspects of the world except 
those which fit in with these standpoints and 
purposes. 

Suppose somebody asks what is the cause of 
the fire. The scientific man would say that the 
fire was caused by the uniting of the atoms of 
oxygen with the atoms of carbon, but the house- 
maid would say that the cause of the fire was the 
putting of the match to it, and from her point of 
view she would ,be right. Her business is to 
apply the match, and with the chemical side of 
the question she has nothing to do. Thus what 
'is real and true in the world, however important, 
depends upon its hanuony with the context of 
experience, and is always in a sense relative. 

Thought, reflection, is free and self-determining, 
and can and does select its pufposes and ends and 
the conceptions under which it ■v^ill work. It is by 
following certain purposes and ends that the notion 
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of the hard-and-fastuess of t.lie world which con- 
fronts us becomes evolved. But, of coiu-se, this 
valuable faculty has its dangerous tendencies. We 
tend to hypostatise those abstract views which 
everyday life gives us, so that what are really 
abstractions become mistaken by us for real things. 
We can see how this constantly happens. It is 
enough for me to remind you of the way in which, 
in even the exact sciences, such abstractions as 
forde and atoms have ansen ; working hypotheses 
which the man of science Ijas hypostatised into 
notions of real individuals, of which he talks 
as though they could conceivably be reached 
through the senses. They are really nothing 
of the kind, but, as we shall find later, only 
the outcome of abstraction under certain cate- 
gories. 

What it comes to is this — thought does not 
make things any more than things make thought. 
That kind of notion, with its implication of 
causality, belongs to the old theoiy of the mind 
as a thing which looks out fsom windows of 
sense at other things in the outside world. 
This window theory is inadequate from every 
point of view. It breaks down physiologically, 
because, if my optic nerve is destroyed, I do. 
not see the outside world. A race of people 
bom without optic nerves would have no sense 
of sight at all. "fhe realities of things arise 
by .objective con^metion. Psychologically the 
window theory is just as inapt, for the reasons 
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which Berkeley aiul Mill have given us at 
length. 

Do not he misled by the difficulty which arises 
from the notion of separate minds, existing out- 
side each other in space and time, on the footing 
of each one being among many like it. That, 
again, is only the residt of the organisation of our 
experience under certain categories. I interpret 
myself as one among many, as one individual 
among a mnltitude of individuals in a world in 
which we all live. J cannot penetrate into yonr 
minds or experiences, but by a knowledge of my 
own I can fonn a conception of their nature. 
Professor Ward, in his admirable Gifford Lectures, 
discusses what a distinguished continental psycho- 
logist, Eichard Avenaiius, used to call “Intro- 
jection.” It means that my picture of you comes 
ft’om interpreting. I interpret you in a way 
which I get by considering myself. Now the 
notion of myself as the basis from which I do 
this is only a secondary and derivative notion in 
the system which is presupposed as the founda- 
tion upon which we build up our ideas of separate 
individuals, each standing to the rest as one among 
many. 

I may observe that the critical philosophy of 
Kant, one of the greatest systems which the world 
has ever seen, breaks down just at this point. 
Kant had to account for experience. He said, 
“ What I have to do is to ask, how is experience 
possible 1 ” and his view of it was that, the activity 
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of mind, not of mind conceived as an individual 
with a locality in space and time, because that 
for Kant was only a derivative conception, but 
the activity of mind, taken simply as the pure- 
activity of thought consti-ucting its object world, 
ojJbrated upon a certain raw material of sense 
which he refused to attempt to deduce. Kant 
never would try to deduce the particulars of 
sense. But he thought tliat the activity of intel- 
ligence, operating upon the particulars of sense, 
aiTanged them in two pure forms of Space and 
Time. And so the world of experience was con- 
structed, and beyond the limits of the twelve 
categories which Kant took from the Logic of 
Aristotle and regarded as exhaustive, he did not 
allow the categories of experience to go, and he 
limited the real world to the world of experience 
so constructed. 

Now there are many criticisms to be made on 
Kant’s philosophy. Wo shall have to deal with 
the Aristotelian Logic at a later stage. The 
main criticism which I wish to make — and, 
indeed, the last word I have to say to you 
to-day — is that Kant was infected with the 
psychological point of view, the notion that you 
can break up experience, that you can treat the 
particulars of sense as if they could be converted 
into individuals of experience by the . synthetic 
activity of pime ifttelligence working from outside 
them, and, as part of the process, welded together 
in the independently existing fonns of Space and 
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Time. How far this point of view will cany you, 
the moflem psychologist Mttnsterberg has shown 
in his admirable little volume Psychology and Life* 
There the author points out that Psychology, like 
all other sciences, has got its own categories and 
conceptions, and that, adopting these categories 
jind conceptions for its own purposes, it views 
the indindual abstractly, busying itself only with 
certain universal features Avhich it selects by 
abstraction, and consequently gives rise to the 
notion that the mind consists of a series of 
separate feelings or impressions or sensations — in 
other words, that what is called atomism is the 
basis on which the mind is built up. 

Even by looking into our own minds we can 
see that this is not true. In watching the de- 
velopment of a child’s mind, we see that knowledge 
grows by the further development of an aT-etpov 
by the gradual introduction of definite organisation 
into a vague continuum. The truth is that Kant, 
like many other people, illusti’ates the dangers of 
those metaphors which make the path of the 
philosopher at once so easy and so difficult. 
Experience is no onion, the coats of which can 
be peeled off one by one. Experience is not a 
thing to be laid on the dissecting table and taken 
to pieces. It is the ultimate reality behind which 
you cannot get if you once realise that it m^ans 
and is just the individual as the 'presupposition of 
knowledge. That is a point of view in which 

* Miinsterberg, Psychology and Life. 
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Hegel had to correct Kant, in (.he same way as 
Aristotle had to correct Plato. 

I think that we have now cleared our way so 
far, and that we may feel that we have got some 
film ground on which to tread in making our 
ascent to a furiher, and, I am afraid, not less 
difficult stage of the pathway which -we shall have 
to tread to-morrow. 



LECTURE IV 

At the commencement of these lectures I told you 
that my task would l)e to develop a single thought, 
and that no novel one. I have in each Icctm’e 
reiterated the doctrine that the real is the indi- 
vidual, and that it is a fallacy to think that we 
can divorce the universal ft'om the particular, or 
find either of them elsewliei'o than in the con- 
crete experience in which we men and women 
live and move and have our being. Those of 
you who are theologians may be thinking of the 
old Scottish preachers who made a point of 
expounding in each discourse the scheme of 
salvation in its completeness. They had a reason 
for tins, and, like them, I have a reason for my 
reiteration. 

My reason is that the acceptance of the doctrine 
which I have just stated, purified from the language 
of false metaphors and bad metaphysics, is nothing 
short of om‘ tov otw, and is the basis on which 
alone we can build up an intelligible view of the 
Cosmos, and our place in it. Yet we have found 
that the individual of perception, the real, as we 
insist that it is, behaves in a W’ay that is unsatis- 
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factory when we try to keep it in the rigitl boinls 
in which for everyday pm-poses we seek to bind it. 
Under reflection it discloses itself as full of contra- 
dictions, as self-developing, in as much as the 
thought which seems to fix it is really self- 
developing thought of which the conceptions arc* 
constantly altering. 

When by abstraction we tiy to hypostatiso the 
individuals of experience into a final and fixed 
shape, these forms always turn out to bo menda- 
cious, to disclose inherent contradictions. Yet 
they jjoint to fuller and more adequate views of 
themselves which lie beyond. There was an 
English judge who was fond of staying that the 
truth lurks even in an affidavit and will come out, 
and we may say of the individuals of sense that 
even in them there unfolds itself a higher view of 
things. The truth shines through them, as, indeed, 
the poets have shown us in illustrations such as 
those which I quoted to you in my last lecture. 

Well, at the close of my second lecture I said 

that I should endeavour to clear the way a little 

* 

more — ^to get rid of the weeds which might impede 
the strokes of the swimmer progressing from the 
shallow water from which we sttaried to the deeper 
water in which we must swim if we ai’e to make 
progress. We have cleared away in the course 
of these lectm’os several masses of weeds. We 
have got rid cJf the “window” theory of the 
mind; the metaphor of making or constructing 
things^ by thought ; the atomism of the old Psycho- 
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logy ; the notion, which misled even Kant, that 
experience could be divided into elements, and thq 
mind into faculties. All these we have more or 
less got rid of, and we find ourselves in agreement, 
not only with great teachers of speculative science 
like Aristotle, but in this matter with the gr^t 
critics of life, the great poets and the great artists 
also. 

Goethe, for example, is never tired of telling us 
that wo cannot break up experience, tlmt we must 
take life as a whole ; that even in Science we fail 
utterly when we forget* that we cannot break up 
the living thing into a mechanism. When the 
student in Famt goes to interview Faust, and 
finds Mephistopheles dre’ssed up in his gown, 
Mephistopheles gives him some very wise counsel. 
Among the wise things which Mephistopheles says 
to the student is this : 

Wer will was Lebendig's erkenneii nnd beschreiben, 
Sucht erst den Geist lierauszutreiben^ 

Dann hat er die Theile in seiner Hand^ 

Fehlt leider ! nur das Geistige Band. 

Encheiredn naturce nennt’s die Chemie, 

Spottet ihrer selbst, und weiss nicht wic.” * 

But the name of Goethe and the thought of 
the scheme of Famt suggest to my mind the yet 

* “ The man who seeks a living thing to know 
First seeks to drive the soul out — so, 

Then the parts he can hold in his hand and class, 

But the soul and the spirit are gone, alas ! 

Enckeiresm itaiume this Chemistry names, « 

Nor knows how herself she thus mocks at and blames.” 
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wider way in which Goethe put this gi’cat tmth. 
Indeed, it underlies and forais the scheme and 
basis of the whole drama of Faitst, Let me tiy 
to describe it in a few sentences. Faust, as you 
all remember, is a man who Ims spent his life in 
th^ acquisition of abstract knowledge. Ho grows 
old. He is dissatisfied with the want of the 
richness of life in the univei'sals, the abstract uni- 
versals, among which he moves. He summons 
up first of all the Earth Spirit, but he finds 
between it and himself no^ affinity. He has cut 
himself off too completely from the fulness and 
immediacy of nature. The Earth Spirit tells him 
that he, Faust, reseinbles the spirit that he com- 
prehends, and not him, the Earth Spirit. Then 
Faust goes farther; he is willing to make a 
bargain with the Powers of Darkness by which 
he is to get back youth in its freshness and rich- 
ness, to quaff the full goblet of the senses, and 
so to make up, as it seems to him, at any rate 
at the moment, for what he has lost. But then 
comes in the subtlety, as it has always seemed 
to me, of the whole poem, t’aust’s mind is a 
completely furnished mind ; he has lofty cate- 
gories and perceptions ; he knows what truth is ; 
his is the highest point of view. His only 
mistake has been that he has divorcetl the world 
of knowledge too much from the concrete riches 
of immediacy, and so has won it in an abstract 
and unsatisfying shape. Well, he makes his 
bargain with the Power of Darkness, and in the 
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first part of tlio play you find the preliminaiy 
working out of the tragedy. The bargain is that 
when Eaust shall say to the passing moment, 
“Stay, thou art fair,” ho shall then pass into the 
hands of Mephistophelos. But although in the 
first part Mephistophelos puts within the rOkch 
of Eaust, not only the youth which he bargained 
for, but evoiy kind of delight of the senses, 
every kind of extravagance of youthful life, Eaust 
remains unsatisfied. The large conceptions . of 
his mind find in the riches of the sense world 
which are offered to him something divorced 
from thought, divorced from his own large ends 
and purposes, and so what is profoundly misatis- 
factoiy. His gi'oat mind cannot find ilsclf, to 
use a Goriuan expi-ession, in the world which 
is now opened up to him, and accordingly the 
first part ends in disaster and misery. 

Then comes that second part, which Goethe 
wrote after the meditation of a quarter of a 
century. We are inti’oduced to the spccbicle of 
Eaust, now a middle-aged man, after the wild 
career of his youth, lymg on a floweiy bank, 
sprinkled by the spirits with the waters of Lethe, 
in order that ho may forget the disappointments 
of the past. He awakes, goes out into the 
world of men, just as a middle-aged man in the 
full strength of his powers would do. He tflrusts 
himself into the life of courts, of state-craft. He 
entleavours, not from any high or lofty piuposc, 
but merely to give himself the* sense of power 
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satisfied, to control the affairs of his fellow 
cfeatures ; he 'succeeds, and yet he is not satis- 
fied. He seeks to bring back by magic power 
the spectacle of Greek art and of Greek beauty 
in its noblest form. He gains experience. Still 
he'*is not satisfied. For he is desiring these 
things, not in the light of any large and lofty 
purpose, but for the mere satisfaction of liis 
individual wishes. Tims his mind still remains 
divorced from the ti’ue object world in which 
alone it can find reality, find itself again. 
His universal is not combined with the par- 
ticular in an individual whole in which it can 
rest. 

The situation remains abstract. But time 
passes, and there comes a moment when Faust, 
full of years, but also rich and powerful, sees 
some poor people on a property of his own, try- 
ing to keep out the sea which is breaking through, 
and destroying their little village. Ho dii'ccts 
that they should be assisted. He watches them 
struggling day after day, and struggling at last 
through his aid successfully, to keep out the 
waters wliich have been raining their land. A 
now sense, new altogether, is awakened in him. 
He feds now not only that he is using his 
power for an unselfish end ; he realises that he 
has found objectivity— -he has found a world in 
which his mind 4s face to face with what it 
recognises as real and akin to its own ends and 
purposes. lie feels, too, that here is the real 
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learning of which he has been in search. And 
then he says, looking up: — 


“ Ja! cliesem Sinnc bin ich ganz ergebcn, 
l^as ist der Weisheit letzter Schluss : 

Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Lebeii, 
Der taglich sie croberii muss. ” * 


Or, translating these things into the thought that 
underlies the whole, he only can gain life and 
freedom who looks upon them, not merely as 
goods to be desired f^om outside, and as indepen- 
dent in their nature of his own energies, but as 
that highest experience which comes to Will and 
Intelligence only through constant striving to 
realise themselves at their highest level. 

Faust now sees that the former alternative is 
an untme view, and that it is only when the 
mind daily works out for itself, daily earns for 
itself again its life and freedom through its own 
exertions, that it can really gain and keep 
them. 

And so it is that in Fattst you have at the 
end just what we learn in the Prologue. The 
Deity in the Prologue, after allowing Mephisto- 
pholes to have his will and telling him that, while 
he may go forth and tempt Faust, ho will in the 
end fail, because Faust is of the higher ^order 


* Y cs, to this Ihouglit I hold with firm })ersistence, 
The last result of wisdom stamps it true, 

He only earns his freedom and eiystence, 

Who daily conquers them anew ! ” 
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of the sons of men, speaks these significant 
iyor<ls : — 

^^Doch ilir, die eehteii Goltcr-solmo, 

P^rfrout OHch der lebendig reichi'ii Scliom; ! 

ID.is Werdeude, das ewig wirkt mid Icbt, - 
Umfass eiK-li mit dcr laebe holdcii Schraiikcii, 

Und was in scliwankeiider Pirseheiiuiiig schwcbl, 
Befestigot mit dauerndeii Gcdaiikeii.’* * 


This is the last injunction of Philosophy, the 
lesson that Faust is to learn. So the great 
tragedy of Faatit is workc^l out. So it is that 
Faust’s mind at its highest, having found itself 
again in this the highest conviction, that it must 
work out its own life and freedom in the larger 
sphere of action on behalf of others — passes into 
the Eternal. So it is that Avhen Faust says to 
the Moment, “Stay, thou art fair,” and at that 
same instant dies, his soul is saved, the bargain 
notwithstanding; and the Devil, whoso categories 
of comprehension arc of a limited order and cannot 
take in the true meaning of what has hapjjened, 
finds that his prey has escaped^ him. 

Well, one sees in those illustrations from the 
poets how if you take the greatest minds in litera- 
ture, the greatest critics of life, that same thought 
which underlies Philosophy is constantly repro- 

the only real Sons of God 
. Enjoy the ricli, the ever living Beauty, 

The self-creative dunging forms that work and live. 

Hold these in bonds of love that never weaken 
. The self-dissolvinj^ shapes that ever move before 3'on 
Fix and make firm through thought that stands for ever." 

G 
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ducing itself. The highest is not to bo looked for 
in some woidd beyond. It lies in the Here and 
Now, in just this world comprehended at a loftier 
plane. We have not to tiy to deduce the Universe 
aroimd us. What wo have to do is to clear 
away from our minds the rubbish of hypostatised 
abstractions, which hinder us from apprehending 
the nature of reality under adequate conceptions 
and categories. 

Now the Greeks were probably less hampered 
than wo arc in thinking after this fashion, because 
their minds wore free from some at least of the 
abstractions that trouble us. For example, take 
the great distinction which runs through modern 
Philosophy, and which I started with in the first 
lecture, the distinction between subject and object. 
Scarcely a trace of it is to be found in definite 
form anywhere in Greek Philosophy. Aristotle, 
who was systematic if anybody was, makes it 
clear that in the individual nature of actuality he 
does not recognise a divorce between what we 
should call subje9t and object, nor yet a divorce 
between the imiversal and the particular. He is 
perfectly aware that there is an aspect in which 
the mind appears as the mind of a particular 
person, and in which nature confronts the mind 
in that form as something foz’eign. He, knows 
that Philosophy has to take account of the fact 
that the world itself belongs to the field of 
natiu’c, and that in the object^ world the mind 
finds itself as a thing in time and space with a 
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history and a body. For mind in this aspect the 
particulars of sense come first. Yet these par- 
ticulars, and the individual intelligence, and the 
system which is the outcome of thinking of it a 
thm standf)oint, presuppose a deeper view of mind 
in which the categories of the particular self are 
transcended. 

In the Third Rook of the De Anlma, in the 
fifth chapter, Aristotle, after dAvelling on the 
double character of is'oi/y or Reason, which, he says, 
can perceive and so become all things, find also 
emtte all thing.s, goes on ; — 

“Tills phase of reason is separate from and 
uncompounded with material conditioiifs, tand, 
being in its essential character fully and actually 
realised, it is not subject to improssioiis from 
without : for the creative is in cveiy case more 
honourable than the passive, ju.st as the originat- 
ing principle is supeiior to the matter which it 
forms. And thus, though knowledge as an actu- 
ally realised condition is identical with its object, 
this knowledge as a potential Rapacity is in time 
prior in the individual, though in universal exist- 
ence it is not even in time thus prior to actual 
thought. Further, this ci'eath'^o reason does not 
at one time think, at another time not think [it 
think^’dtemally], and, when separated from the 
body, it remains nothing but what it essentially 
is : and thus it Ts alone immortal and eteraal. 
Of this unceasjp,g work of thought, however, 
we retaip no memory, because this reason is 
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imafiFccted by its objects ; whereas the receptive 
passive intellect (which is affected) is perishable, 
and can really think nothing without the support 
of the creative intellect.”^' 

In other words, putting aside metaphors, which 
Aristotle uses and understands, he is drawing the 
distinction between intelligence as taken at two 
phmes, the passive reason, intelligence viewed 
abstractly and at a standpoint from which it 
exhibits itself as within nature ; and, on the other 
hand, the active reason or intelligence conceived as 
the mind or spirit within which the universal and 
particular fall, combined in the individual within 
which they are inseparable except by abstrac- 
tion. 

Now, another remarkable thing about Aristotle 
is the way in which ho realises that when we 
get to the standpoint of the active reason, of 
mind or spirit, as wo should call it in modern 
parlance, we have got away from the embar- 
I’assing conception of the relationship of the one 
and the many. It has always been a great 
difficulty to those who looked at these things 
uncritically to miderstaiid how, if idealism is true, 
the mind can be one thing among many. Aris- 
totle sees perfectly plainly that the mind can bo 
regarded as one thing among many Oir^ly^when 
it is looked at from the point of view of a stage 
of thought which is not that of speculative 
knowledge. ^ 

* Wallace’s Translation, p. 161. 
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Now, wo have always to bear in mind the 
difference between these two planes of thought 
or ways of looking at the indi^^du^ll. The stand- 
point of A.B. as a person in this world, with a 
name and a liistory and relationships, is one that 
we cannot possibly get away from. Tlie very 
basis of my being hero and speaking to you, and 
myself thinking and reflecting, is that I am just 
this particular individual with a particular mental 
and physical history, siuToundings, and relation- 
ships. It is on that veiy* basis that I proceed. 
But then, it is just because we have learned that 
mind, in so far as it is the ultimate reality, is 
not a thing distinct from mind looked at from 
the point of view of individual experience, but a 
fuller thinking out of what already is potentially 
there in the individuals of first experience, that 
the gulf which has so embarrassed people Avho 
approach the consideration of Philosophy is 
bridged over. We find in everyday life that the 
individual of experience is not taken as final. 
We do not cither in thcoiy or in practice limit 
our consideration by the assumption that the 
individual so taken is an end in himself. The 
soldier *011 the battle-fiehl who goes to death 
without a doubt for his country, transcends the. 
individrt^T standpoint. The martyr at the stake 
does so likewise. And in the field of Science 
the mathematician* who goes beyond immediacy, 
and reasons aboy,t the relations of space in the 
region of remote worlds, has also transcended 
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the iumiediacy of the senses, and has earned 
the power of reflection, through abstract methods, 
to a point which has enabled it to break through 
the limits of his powers of direct perception. 
Then again, the mathematician gives us other 
illusti’ations of the extraordinary power of 
thought to transcend itself. He can use the 
symbols in mathematics of impossible quantities 
— quantities of which ho cannot predicate exist- 
ence, but which are yet symbolical of relation- 
ships which, in mathematics, are not only real- 
ised, but made practical use of. 

The poet, again, who makes us realise the 
overwhelming presence of wdiat eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard, teaches us, in Matthew Arnold’s 
phrase, “to see life steadily, and to see it 
whole.” 

In oiu’ everyday life we, at every moment, 
transcend the point of view of mere individuality. 
However much the plain man may find that tlie 
standpoint of individuality is a necessary and 
useful one, it is a standpoint which is necessary 
and useful only within the limits of the pm’poses 
for which it is made available. Without it wo 
could not get on. Unless I, by an absfci’action, 
which, for the purposes of social intercourse, is 
essential, looked upon myself as a thiii^'.s^ith a 
particular mind and history attached to it, as a 
being standing in social relationships, it would 
1)0 impossible for mo to condi^ct any conversa- 
tion with you or to live in a common social 
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world. It is only on the basis of the relation- 
^Jiip of the one and the many, it is on the 
basis of assuming this relationship as om* work- 
ing hypothesis, that wo can make any progress 
at all, and the assumption is, I need not say, a 
legitimate one. Of course, even on that foot- 
ing, the assumption is only valuable and 
legitimate when used for eveiyday purposes, and 
it is ceiiainly an assmnption which will not 
stand when we come to the purposes of specu- 
lative thought. 

For social purposes we must regard men, 
women, and children as beings with histories and 
names, and look upon them as things with minds 
in them which peer through the windows of the 
senses and possess faculties. It is necessary for 
everyday life. It is a common way of looking 
at things which we have evolved and use in 
social life. 

But in social life we have got complex points 
of vieiv. Even the everyday person, in his 
everyday conduct, is constantly coming upon 
a standpoint which transcends these purposes. 
The moral law, religion and the church, the state 
and the duties of the citizen, these all carry you 
beyond the individual, and they carry you beyond 
the incVz-Mual in the very midst of an experience 
which we treat as single and do not break up, 
because it is our everyday life, in which we have 
no need to distinguish the purposes and stand- 
points which c(^nbine in focussing it. All these 
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standpoints and purposes seem to combine and 
lie side by side in producing the complex whole 
of what we call social life. 

I showed you that the relation of cause and 
effect would i^ot bear looking at in the case of the 
housemaid putting a match to the fire. I pointed 
out to you that what she did was not in any 
intelligible sense a cause, that the potential energy 
in the wood was just as much the cause of the fire 
as the putting of the match to it. But it was for 
the social pm'pose of Kesponsibility to those who 
had the direction of the siffairs of the house, that 
the housemaid, in explaining the cause of the fire, 
selected this conception — over which she liad con- 
trol. Well, cause and effect is just an illustration 
of that rough-and-ready kind of conception which 
we use in eveiyday life and which we hypostatise. 
We talk of a “cause” as though it were some 
event which wo could separate off from other 
events and consider by itself; whereas, when wo 
look scientifically at the brnming of the fire we 
find that the cause is only the totality of the 
conditions, and that the effect is nothing else but 
these taken as a whole. But we hypostatise the 
one fcatiu’c which wo have selected and called 
the cause. We tend in consequence to apply 
this categoiy where it has no applicati 0 *. 4 ^t fill 
— to apply it to the nature of ultimate reality, 
to apply it to the nature of G&d, to apply it in 
the symbols and forms which ^ the poets and 
artists in their own way use. 'Only the poets 
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cand artists see, sliiiiing through these images, 
that higher aspect of the truth Mdiich discloses 
the contradictory and transient nature of all 
these hypostatised individuals which, by abstract 
conceptions, wc figure to oiu'selves. 

It is, ot course — as I have often said in the 
course of these lectures — oiu* social purposes which 
develop this Avay of looking at things. The desire 
to communicate with those around it develops the 
child’s intellect more than anytliing or anybody 
else. Language enables us^to think and compare 
our conceptions, and yet if there is anything which 
has become plain it is that language conveys, not 
the experience of the individual, because that is 
unique and incommunicalde, but universals, con- 
ceptions whicli enable other people to view their 
individual experience from just the same plane or 
standpoint as our own. There is not a single word 
in language which docs not import a universal. 
We talk in universals, and it is our social neces - 
sities which have caused us to develop our faculty 
of communicating in this fashion to an extent of 
Mdiicdi we arc wholly unconscious. 

What we have to do, starting on the basis of 
the view of the self as an individual l)eiug in the 
world, is to disentangle the highest plane of com- 
prohens.V^^^f\vhich is implicit in that individuality, 
and which emerges Avhen wc let thought play u2)on 
itself. Of course •Philosophy, when it does this 
systematically, is^ abstract. Pliilosojihy is always 
abstract, but ar^^ and religion, which ojjcrate sym- 
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bolically, help to a closer grasp, and they have 
their justification from Philosophy even though it 
must at times criticise them. But apart from the 
test of Philosophy, which never can give you the 
full richness which you have in art or religion, but 
which can give you a test of their truth, they lire, 
as Professor James has pointed out, no safe guides 
to truth. 

Well, we have got to deal with the individual 
self in this light, that it is a conception which, is 
never wholly thought (^t, and in which we cannot 
really rest. People talk as if they knew what they 
meant by their individual selves, but if they 
analyse there is nothing more difficult than to say 
what they mean when they use the phrase. The 
world thinks of A.B.’s particidar appearance, 
name, family, body, clothes even, and so on. But 
he may change his name, may ignore his relation- 
ships, may go to a countiy where he is not known, 
and still remain himself. Ho is identified for new 
reasons, and a self with different pai’ticulars is 
attributed to him. Now what is his roial self? 
Not his body, because his hand, for instance, he 
can cut oft', and still remain himself Not his 
meinoiy oven, because although his mcraoiy fails 
him, he will still be recognised as a self Certainly 
not his history and rektionships, bccauK^if these 
wore unknown or had been forgotten, he would 
still be credited with his selfhood. It is very 
difficult really to come to any other conclusion 
than that the word “self” is'*- like the word 
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“ cause,” one of these outcomes of htxlf thought out 
standpoints which are useful in evoiyday life, but 
which will not bear the dry light of Science. 

The self may be taken to mean the corporeal 
feeling — the feeling of the body that one has as 
something uistinet from outside things in which 
one does not feel, but which can make the body 
feel. But even that is a vanishing conception if 
we understand the process of Metabolism. The 
body is always changing its substance, and tak- 
ing in new material. Tho^truth is, that you can 
extrude, one by one, the particulars which j^ou tiy 
to hypostatise as the elements in the self. You 
find that they are merely made part of the Ego, 
and that the notion of the self as comprising them, 
although a necessary and valuable working hypo- 
thesis, is a notion that will not stand the test of 
reflection even at the level at which we mean by 
the self an individual in space and time, one 
ainoug others. If, on the other hand, 1 try to 
confine the identification of the self to what 
belongs to pure thought, I find that I am in a 
difficulty of another kind, because if I abstract 
from all my internal experience, if I distinguish 
my emotions, feelings, expeiionccs, from the 
subject fiyr which they are, I got back to the 
pure abfriS’Setion of mere thinking, and that again 
is so unreal that, divorced from its particulars, 
divorced from il>s manifestation in an object 
world, I cannot even name it, so comifletely 
have I eliminal!bd all reality from it. 
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The truth is, that in order to get the real 
meaning of self, you must go to a more complete 
view of mind than the one with which we have 
just been dealing. We have been chasing a 
mj}pos(fd individual which we cannot find just 
because it is an abstraction, and have been try- 
ing to identify it with reality. Its notion dis- 
closes itself as full of contradictions, as a notion 
which has only emerged because people are 
forced to go beyond the old “window” theciy 
of the mind as a thj-ng with faculties. Hume 
was perfectly right in declaring that he could 
catch no separate idea of the self when he 
looked into his mind. If your method is to 
look into the mind, regarded as a stream of 
psychical occuirencos, you Avill find no presenta- 
tion of a substance Avhich manifests itself in 
them. It is only when you realise that there is 
another aspect of mind that you cease to trouble 
yom'solf. Knowledge, final reality, is Mind; for 
the final reality is always in an indiA'idual fonn. 
Yoim self, your personality, is a phase of final 
reality Avhich it is a fallacy to seek to find as 
existing independently of that in Avhich it mani- 
fests itself. It is that on which the entirety of 
experience is dependent. Your self is not the 
final and ultimate fact, the individihftv»jvhich 
only discloses itself as free from contradictions, 
when you have brought to the understanding 
of it the highest categories. Yoiu- self spoken 
of in eveiyday parlance is only that same 
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ultimate reality viewed from the lower stand- 
point at which it is presented as one among 
many. You are on a wild-goose chase when 
you tiy to identify it with any particulars of 
experience, divorced from the movement of 
thought in which they are set, and in Avhich 
they have their being. It is the abstractness 
of your point of view that has given rise to the 
difficulty. 

• Now, it is easy to state these things, and' it 
is extremely difficult to got a concrete concep- 
tion of them before the mind. Wo are in a 
region where we have passed beyond the con- 
ceptions of everyday life; but it is well for any- 
body who is discouraged by such a I’cfiection to 
remember that wo have exactly the same sort of 
difficulties in the Sciences. In piu’c mathematics, 
for instance, and particularly in the calculus, there 
is the same tiwiiiug upside down of our everyday 
conceptions. But the view which I have put 
before you is the view not of one system only, 
but of every conci’ctc system of Idealism. 

In his Logic, Hegel gives a* description which 
I should like to quote, as putting, in other words, 
just what I have boon tjying to state to you. 
He says : — 

* “ Tf-'lJiought never gets further than the 
universality of the Ideas, as was perforce the 
case in the first philosophies (when the Elcatics 

* Eiin/clojuidicy p.ir. 12. The Logic oj I legal ; 
Wallace’s TranslatiAi, Second Milion, p. 21. 
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never got beyond Being, or Ileraelitus beyond 
Becoming), it is justly open to the charge 'of 
formalism. Even in a more advanced phase of 
Philosophy wo may often find a doctrine which 
has mastered merely certain absti-act propositions 
or formulae, such as ‘In the absolute all is one’” 
— (elsewhere he likens Schelling’s Absolute to 
the night in which all cows look black) — 
“ ‘ SulYjcct and object fire identical,’ — and only 
repeating the same thing Avhen it comes to par- 
ticulars. Bearing iiw’ mind this first period of 
thought, the period of mere generality, wo may 
safely say that experience is the real author of 
growth and advance in Philosophy. For, firstly, 
the empirical sciences do not stop short at the 
mere observation of the individual features of a 
phenomenon. By tho aid of thought they are- 
able to meet Philosophy with materials prepared 
for it, in tho shape of general uniformities, i.e., 
laws and classifications of phenomena. When 
this is done, the particular facts which they con- 
tain arc I’eady to be received into Philosophy. 
This, secondly, implies a certain compulsion on 
thought itself to proceed to those coiiercte specific 
truths. The reception into Philosophy of these 
scientific materials, noAV that thought Jias removed 
their immediacy and m.ade them cease be mere 
dabi, forms at the same time a development of 
thought out of itself. Philosophy then owes its 
development to the empirical sciences. In return 
it gives their contents, what is so vital to them. 
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the freedom of thought.” . . . “The fact as 
expciienced thus becomes an illustration and 
a copy of the original and completely self- 
supporting activity of thought.” 

In other words, ho says, that the work of 
thinliing is to transfoim the individual of experi- 
ence by setting it in now lights at the standpoint 
to which thought has now attained. One might 
multiply illustrations of this. What ho says is 
as .true of the Sciences as of Philosophy. TJic 
illustration Avhicli 1 gave you of the fire shoAvs 
hoAv thought carries you beyond mere immediacy 
to the conceptions Avhich giA^e to mere immediacy 
its meaning, and it shows the jday of thought Avith 
the individual. AVo ahvays start from a “that.” 
The judgment of knowledge is always about a 
“that.” My recognition as such of that glass of 
water standing on the table is a judgment which 
starts from a “ that ” — a “ that ” Avhich is indefinite, 
which I qualify and make dofiiiito by the con- 
ceptions AA'hich I bring to boar on it. The “ that ” 
is always relative and ti’ansient. With ncAv stand- 
points, Avith further insight, the” “that,” the glass 
of water, gets a ncAv meaning for me. It may 1)C 
that I am thinking of it noAV Avith the knowledge 
of certain chemical combinations. The process of 
deA’eloping' tlie content is always going on. Water 
may mean the same to you and me so long as 
Ave look at it from the same point of view, but 
water means a very different thing from the point 
of view of the chemist from what it does from the 
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point of view of the man who merely drinks it. For 
the chemist the “ that ” has had a further “ what ” 
incorporated in it, and is enriched. If we say that 
the Esse of the subject in judgment is Intelligi, that 
is true in a sense, provided that we arc careful 
that we understand and eliminate the metaphor, 
which represents the subject as separable from 
the entirety of reality, and the predicate as separ- 
able from it otherwise than by abstraction. It 
is a very useful phrase for making plain .the 
dependence of the “that” of individual actuality 
on the univcrsals of thought, and the nothingness 
of mere feeling. Rut we cannot, as I have often 
said, separate thought from things except by 
abstraction. 

The picture of a pure solf-eonsciousncss regard- 
ing tilings from the highest standpoint, finding 
itself in its objects and no longer troubled by 
any distimition between the object world and 
itself, because it has got rid of all tlie abstractions 
of lower standpoints, such a picture we cannot 
present to ourselves, because wo are compelled 
to view the miiVcrse from the standpoint of the 
particular individual. But by reflection we may 
get towards the grasp of the concrete truth that 
this is the final conception of the sclfj the real 
foundation and meaning of experience; and that 
it is really actualiscd in experience. 

Well, from this standpoint wo eliminate the 
notion of nature as being related to intelligence 
as an eftcct to a cause, smd we* cease to attempt 
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any deduction of nature. . This is expressed in a 
passage in Hegel where he speaks of* “the one 
living Mind whoso nature is to think, to bring 
to self-consciousness what it is, and, with its 
being thus set as object before it, to be at the 
\ame time raised above it, and so to reach a 
higher stage of its own being.” The “that” of 
mind so regarded confronts ns in self-conscious- 
ness as the ultimate fact, the finally real, and 
tliB business of Philosophy seems to be just to 
allow reflection, freed jS'om wrong categories 
and metaphors, to allow the movement of mind 
to disentangle its own nature, and to bring it 
to self-consciousness. As Goethe said : — 

Natur hat weder Kern nocli Scliale, 

Alles ist sie mit einem Male." 

“Nature has no kernel as apart from huslc.” All 
aspects cohere in it and arc inseparable. We 
cannot break them up, and the test of whether 
we have successfully disentangled the movement 
of thought, comprehended and g]*asped its con- 
crete nature, seems to bo this : — Can wo show 
that the world seen from the higher standpoint is 
disclosed as reality, as compared with the world 
seen from tlrp lower standpoint which by contrast 
is appearance only ? 

In the realm of feeling we know that the great 
artist does this, arid that the good man does it, 

* HegeVs Encijd^padie, par. 13. The iMgtc of IJegvl ; 
Wallace's Translation, Second Kdition, p. 22. 
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and ho also who is in the deepest sense religious. 
They may give us no detailed picture of what’ 
they sec. But their ideal Avorlds shine through 
immediacy, and disclose themselves to the eye of 
faith as its truth. The task of Philosophy is^to 
make the ideal actual for the eye of laiowledge. 

There is only a single actual universe, the 
universe which, in one abstract aspect is thought, 
in another, nature, in its concrete, individual, living 
actuality, mind. This same actuality presents fo 
us its different aspects according to the plane of 
intelligence at which wo approach it. With the 
categories wo employ its degrees of appearance 
vary and airango thomsolvos. Those degrees of 
appearance, degrees not of substance but of com- 
prehension, give us the differing and changing 
aspects of the world as it seems, and, it may be, 
the justification for our faith in their sevei’al titles 
to places in reality. 



LECTURE V 

We may now pause for a moment to look back 
om the road wliicli we have trodden. If it be 
true that the tlivorce betwreen the mind and the 
object world of expci'ienco has disclosed itself as 
provisional only, and in fact and in truth no 
longer exists for us, then wo have reached 
ground from whicli a now view of what lies 
ahead of us must begin to unfold itself. The 
end, the final form of reality, can no longer bo 
sought for as more mechanism, or as the last 
link in a chain of temporal evolution. That 
end, that form, must have been imj^licd and 
present at the very beginning, and hidden from us 
only by a veil woven out of abstractions. If our 
pm’poses determine the aspect for us of the world 
as it seems, then moral ideals have played a large 
part in shaping and fashioning that Avorld. If 
the cause presupposes for its own existence the 
effect, if in the law of nature mind is only redis- 
covering and dragging into the light its own 
activity, then what* we take to come last must 
really be first. If the truth of the universe be my 
individual experfence thought out to the point 
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at which my finite individuality Ijecomes disclosed 
as the outcome of a distinction which mind itself 
has brought about, there is no longer any reason 
why I should hold my world to be cut off from 
God as from Another. 

The objective world, and the system of uni- 
vcrsals which give to it reality, disclose themselves 
as but the workings of a mind which is not another 
than mine, but the mind in which all reality, my- 
self included, has its place. The development of 
my own knowledge is but the struggle towards a 
plane of comprehension, which, just because it is 
the presupposition and basis of finite experience, 
compels my reason to accept it as the truth, as 
what intelligence, at the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual, did not make and cannot alter. “From 
the goblet of our spiritual kingdom our infinity 
foams back to us,” and we learn that the world 
can only be fully comprehended Avhen it is 
viewed sub spade asternitatis. We are compelled 
to throw off the abstract “either, or” of the finite 
understanding, and cease to take it as a garb in 
which full Icnowledge can disclose itself. Reality 
has its degrees of appearance, and to one among 
these degi’ees belongs the human mind and the 
object world Avith which it is bound up^in the indis- 
soluble unity of what is individual. 

Within that object world the self appears, 
appears as human, as, if you please, the outcome 
of a process of evolution through boundless time 
and in unending space, but yet for thought, for 
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itself. Think out the content of this individual 
experience, and its shaip lines give place to yet 
other distinctions, which drive us from causes to 
laws; from laws to ends; from natnre to spirit, 
the last in I’eflection, the first in the system of 
reality, presupposed by and determining the com’sc 
of reflection. What was always implicit is thus 
made explicit. The “this” is qualified by the 
incorporation in it of a further “Avhat,” and so, 
vvhile still the “this,” has become richer. The 
judgment in which the universe is sustained now 
discloses itself as the veiy presupposition of time 
and .space, and as in nowise presupposing them. 

In the last three Lcctiures I have tried to bring 
out certain truths, and the.se traths I may now 
summarise in propositions. The first of these 
propositions is that intelligence is free and self- 
determining. Now, I do not need to elaborate 
the meaning of the word freedom, because T dealt 
with it in a former Ijocturo. 1 need only remind 
you that negatively its definition implies that the 
relation of cause and effect is totally inap])licable 
to the relation of motive and ‘volition, and that, 
therefore, the problem of free will, which has 
given occasion for so much discussion and so 
much troubling of spirit, is founded upon a false 
metaphor, and disappears. The mind is free to 
choose its course of action. It acts rationally, 
with the power to abstract from any phase of its 
content, and in that sense it is completely free 
from the chain bf necessity which is expressed by 
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the word “causation.” The dilemma about free- 
will is just one of those applications of what 
Hegel was fond of calling, in the words just 
quoted, the “either, or” of the abstract under- 
standing ; the understanding which says that 
things must come cither within species “A”‘ or 
within species “ not A,” anti so creates a dilemma 
which turns out to have no application, as soon 
as you see that the genus is too naiTOW for the 
subject matter Avhich you are tiying to bripg 
under it. 

In the second place, wo may take as a leading 
proposition of those lectm’es that the foroigmiess 
and hard-and-fastness of our everyday experience 
of the world that confronts us, is the outcome of 
a system of social and other pm’poses with refer- 
ence to which Ave have been forced to organise 
om* knoAvledge in order to fulfil them. The 
abstractions made for these puiqioses, have given 
rise to what I have called “ superstitions of 
common sense,” superstitions which arise when 
you tiy to apply what you have got in this 
fashion to speculative problems, which lie outside 
the scope of everyday reflection. Individual experi- 
ence, the knowledge that I have of the world as 
it stretches out before me, is always relative ; 
that is to say, however definite it may seem, it 
turns out to owe its definiteness to my adherence 
to a standpoint, Avith the result that when that 
standpoint changes, the form of this individual 
experience changes with it. The only element in 
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knowledge which is permanent and abiding and 
^ never alters, is the system of the conceptions and 
categories of thought, which must be the same 
for all individual minds. Otherwise, we could 
raise no (Question of any kind, not oven the 
question of the sceptic, which, like e^•el■y other, 
assumes that reason is able to raise doubts 
which, for the vciy statement of their validity, 
depend on her own capacity for truth. 

Then, as a third proposition, I may take tins, 
that ends and not causey make the world seem as 
it does. That is a covollaiy of the last proposition, 
and I need not further explain it. 

Passing to the fourth proposition, this, I think, 
may be taken to bo that wc ought to be prepared 
to believe in the different asjjcets of tlie world as it 
seems — life, for example, as mucli as mechanism ; 
morality as mrich as life; religion as much as 
morality — for these belong to different aspects of 
the world as it seems, aspects Avhieh cmoigo at 
different standpoints, and are the results of different 
purposes and different categories in the organisa- 
tion of loiowledgc. And if J’hilosophy gives us 
back what Science threatens to take aAvay, and 
restores to plain people their faith in the reality 
of each of these phases of the Avorld as it scem.s, 
then Philosophy will have gone a long Avay to 
justify her existence. 

Finally, and qs a fifth proposition, w(! may siiy 
that it is a fallacy to imagine that there can be any 
question of tjgdng to deduce nature. All experi- 
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ence is individual in its form, as I have already 
endeavoured to show you. We start from the 
individual. It is the “ that ” with regard to 
which every judgment is made, and it is the 
foundation and presupposition of self-conscious- 
ness — the ultimate form of experience frbm 
which we cannot get away, and which closes 
for us the circle. The work of thought is 
merely to examine, develop, and further define, 
what is implicit in that experience. The notio^ 
of deducing the universe, of showing it as con- 
struction of thought, is really a remnant of that 
old notion, which, I trast, I have succeeded in 
expelling, the “window” theory of the mind as 
a thing with faculties of different kinds through 
which it reaches out to a world independent of 
it. What is called the finite self, a thing with 
a proper name, manifesting itself in a body, one 
day to be carried off in a coflSn, exists only 
within the system of experience, and the notion 
of it is a secondaiy and derivative one. 

Well, it remains open to Philosophy, taking 
individuality as in ■ this sense ultimate, and only 
by abstraction resoluble into the moments of the 
particular and the universal, to exhibit the work 
of abstract reflection in forming the “that” at 
each particular stage in reality. Now, as the 
“that” is always relative, and as its aspect varies 
with the standpoint from which we approach 
it, we may thus show the pulsation — if I may 
use a metaphor — of thought in the shaping of 
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individuality. We may even try to disentangle 
ajid arrange the abstract conceptions which go to 
this shaping to the extent of throwing them into a 
system, as Hegel sought to do. But Hegel never 
tried to deduce the “ that ” — although he has 
been misinterpreted as doing so, and abused in 
consequence. The very foundation of his Philo- 
sophy was that you could not deduce the 
“that,” and, agreeing with Aristotle in this con- 
clusion, what he eudeavom’ed to do was to 
unfold the “what,” the jjharacterisation of the 
“that” M'ith which ho had to start. 

Now, there have been many critics who have 
attributed to Hegel doctrines which ho never put 
forward, just as others have attributed to Aris- 
totle things which he never said. Even distin- 
guished men like Trondelenbuig seem to treat the 
Hegelian system as though it should be looked 
at as being an attempt to resolve experience into 
universals, and nothing else. But there is a much 
more sympathetic and understanding critic of 
Hegel, one whom you all know hero. Professor 
Pringle Pattison. Professor Pringle Pattison, in 
his last work, Man's Place in tha Cosmos, has 
given a view of the Hegelian Philosophy, which 

is, to my mind, such an admirable piece of work, 
that really 1’ have little comment to make upon 

it, except that I would like to have more from 
the same pen. 1^ an earlier book, however, 
Hegelianism and Personality, he has made some 
criticisms with *which I feel myself not wholly 
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able to agree ; because I do not think he has 
done the Hegelian system full justice. There 
are, even in his last book, some points on which 
Professor Pringle Pattison seems to separate 
himself from the Hegelian conclusion, but they 
are so minute compared with those which he 
raises in the cax’lier book, that I will only allude 
to them very shortly. 

For instance. Professor Pringle Pattison takes 
this ground. Hegel, he says, rightly declared 
that it was impossible to go beyond the indi- 
viduals of experience; with that experience you 
must start, and can only re-thinlc experience and 
recognise in it degrees of reality. But then, he 
aslxs, what did Hegel regard as the highest view 
of reality ; what does he give us as the final view 
of ultimate reality? And, alluding to Hegel’s 
doctrine of the development of the World Spirit, 
Professor Pringle Pattison says that it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that Hegel meant 
to take human self-consciousness, as it appeared 
in the nineteenth centmy, and with that to 
identify the highest manifestation of absolute 
mind. Well, in this view Professor Pringle 
Pattison is following Lotze, who made the same 
criticism of Hegel, and declared that it was 
impossible to think that the movement of the 
absolute mind could have culminated in what 
he called “a dialectical idylj on the shores of 
the Mediterranean.” I notice that most of those 
who demur to the shores of thp Mediterranean, 
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seem anxious to suggest that the culmination of 
the manifestation of absolute mind is rathei* to 
be found upon the banks of the Jordan. But 
neither Lotze nor Professor Pringle Pattison say 
this, and my own view is that Hegel would not 
ha^fe recognised that there was any real issue 
which could legitimately be raised between his 
point of view and theirs. 

Hegel took human experience as he found it, 
and sought to think it out again in the light of the 
science of his ago. He sot himself to solve the 
veiy same problem which Aristotle put before him- 
self — how to present as a system human experi- 
ence taken in the light of the highest conceptions 
which could be brought to bear upon it. Hegel 
never, as I think, meant to identify the absolute 
mind with human consciousness ; or to say that, 
because the absolute mind manifested itself at a 
particular plane of its development in what wo 
call human consciousness, you had, therefore, got 
an adequate picture of the absolute mind. What 
I understand him to have meant is that you 
must always deal with the “that,” with an indi- 
vidual, and that in the stage of history which in 
our time has been reached — we have got what 
for us is the highest picture of it, with the 
certainty that as knowledge gets richer we shall 
get to a conception yet more adequate, and that, 
if hiunan thought, were not subject to the limita- 
tions of human weakness, wo might have a con- 
ception of aheolute mind beyond any which 
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discloses itself in even the veiy highest contem- 
porary manifestation of human self-consciousness. 
And, therefore, it seems to me that Profossof 
Pringle Pattison, in the countenance he lends 
to Lotze’s criticism, is hai’dly doing justice to 
Hegel, because, although 1 agree that there' are 
ambiguous passages in Hegel, commentators like 
Dr Hutchison Stirling have pointed to other 
passages in which his (Hegel’s) conclusions on 
this point are in a different sense. 

Now, in his book Hegelianism and Personally* 
Professor Pringle Pattison takes another point. 
He says that Hegel “ deprives man of his proper 
self by reducing him, as it were, to an object of 
a Universal Thinkci*,” juid “leaves the Universal 
Thinker also without any true personality.” Then 
he goes on, t “ If wo speak of God at all, there 
must be a divine centre of thought, activity, and 
enjoyment, to which no mortal can penetrate.” 
+ “ The point of iny criticism has been that in 
its execution the system breaks down, and ulti- 
mately sacrifices these very interests to a logical 
abstraction styled ‘the Idea, in which both God 
and man disappear.” 

It is no business of mine to stand up here as 
the apologist of Hegel or of any otlier philosopher, 
but I think that the Hegelian conception is so 
closely akin to the conception which we have been 

* Hegelianism and Personalllij^ Second Edition, p. 233. 

t Jhid , p, 224. 

+ UmL, p. 242. 
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discussing through these Lectures that it is right 
t<5 point out that this conclusion of Professor 
Pringle Pattison seems to be founded upon a too 
naiTow view of what is the outcome of this way 
of looking at things. It seems to assume that 
veiy separation of the universal of thought from 
the particular which wo have been combating. Of 
course, Professor Pringle Pattison’s standpoint 
is very different from that of Professor James 
and Mr Arthur Balfour. He accepts the entire 
Hegelian criticism and ftiost of the construc- 
tive side of the system, and only stops short 
at the end; and in the later book, Maris Place 
in the Cosmos, in his admirable critique of Mr 
Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, ho does not 
oven stop short at the point where he stops in 
the earlier work, but pronounces himself frankly 
Hegelian. 

In his little book on Theism, Professor Pringle 
Pattison again illustrates the gulf which sepai’ates 
him from Professor James and Mr Balfour. Agree- 
ing with the Hegelian criticism upon those who 
deny or ignore the immanence 'of I’eason in the 
world, he doubts* whether Hegel did not assign 
to reason too important a part. “It is well, as 
Hegel does, to insist on the rational character of 
the Universe, but to make Thought the exclusive 
principle is either to fall into a one-sided extreme 
or to use ‘ thought ’ in a non-natural sense. 
Thought cannot fairly bo made to include will, 
* Theism, p. 45, 
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and any theory of the Universe which neglects 
the fact of will omits that which seems to com"- 
municate a living reality to the whole. A system 
which, like Hegel’s, lays exclusive stress on thought, 
is always in danger of reducing the Universe fo a 
phantasm of the intellect — an impersonal system 
of thought harmony — or, in Mr Bradley’s vivid 
phrase, ‘an miearthly Ballet of bloodless cate- 
gories.’ ‘In the purposive “I will” each man 
is I'eal, and is immediately conscious of his own 
reality.’ ” * 

That is Professor Pringle Pattison’s criticism, 
and if Hegel had really laid down the doctrine 
against which he is contending, I should agree 
with that criticism. But whatever shortcomings 
in expression there are here and there in Hegel, 
they seem to me to arise, not from a want of 
desire to insist on the “ that ” in self-consciousness, 
but from a lial)it ho had of constantly using his 
own special terminology in description. Ho is 
perfectly well aware of the limitations which 
language imposes on him. Does ho really differ 
from the conclusion amved at by Professor Pringle 
Pattison? Let us see. I will quote first from 
the Introduction to his “Logic” in the Eneydo- 
pwdia -\ : — “The content, of whatever kind it be,” 
writes Hegel, “with which our consciousness is 
taken up is what constitutes the qualitative char- 

* Theism, p. 46. 

t Hegel’s Enqjclopcidic, par. 3. T he ^ Logic of Hegel; 

Wallace’s Translation, Second Edition, p. 6. 
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acter of our feelings, perceptions, fancies, and ideas ; 
of our aims and duties ; and of our thoughts and 
notions. From this point of view feeling, per- 
ception, etc., are the fai’ms assumed by these 
contqpts. The contents remain one and the same, 
whether they are felt, seen, represented, or willed, 
and whether they are merely felt, or felt with 
an admixture of thoughts, or merely and simply 
thought. In any one of these forms, or in the 
adnlixture of several, the contents confront con- 
sciousness, or are its object. IJut when they are 
thus objects of consciousness, the modes of the 
several forms ally themselves with the contents ; and 
each form of them appears in consequence to give 
rise to a special object. Thus what is the same 
at bottom may look like a different sort of fact.” 
Now let us pass on to the third part of the Encych- 
poedia and see what Hegel says of tlie natm’o of 
mind when he comes to deal with it : * “ The 
essential but formally essential feature of the 
mind is Liberty,” he s,ays, “i.e., it is the notion’s 
absolute negativity or self-identity. Considered 
as this formal aspect it inay withdraw itself from 
everything external and from its own externality, 
its very existence ; it can thus submit to infinite 
pain, the negation of its individual immediacy; 
in other words, it can keep itself affirmative in 
this negativity, and possess its own identity.” 
“The distinction of Intelligence from Will is 

* Hegel's Eiiqtjcloj^idie, par. 382. Hegel's of 

Mind; Wallace's Translation, p. 6. 
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often incorrectly taken to moan that each has 
a fixed and separate existence of its own,” — 
(the very point which Professor Pringle Pattison 
falls foul of ; Hegel has the veiy distinction 
which Professor Pringle Pattison deals ,with 
clearly in view) — “as if volition could be without 
intelligence, or the activity of intelligence could 
be without will. The possibility of a cultm’e of 
the intellect which leaA'es the hoart untouched, 
as it is said, and of the heart without the intel- 
lect — of hearts which 'in a one-sided way want 
intellect, and heartless intellects — only proves at 
most that bad and radically untrue existences occur. 
But it is not Philosophy which should take such 
untruths of existence and of mere imagining for 
truth — take the worthless for the essential nature. 
A host of other phrases used of intelligence, e.g,, 
that it receives and accepts impressions from out- 
side, that ideas arise through the causal operations 
of external things upon it, etc., belong to a point 
of view utterly alien to the mental level or to the 
position of philosophic study.” * 

Now Hegel does not here deny the distinction 
between will and intellect. What he says is that 
it turns out to have been provisional merely when 
it is examined from a standpoint at which neither 
will nor intellect is reducible to the other, but is 
shown to have been distinguished only by abstrac- 
tion, legitimate for the purposes of everyday life, 

* Hegel’s Encyclopadie, par. 445. Hegel’s PhilosopJ^ oj 
Mind; Wallace’s Translation, p. 61. 
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but not legitimate when the ultimate nature of 
feality is being sought. The objection to his 
language is like the objection to the language of 
the mathematician, who is sometimes forced by 
the necessities of usage to speak of dy as if it 
could be separated from </,*?. 

If Hegel were reducing the Universe to self- 
subsisting substance, as Spinoza did, there would be 
room for the charge that he reduces God, not only 
ta a bare identity, but to human self-conscious- 
ness. But the human self - consciousness is only 
an aspect, a stage, a plane, a degi'ee in Reality. 
The dog and the angel diselose other degrees of 
the logical evolution of the categoi-ies of mind. 
And human self-consciousness, like all that is 
individual, transcends itself. In art, morality, 
religion, when we come later on to deal with them, 
we shall see that this is so, and that their prophets 
Inive told us the tmth. 

There is no wai'rant in the mere fact that 
human self-consciousness is our “that” — our 
TTou oTTw — the basis upon which we conduct not 
only the whole of our everyday intercourse with 
our fellow creatures, but om’ most abstruse and 
scientific thinking — there is no warrant in this, 
I say, for regarding human self-consciousness as 
more than a finite and relative presentation of 
Reality. The great doctrine of Hegel,, and, as 
I read him, of Aristotle, is that when the imme- 
diacy of our world of self-consciousness is thought 
out, its “that* discloses a neAv significance, a 
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fuller “what,” seen to be its meaning at a plane 
on which intelligence and will are no longer 
separated by the appearance of pertaining to 
different faculties. Personality may in one sense 
be said to be the highest of all categories— the 
conception in which the transcending of subject 
and object takes place, and the mind is in its 
object and the object is for the mind. Now if 
the universal and the particulai’ are indissolubly 
united in the individual, you have equally got 
the union in that highest conception of individual 
experience which you have in personality. In 
personality the whole manifests itself in the parts 
as it does in life, but in personality there is a 
great deal more. You have got the relationship 
at that level which I pointed out to you when 
I was examining the distinction between con- 
sciousness and life, a level at which the self 
excludes nothing, but comprises the entire Uni- 
verse. For the objectivity of this Universe is, 
as we have seen, wholly the work of the mind, 
and is thus for it; while, on the other hand, 
the mind is only in so far as it realises itself, or, 
in other words, only in so far as the universal and 
particular have reality in their union in this work. 
The self, the spirit, is the totality of a process, 
which, so far from taking place in time, is pre- 
supposed as the condition through which experi- 
ence in time becomes possible. Thus the self is 
free, and in so far as it comprehends itself as free, 
it is a person. It is then difficult to see how we 
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get rid of tlie conception of mind as personal. 
Personality is just the basis on which we proceed 
as soon as reflection has overcome for us the 
apparent foreignness of the object world, and even 
when thought out at its highest, it would seem 
as though the mind must still bo characterised 
by what we call self-conscious personality. It 
may be that along these lines there is possible a 
conception of personality, so much above the plane 
of •human experience, that it must properly become 
an object of what we call worship. In relation to 
such a personality, om* own septwate minds may 
turn out to be, when the provisional nature of the 
level at which they are for us is fully grasped, mere 
appearance. At such a standpoint, the categories 
of the One of the Many, would, of course, be trans- 
cended. But I will not linger over the conception 
of personality in this highest sense, because I shall 
have to return to it in the second course of these 
Lectures. 

What hampers us is that we start in the 
hard-and-fastness of common perception fi’om tlie 
level of the particular individual, and that it is 
only in the univcrsals of reflection that we are, 
at that level, able to transcend it. If I am to 
remain a human being, if I am to continue to 
stand as I do to my kind, I must, even in my 
philosophy, be human ; that is to say, it is only in 
reflection, and occasionally in the aperpm of art, 
that, at least on the theoretical side, I can’ trans- 
cend my standpoint. And yet in various phases of 
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life which arc not theoretical, I do transcend my 
standpoint. The artist, the poet, the moral being, 
the religious man — they seem to escape ft’om the 
closed circle. They touch a higher level ; it seems 
as if they could comprehend at a higher plane of 
intelligence, and thereby they show us how even 
finite beings can approach near to God. 

Hegel has a sentence which is worth quoting 
in this connection, because he shows in it how 
essential reason, the power of thinking, is rto 
religion. fHe points out that the beast which 
does not think, in the sense in Avhich we are 
using the word, is not religious; and that the 
higher you go in the scale of capacity to think, 
the more distinctly do art, morality, and religion 
emerge, so that it becomes plain that these are 
just phases in which thought is manifesting 
itself. He says : * “ Man — and that just because 
it is his nature to think — is the only being that 
possesses law, religion, and morality. In these 
spheres of human life, therefore, thinking under 
the guise of feeling, faith, or generalised image, 
has not been inactive : its action and its produc- 
tions are there present and therein contained.” 

Now, in connection with this topic, my pre- 
decessor in one of these Lectureships, Professor 
Boyce of Harvard, has made some striking 
contiibutions to the treatment of the subject. 
In the chapter headed “The' Union of God and 

* Hegel’s EnofchpUdie, par. 2. The Lo^ of Hegel; 
Wallace's Translation, p. 5. 
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Man,” in the second volume of the series of 
Giflford Lectures which he calls The World and 
the Indvoidual, he asks the question : How can 
I know my finite nature? He answers that, 
rightly viewed, I am linked, even in my weak- 
ness* to the life of God, and the whole Universe 
is linked with the meaning of each individual. 
In God, he says, I possess my individuality. 
The human self is not a substance, it is not a 
th^g, but a life with a meaning. No one can 
more strenuously than Royce refuse to separate 
Intelligence from Will. The individual is for 
him the embodiment of a meaning, a purpose, 
an end, in which Intelligence and Will are found 
to be one. 

* “ Personality, to our view, is an essentially 
ethical category. A person is a conscious being 
whose life, temporally viewed, seeks its comple- 
tion through deeds, while this same life, eternally 
viewed, consciously attains its perfection by 
means of the present knowledge of the whole 
of its temporal strivings. Now, from our point 
of view, God is a Person. Temporally viewed. 
His life is that of the entire realm of conscious- 
ness in so far as, in its temporal efforts towards 
perfection, this consciousness of the universe 
passes from instant to instant of the temporal 
order, from act to act, from experience to experi- 
ence, from stage to stage. Eteinally viewed, 
however, God’s life is the infinite whole that 

* Iloycc, The mjrlil and Hue Individiinf, vol. ii., p. 418. 
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includes this endless temporal process, and that 
consciously surveys it as one life, God’s own 
life. God is thus a Person, because, for our 
view, he is self-conscious, and because the Self 
of which he is conscious, is a Self whoso eternal 
perfection is attained through the totality of these 
ethically significant temporal strivings, those pro- 
cesses of evolution, these linked activities of finite 
selves. We have long since ceased, indeed, to 
suppose that this theory means to view Gpd’s 
perfection, or his self - consciousness, as the 
temporal result of any process of evolution, or 
as an event occmring at the end of time, or at 
the end of any one process, however extended, 
that occurs in time. The melody does not come 
into existence contemporaneously with its own 
last note.” *“God in His totality as the Absolute 
Being is conscious, not in time, but of time, and 
of all that infinite time contains.” And again : 
t“ Every fragment of life, however arbitrarily it 
may be selected, has indeed its twofold aspect. 
It is what it temporally is, in so far as it is 
this linked scries of events, present in experience, 
and somehow contrasted with all other events in 
the universe. It is what it eternally is, by virtue 
of those relations which appear not now, in our 
human form of consciousness, but which do 
appear, from the divine point of view, as pre- 
cisely the means of giving tlieir whole meaning 

* Uoyoe, Thi’ World and the Imlividnal, vol. ii., p. IIO. 

t Ibid., p. 429. t 
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to these transient deeds of ours. To view even 
•the selfhood that passes away, even tlie deeds 
of the hour, as a service of God, and to regard 
the life of our most fragmentary selfhood as the 
divine life taking on human foi*m, — this is of the 
deepest essence of religion. From this point of 
view it is indeed true that now, even through 
these passing deeds, we are expressing what has 
at once its eternal and its uniquely individual 
being.” 

I have quoted Royce to you, because I wanted 
to show you that the notion that the ultimate 
reality is nothing but abstract thought or reason, 
is not the conclusion to which some of the most 
thoughtful students of Hegel have come, as the 
result of applying his methods. Royce is distin- 
guished among those whom Hegelian concep- 
tions have influenced, by the extent to which the 
notion of will is prominent in his system. He has 
viewed, in the book which I have quoted, the 
ultimate reality as a mind, active on the practi- 
cal side as will, quite as )iiuch as active on the 
theoretical side as reason, and ho has proposed to 
identify each individual human life as a purpose, 
as one among the purposes or manifestations of 
the divine mind. He has no difficulty in getting, 
upon this footing, to a notion of reality in which 
Avill, the moral element, is coi’taiuly quite as 
prominent as thq intellectual ; and we may set 
Professor Royce against Professor Pringle Patti- 
son in the emtroversy as to the outcome of the 
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Hegelian system. I must say for myself that I 
think that Professor Royce goes to the othei“ 
extreme, and that to be logical he would have 
to try to deduce, as he almost seems to do, the 
individual of expeiience itself out of what he 
calls purpose or meaning. I think we are saYer 
in simply taking the individuals of experience as 
they come before us, not trying to explain them 
as resoluble into anything beyond, but recognising 
in the satisfaction of the will, a valuable test, but 
no more than a test, of whether wo have actually 
got to the bed rock of real unique individuality. 

It is because of narrow categories that we get 
into the dilemmas which frighten philosophers. 
We keep on with our pictorial representations 
of what cannot be pictorially represented under 
these naiTow categories, at a level of concep- 
tion too low to enable us to get any adequate 
comprehension of reality. It may be that as 
finite human beings we can never fully rid our- 
selves of this tendency, which our daily social 
life seems to require. Goethe says somewhere 
that “man is bom - not to solve the pi’oblem of 
the universe, but to find out where the problem 
begins, and then to restrain himself within the 
limits of the comprehensible.” That is true, no 
doubt, if he means that man, finite as ho is, living 
at a standpoint from ',\ hich he cannot tear himself 
away without ceasing to be a, man among his 
fellow-men, can never present to himself, with 
the fulness of immediate knowlcdg(^ a conception 
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of reality to which he can only attain by abstract 
Idiought, But to say, as Professor Pringle Patti- 
son does, that we must recognise that there is a 
region which we cannot penetrate, and as to 
which a wise agnosticism is the only judicious 
attitude, is, if we take the words literally, to 
assert tliat thoi’o is some gap in the fabric of 
reason, some mysteiy in reality which reason 
cannot penetrate. But if there be such a gap, 
if ^ there be such a mysteiy, then sm’ely it is itself 
the creation of reason, "and reason — to use a 
metaphor ivliich I have used before — must bo 
adequate to bridge over the gulf which reason has 
made. No doubt the spectres which are raised 
by the narrowness of our categories disappear, 
when we once realise that they are duo to narrow 
categories. We are not in tlie difficulty in which 
the theologians are when they talk as if they had 
to set up another world to redress the balance 
of this one. Wo are really breaking down the 
hard-and-fastness of the world in which we live, 
and disclosing its true and deepest reality as 
belonging to a standpoint relatively to which our 
present standpoint is mere appearance. 

Then, besides this difficulty which I have 
alluded to in Professor Pringle Pattison’s criticism, 
it seems to me that when ho offers us a con- 
structive alternative, he falls into the very short- 
coming which he criticises. When he speaks of 
a “divine centre of thought activity into which 
no mortal can penetrate,” and enjoins an attitude 
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of tempered agnosticism, he is really no agnostic. 
For he is surely setting up once again the category 
of substance and the relation of the One and the 
Many. If he seeks to do more than to call a halt 
to the an’ogance of some of Hegel’s disciples, we 
must put to him Berkeley’s new question, hnd 
ask. What do tlie words mean? If no answer 
can bo given, then folloAving Berkeley, we may 
apply the old maxim : — “ De non apparentibus et 
de non existentibus eadem est ratio.” “Things 
to which we can attack no meaning are things 
of which we cannot say that they exist.” And 
it is no answer to refer us to Faith. He who 
does so comes at once within the range of the 
guns of critics like Professor James. For Pro- 
fessor James tells us that, in the light which 
modem Psychology has cast on the functions 
of the subliminal self, the attitude of the man 
of faith, the man of immediate certainty, is 
one which “antedates theologies and is inde- 
pendent of philosophies. Mind cure, theosophy, 
stoicism, ordinary neurological hygiene, insist on 
it as emphatically as Christianity does, and it 
is capable of entering into closest marriage with 
every speculative creed.”* Therefore, it would 
seem that the only safe place, the only founda- 
tion upon which we can build a faith in things 
unseen, is the foundation of Reason itself, which 
must be capable of spanning the gulf which 
Reason has created. 

* The Fdiidies of Religious p, 289. 
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In the next Lecture I shall complete this 
•first part of the series, the part which deals with 
the ultimate nature of reality, and then a new 
topic rising out of the one wo have just con- 
sidered will have to be dealt with. 



LECTURE VI 

In the com'so of the last five Lectui’es, a view of 
Imowledge has been developed which is, in many 
respects, very different from that which was 
current in the old text-books of Logic and 
Psychology. 

Of late years thinkers have given very much 
more prominence to the ideas of life, of growth, 
and of volition or will, than was formerly the 
case. Even in connection with the problem of 
knowledge, the practical aspect of the self in 
volition has come to be much dwelt on. This 
has been due in part to a negative reason, to 
reaction against the extreme fonnalism of the 
disciples of the great Geiman thinkers of last 
century, and to dislike of the veiy extreme and 
one-sided representations of tlieir systems which 
were afterwards pressed forward. 

On the affinnative side, Jhowever, there have 
been two streams of tendency in speculative 
science, both of German origin, which account 
in great measure for the change. The first of 
thefio’ is the influence of Schopenhauer. Schopen- 
hauer, as you know, made his point^of departm’e 
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take place over the teaching of Kant. He 
'insisted that a tme reading, a true development, 
of the conclusions of the Kantian system would 
load to the recognition of the Kantian Thing- 
.in-itself as Will, and he dwelt upon the- notion 
of Will as the truth of reality, and upon know- 
ledge as a pain-giving illusion which the wise 
man, the philosopher, would seek to get free 
from. 

* Well, Schopenhauer had this great meint in 
a philosophical writer, that he had the instinct 
for facts very intensely developed in him, and as 
one consequence of that quality, ho put forwaM 
his case with a freshness and fulness of detail 
which caused it to exercise a profound influence 
upon people aboxit him. But he, too, comes under 
the guns of Professor James. The immediate 
experience to which he appeals, the direct know- 
ledge which he invokes, might be labelled any- 
thing just as accurately as will, and the founda- 
tion upon which he built his system has turned 
out to be one of shifting sand. He was apt to 
use phrases uncritically, and *he fails to explain 
how he gets to Will as the nature of the Thing- 
in-itself. 

The other stream of tendency to which I 
allude took its rise with Herbart, a very acute 
•thinker, and was still more developed in its 
modem form in t>he hands of my old master at 
Gbttingen, Lotze. Lotze was one of those whom 
nobody who^as seen can ever forget. He was 
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a man, not merely of great intellectual stature, 
but of high moral worth ; and you could not bo 
in his presence without being dominated by the 
sense of his personality. I have often thought 
that Lotze resembled Kant in that respect. We 
have nowadays broken away in great measm’e 
from the Kantian teaching, so far as its theo- 
retical side is concerned ; but the inflxience of 
Kant’s personality still remains, because the 
moral figure of Kant appeals to all students of 
Philosophy. So it has* been with Lotze. He 
was just one of those people whose personality 
is greater than their work. It is apparent in 
almost every line of his writings, and the conse- 
quence is that he has had an influence out of 
proportion to the value of his theoretical teach- 
ing. His piinciple was that knowledge was not 
adequate as a presentation of reality. He frankly 
divorced reality and Icnowledge altogether, and, 
although he did not degrade knowledge to the 
extent that Schopenhauer did, or treat it as a 
mere veil of illusion, still he resolutely insisted 
that you could ndt, through knowledge, attain 
to the nature of reality. The consequence has 
been that scrutiny has tended to show that 
Lotze, like Schopenhauer, proceeded per saltum. 
Herbart and he have turned out to have been 
relyiDg upon a bridge which will not bear the^ 

weight wbiclv they both tried to impose upon it. 

But the close scrutiny of the actual facts of 
the process of knowing to whi^ men like 
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sHorbart and Lotze called subsequent thinkers, 
nas led to one great result. The science of 
Psychology and the science of Logic have been 
revised under their influence. If, for example, 
you take Logic as meaning the science of the 
construction by the individual mind of its world 
of reality, taken as a process in time — a defini- 
tion which I think would fit the text-books of 
the most modern typo — you find that tliere have 
b^pn co-operating, in producing the view of Logic 
which these text-books show, a series of modern 
writers of great di.stinction, largely influenced by 
Herbait and Lotze. Men like Sigwart, Bradley, 
and Bosanquet, have done work whicli stands at 
a veiy high level indeed. 

Well, there has been another result of this 
revision of ciuTent logical and psychological 
notions, and the consequent development of these 
two sciences. There has been a demand for a 
restatement of the thesis of idealism on a basis 
more close to concrete facts. Modern Science 
has disclosed a great deal which was not in men’s 
minds in the early days of idealism, and the 
{ipparent rebuff which idealism has suffered has 
timned out to bo a rebuff which has caused it to 
retire for a moment, only to reappear with in- 
creased vigour. “ Recukr pour mieux sawker ” has 
,b«en its motto. 

What has tended most to bring about the 
restatement and reconstruction of idealism is the 
fresh material \^ich the modern idealists have had 
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to deal with. Aristotle wrote at a time when th^ 
results, which for modem Science are commorf- 
places, were non-existent. And although Hegel 
wrote less than a century ago, we see to-day that 
he was in a position not altogether dissimilar. He 
scrutinised the facts of experience, and investigated 
the liroad featiu’es which distinguish nature as 
such, before the development of modem Science 
had put his material on a new footing. There was 
no Dedekind to work out for him the science, of 
number; there was im Lobachewski to throw 
new light on the assumptions of the Euclidean 
geometry. Joule and Helmholtz and Kelvin had 
not yet elaborated the thooiy of Enei-gy; nor 
had biologists, like Schleiden and Schwann 
and Johannes Mtiller, revised the conception of 
the living organism and the methods of Botany 
and Rhysiology. No Darwin, bringing to his 
facts the insight of genius, had yet given to the 
world the conception of the origin of species 
and the view of evolution which came with it. 
The work of a Hegel was, therefore, necessailly 
labstract. It had* to be done without the insight 
which these great minds have given to a later 
generation into natm'e and her processes. He was 
without the materials which we should consider 
absolutely necessary, and when criticism is brought 
to bear upon his work — ^the criticism of those f o 
whom all those things have, become matters of 
everyday knowledge — ^we can only feel that this 
w.as bound to be so, and that it^ives the oppor- 
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tunity for doing over again a great deal of work, 
■“which must necessarily be done over again from 
time to time, as the subject matter on which it has 
to operate varies and becomes enriched. Tlic 
critical attitudes of men like Professor James, 
Professor Royce, Professor Pringle Pattison, and 
Mr Bradley, are all to the good. It is to the good 
that there is so much of what one may call an 
independent re-thinking taking place in our time. 
There is no more striking feature in modern 
Philosopliy than the w»j in which, across the 
Atlantic, in Harvard University, you have men 
like James, Eoyce, and Mltnsterberg, examining 
all over again the old problem, restating the old 
questions of Philosophy with a keenness of insight 
that gives one the feeling that the next great step 
forward in the history of speculative thought may 
come, not from this old side of the world, but 
from the United States of America. 

Well, the standpoint which we have been trying 
to Avork out in these Lectm’es discloses that for 
knowledge the essence of the real Avorld lies in 
its aspect as dependent on a system of universals, 
that is to say, upon mind ; and that alike in thought, 
in perception, in feeling, so far as these are indi- 
vidual and definite, the process is a process of 
self-recognition, or of the finding of itself, if Ave 
may call it so, by mind. This, as we have seen 
and as I have insist^id over and over again in these 
Lectures, does not mean that the object can be 
resolved into 1j,ie universals of thought. But it 
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does mean that when we reflect we separate out 
these universals, and preserve and label them in" 
language which deals with and can record nothing 
but universals. In the system which is so estab- 
lished lies the real objectivity of the world, as 
distinguished from the mere hard-and-fastness 
which has been shown to be nothing more than 
the outcome of abstraction at certain standpoints 
and for certain purposes. The modern develop- 
ments of the Sciences of Psychology and Logic 
bear this out. 

Lot me take Psychology first. Psychology we 
may define in a modern fashion, following Bradley 
and Bosanquet on this point, as the Science which 
is conceraed with the facts experienced by a single 
soul considered as events which happen — that is to 
say, as an immediate experience taken as belong- 
ing to something that has a past and a future. 
Now, there is a preliminary observation which one 
has always to make in using a definition of this 
kind. It necessarily involves presuppositions, 
because this is a Science which professes to take 
things at a definite standpoint, and that is what 
distinguishes Psychology from Metaphysics, which 
is not concerned with the merely relative aspects 
of things, but always mu.st have as its object the 
ultimate nature of reality. Psychology starts, and 
professedly starts, with the assumption that tl^p 
soul is known as an individu?),! in time ; in other 
words, it presupposes the entire system of the 
object world in wliich the soul i^ ju,st an event. 
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or a series of events. This is the outcome of 
reflection at an abstract point of view, and Psycho- 
logy itself discloses this characteristic when you 
follow out its teaching. The child, the infant, 
does not distinguish itself from the world that 
confronts it. The notion of itself as distinct from 
the world confronting it is only evolved by dcgi'ees 
as the result of its education — I mean education 
in the most elementary sense, the tuition which 
nature give.s — and as the outcome of certain pur- 


poses, consciously or unoonsciously formed, which 
guide the child in the organisation and building up 
of its experience, and teach it to look upon itself 
as belonging to the social whole of which it really 
forms a part. At first it does not know itself 
as distinct from the world. Probably one of the 
earliest ideas borne in upon its consciousness is 
that there is a part of its outside suiToundings 
— the part which ultimately it comes to recognise 
as its body — which has a capacity for feeling 
which other outside things do not possess, and 
through this power of feeling it distinguishes, for 
example, its finger from the tstble on which the 
finger presses. The child’s knowledge is not a 
process which begins with a definite system of 
experience and then by abstraction builds up 
from this the knowledge of a world, but a 
process of making more and more definite what 
is at the outset ai) indefinite continuum. I use 
this word “ continuum ” because I want to impress 
upon you that ^ for the psychologist there is no 
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warrant for the assumption that experience, even 
in its simplest form of feeling or sensation, begins'^ 
with isolated units. There can bo no such thing 
as a separate feeling or sensation, unless thought 
has first been there with its univcrsals to qualify 
the particular into an individual. The beginnings 
of mind, the beginnings of intelligence, rather dis- 
close themselves as an indefinite which by degi’ees 
is made more and more definite. 

Now, while that is perfectly true as regards 
the general result of psychology, the psychologist 
has at times to use methods which ignore this 
origin of the furnishing of the mind. The psycho- 
logist above everything wants to bring his science 
into definite relation with other sciences, and we 
consequently hear a great deal nowadays of what 
is called Psychophysics — ^the bringing of Psycho- 
logy into systematic connection with Physiology 
and Avith Physics. The outcome of Psychophysics 
is a tendency on the part of the modern psycho- 
logist to look more and more at the stream of 
events in his mind, the subject-matter with which 
he has to deal, as though it consisted of definite 
units of feeling or sensation wliich could bo 
separated and pieced together. It was very much 
upon this footing that Hume Avas proceeding when 
he said he could not find a separate impression 
of the self. But such a procedure is artificis!^, 
and is not a natural mode of .regju’ding the mind. 
Modern psychologists know this very well. I 
will quote only one of them. Professor Munster- 
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berg, Avlio puts the matter iu the following words 
in that very suggestive little book of his. Psycho- 
logy and Life:*' “This is the point which even 
philosophers so easily overlook : as soon as we 
speak of psychical objects, of ideas and feelings 
and volitions, as contents of consciousness, we 
speak of an artificial transformation to which the 
categories of real life no longer apply, — a trans- 
formation which lies in the direction of causal 
connection, and which has, therefore, a right to 
existence only if the ri^it to extend the caiisal 
aspect of nature to the inner life is acknowledged.” 
. . . t “ The working hypothesis of Modern Psycho- 
logy^ — every mental state is a complex of 
psychical elements, of which each is the accom- 
paniment of a physical process in time and space, 
and influences others or is influenced by others 
merely through the medium of physical processes, 
— is then not an arbitraiy theory. It is the 
necessary outcome of the presuppositions which 
the hurajin will has freely chosen for its logical 
purposes, and to which it is bound by its own 
decision.” 

Observe how, in the last sentence, this dis- 
tinguished psychologist insists on what I have 
been pressing on you in those Lectures, althougli 
he approjiches it from quite another quarter. He 
points out that it is purposes or ends which 
organise our immediate experience, and give to it 
its appearance of reality. 

* Munslerbevg, Psychology and life, p. 2C7. t Ibid., p. 271. 
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Again, explaining the artificial basis of the 
psychophysical standpoint, he says : “ Psychical 
states must be described somehow ; otherwise the 
possibility of psychology would be excluded. If 
they are not directly commmiicable, we must take 
refuge in indirect methods; if the psychical facts 
are never object for two, and thus strictly indi- 
vidual, we must link them with physical processes 
which belong to all.” 

What ho means may be explained thus: If. I 
look into my mind, and become conscious, first, of 
an act of attention, a concentration of thought, and 
then of a movement of my lips in expressing the 
result of my thoughts in words, there are present 
two distinct sets of phenomena, of one of which 
I myself alone am conscious, of the other of 
which you are all conscious. You can all see 
my lips move. You could even, if the contents 
of my brain could be dissected without putting 
an end to these Lectures, see the physical con- 
comitants of the process of the development of 
my thought and its expression going on in such 
a fashion that every individual in the room could 
have expeiience of them. But the working of my 
own mind exists only for me. In the same way, 
while I cannot dive into the inner experience of 
those of you who sit there before me, I can 
receive communications from you about it, througfe^, 
those imiversals of language which are the main 
medium of intercourse between human beings. 

* Miinsterberg, Psychology and Life, p. 49. 
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MUnsterberg points out tliat Psychology can only 
give us direct experience of what is going on in 
our own minds, and that, in order to get what 
is common to om'selvos and other people, we 
must resort either to mere abstract descriptions 
in language founded on the universal element 
which has been separated out by reflection, 
or to the physical processes which accompany 
mind. Therefore, the physiological psychologist 
endeavom’s to transform the presentation of his 
mental experience into that kind of abstract 
atomism of which MUnsterberg speaks. It helps 
him to connect psychical with physical pheno- 
mena, the latter of which he can subject to 
exact measm’einent, and so indirectly measure the 
former. But when you are trying to trace the 
genesis of the development of a child’s conscious- 
ness, you are driven away from the point of view 
which we have been discussing, and which is some- 
times called “ Presentationism.” Because of its 
double method. Psychology is a complex science. 
No doubt the first method is the natural one. 
But this method of presentatisn of which 1 have 
spoken is a very characteristic feature of the 
Psychology of our time; and in reading books 
upon Psychology, and in making use of the 
results which we get in them, we must always 
remember the transformation of which Munster- 
berg speaks as paving taken place, and which 
exists only from standpoints and for purposes 
which are not the standpoints or purposes of 
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the investigator into the ultimate nature of 
reality. 

Passing from this phase of things, and going 
on, the only other observation which need be 
made here about the presentational method in 
Psychology is that it takes a course which is 
justified only by the presupposition of a system. 
If it be said, for instance, that a change in the 
self must be antecedent to any knowledge of 
that change, the answer is, that this view pre- 
supposes an abstract kncwledge of a system in 
which the process takes place, a system in which 
the self has a position, and that the conscious- 
ness or knowledge of the mere change is in 
time antecedent to this abstract knowledge of a 
system in which it occurs. In other words, you 
have an inversion of the natural order of things 
when you are at the psychological point of view. 
The fact first in time is really the last in reflec- 
tion, and in the abstract system of knowledge 
which Psychology creates the natural sequence is 
just inverted. Even acute writers often forget 
this, and confuse the order of things, overlooking 
the artificial nature of the science with which 
they are dealing. 

Modem Psychology has brought out a number 
of important results of which the earlier writers 
knew very little. The notion of subconscious- 
processes, which Professor Jaipes has so fully 
discussed, and the notion of corporeal feelings, 
organic sensations, which has more than any- 
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thing else to do with what the ordinary man 
means when he speaks of his body Jind identifies 
it with his individuality, — these cast light upon 
what we mean by the expressions we use in 
our everyday life. But, like all conceptions 
of the kind, as soon as we try to make use 
of them for other pm’poses, they disclose them- 
selves as self-contradictory and vanishing. And 
it is quite clear that if we simply lot thought 
play naturally upon itself and look at what 
the genesis in time o£ the life of the soul 
is, apart from artificial presentation, we shall 
find that the origin of the soul’s life is not Ji 
series of atomic feelings, .as Hume thought, but 
the making more definite of an indefinite .and 
changing continuum. 

Now look at one or two of the fallacies that 
people have fallen into by neglecting this very 
plain fact. We hear a great deal of the laws 
of association as being the re.al reason why one 
idea gets associated in memory with the image 
of another, and so on. But before you can luivo 
any association of ideas you must have the ideas 
already juxtaposed in some relation, and that you 
can only have if you have already got the very 
system of the object world, the genesis of which 
you are trying to accoimt for by association, 
^'isociation depends on identity of content, and 
presupposes, as thp condition of its possibility, 
the very system of associated psychical events 
which it is called in to account for. It is of 
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veiy little use to the searcher after the ultimate 
nature of reality. 

Again, take the notion of the Ego. If you 
look quite simply into your own bosom and try 
to find out what your Ego is, you will find that 
you have embarked upon a very difficult task. 
You first eliminate corporeal feeling; you then 
eliminate all the contents of memory, and your 
position as a particular “this” in the general 
world, and the result is that your Ego comes to 
disclose itself as a mere asymptotic regress towards 
a notional pure subject of knowledge, — a thinker 
without thoughts, an abstraction, nothing at all. 
The truth is that you cannot get, by this method, 
any abiding conception of the individual. The 
individual eludes you, just because when you pass 
from the rough and practical, though complex, 
way of looking at things, in which, in daily life, 
individuality comes directly before you, and take 
to looking into yourself psychologically, you have 
passed from the standpoint of practice, at which 
the self had a definite meaning, and are putting 
that conception to a use which goes far beyond 
the practical purposes of life. When, for instance, 
in daily intercom’se we use expressions that import 
personal identity, oiu- meaning is always relative 
to some special standpoint. We really have some 
social reference in our minds. There is a basRg^ 
of presupposition in the very .phrase, and unless 
we know what that presupposition is, it is clear 
that we shall entangle ourselves. 
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The same kind of confusion exists about tlie 
notion of the soul as distinct from the body. If 
there is any truth in what has been said in the 
preceding Lcctm*es, it is ridiculous to suppose that 
the soul is a thing existing apart from the body. 
When we take the word “ soul ” quite simply, and 
ask what we mean by the use of the expression, 
it is plain that what we are talking of is just the 
life of the individual looked at from a higher stand- 
ppint than that of mere life. When we speak of 
the soul of a man, what we mean is just the 
man considered as rational, as responsible, as a 
free moral agent, as capable of the experiences 
of a human being. We are really taking the 
notion of the individual, which in eveiyday life 
we do not analyse or fix precisely without 
making any attempt at an exhaustive definition 
of it. When we speak of a man’s soul, we 
really mean the liighest aspect in which the man 
appears in everyday experience. The relation of 
the soul to the body is much better expressed 
as the individual regarded from the highest stand- 
point, and in the aspect in which the rest of his 
life finds its completion, than in any metaphor 
that suggests a thing distinguished from another 
thing. Soul and body are related as higher and 
lower, and it is just one of the advantages of 
>t4ie idealistic standpoint that it can accept the 
common-sense way of looking at the matter, 
quite fully and simply, and so avoid many of the 
consequences which follow from the adoption of 
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other standpoints. We arc not in any danger of 
materialism when we take things so, because we 
are not regarding the world as made up of 

separate phases, each of which represents an 
independent reality. We arc looking upon the 
world as containing a series of aspects, and, 

when wo come to the aspect of the soul, wo 

have got an aspect of the human being just as 

real as the bodily aspect, and one in which we 
rise to a standpoint from which the consequences 
of identifying the individual with his body no 
longer trouble us, because they Jiave no longer 
any terrors for us. 

Now I think one thing has been made pretty 
clear, and that is, that the notion of the particular 
self is a derivative conception which appears far 
on in the com’se of the development of knowledge, 
and which cannot be taken as its foundation. 
With that observation I turn to Logic. 

Logic starts with this derivative conception of 
an individual mind which is supposed to be, in 
its everyday life, somehow in contact with reality. 
Just as Psychology, when you work it out, finds 
for you no resting-place, so Logic works away 
from the standpoint from which it started, the 
notion of the mind as somehow different from 
reality. Logic shows how the world is built up 
by the individual mind, how the individual coif< 
stnicts his object- world of experience. It is not 
like Metaphysics, because it is looking at this as a 
process of an individual mind ; and it is not like 
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Psychology, because it is considering this process, 
not as a series of events, but as the connected 
process of thought by which the world becomes 
what it is for the individual mind. Tliat is the 
view of modem Logic. There is a great gap 
between this view and that of the old Logic. 
Before people had applied their minds to the 
criticism of the categories they used, they took 
Logic to be a science which could be dealt Avith 
bj itself, and isolated from the rest of Philosophy. 
Looking at Logic in the light of wliat we now 
know to have been a misconstruction of the 
spirit of the Aristotelian system, there is no 
doubt that it was erected into what was con- 
ceived to be a veiy simple science, but Avas 
really a most artificial one. The result has been 
that the science of Logic has stood still. 
Tliough in Aristotle we find something like the 
hal'd definitions of the subsequent formal Logic, 
still we must not assume that Aristotle did not 
know a great deal better than his would-be 
interpreters. Aristotle’s Logic, as has been 
observed, may be taken to be the method by 
which he taught his pupils to commence their 
metaphysical investigations, and it may well be 
tliat Aristotle adopted only provisionally what 
is really an ai'tificial vieAV of things because he 
;f(.mnd it the best introduction to the study of 
' Philosophy. , 

Well, Logic, as we conceive it noAA'adays, carries 
us beyond the self into an objective system — just 
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such a system as Mill’s Permanent Possibilities 
came to be — and that objective system consists 
of what we are obliged to think. The mind is 
free, but the nature of the mind is to be rational, 
and the mind, following out its own processes, 
is accordingly logically obliged to think in sub- 
jection, as it were, to certain principles which 
give us the objective world. In that way 
the reXos, the end, the universe as a completed 
whole, is presupposed in every attempt to make 
what is indefinite in knowledge more definite. I 
will follow this out in a moment, but what I want 
to keep before you is that, as has been pointed out 
in the earlier Lectures, reality consists in an objec- 
tive system, — that is to say, a system in which the 
subject of the judgment is made definite and made 
permanent by making explicit in the individual 
tlic union of the universal with the particular. It 
is on the universal aspect of the individual that 
thought in its abstraction dwells, and Logic is just 
the building up and the asceitainment of the system 
of those univcrsals. In that light many notions, so 
familiar that we seem to be jjassive in appi'ehend- 
ing them, such notions as present and past and 
future, are all found to be constmctions of 
thought which belong to the universal. The 
general conceptions of a “Here” and a “Now” 
are likewise constructions of thought. Whei^ 
one man says to another that- he sees the same 
world as the man to whom he speaks, and thUt 
other imdcvstands him, they both moan a 
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common objective system of relations ; and what 
is communicated is the universals of thought 
which language deals with and embodies, and 
thus makes possible the establishment of a 
certain correspondence between the views of 
each particular mind. These correspondences 
are not mere abstract identities. One man eats 
a, loaf, and another, seeing him do it, under- 
stands what he is doing, and understands it by 
means of a common system of miiversal concep- 
tions, through which thein experiences correspond 
in a fashion that makes to each real what the 
other is doing. 

The modern theory of the judgment starts with 
the individual. The self is taken as, to xise a 
metaphor, in contact with a “this,” an individual 
of knowledge. The mere fact of “thisness” is a 
universal of thought, but the judgment does not 
start with a universal thought. It starts just with 
reality, and reality is a particular qualified by a 
universal, and is therefore always individual. The 
I'oality of the two is only to be foxmd in the indi- 
vidual, and it is only by abstraction that you can 
break them up. When I say “this tumbler,” I 
describe it as “ this ” by an abstraction of thought, 
dragging out the universal element in it ; but none 
the less I stsirt in my judgment with an actual 
individual of experience, which I cannot construct 
m thought, and which I cannot get away from. 
Tlfe judgment then starts with the “this,” and 
the “this,” when we follow it out, is found to be 
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related to, and insepai’able from, the Universe 
taken as a whole. In the individual I have got 
a potential and implicit relationship to the whole 
universe, and the judgment, starting with this, 
proceeds to unravel the system of reality. I 
amplify this present perception by adding an ideal 
content, and, looking at it, I say, “ A tumbler full 
of water.” I have qualified my “this” by a 
“what.” 

Knowledge is thus a continuous judgment, 
proceeding always by the qualification ©f what is 
real, that is to say its subject, and the subject 
is just the phase of the reality of the universe 
with which wo are in contact. Every judgment 
begins with an individual “this” or “that.” The 
“this” or “that” can never be deduced. The 
judgment can qualify it, and does qualify it by 
bringing it into a new relationship which can only 
bo expressed as a universal, and so wc get back 
the “ this ” or “ that ” enriched witli a now 
moaning. 

Take, for example, t]>o 47th Proposition of 
Euclid ; The squares of the sides of a right- 
angled triangle equal the square of the hypo- 
thenuse. — I start with the right-angled triangle, 
and taking it as a “this,” I proceed to qualify 
it by judgment after judgment, dragging out its 
implication, the reXo? which is presupposed m. it, 
and I thereby continuously enrich the concep- 
tion of this right-angled triangle with which I 
started. 1 give it neAv meaning and a now 
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significance until I arrive at the conclusion. It 
is this consideration that has led people to say 
that the judgment is not really an act in time. 
It is presupposed by the reality of things in 
time, and, viewed oven as a process of the indi- 
vidual mind, it is a bringing to light what was 
implicitly there at the beginning. 

Now, the concept and the syllogism on this 
footing become mei’e aspects of judgment. The 
judgment is the radical form of thought, and is 
fho activity which develops the object world for 
us. This view of the nature of the judgment 
was no doubt retarded by the language used by 
Aristotle. I will not dwell on that because 
you will find an admirable account of it in an 
article* written by the late Mr T. H. Green, in 
which he deals with the Aristotelian Logic in 
its relation to the rest of Aristotle’s Philosophy. 
He shows that Aristotle concerned himself in his 
Logic with imiversals in the form of classes, with 
wholes of extension, and that formal Logic per- 
sisted in this view, with the result that the 
revolt of Bacon against forn^al Logic became 
inevitable. Even Kant thought that the old 
formal Logic was final, and had made no progress 
since the days of Aristotle ; for even he believed 
the Aristotelian forms to represent exhaustively 
the categories of conception. 

I have dwelt in this Lecture upon the tenden- 

* T. H. Greeiij ‘‘ Philosopliy of Aristotle," North Bntish Tteview 
for September, 1866. Reprinted in his collected works. 

L 
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cies of recent Psychology^ and Logic, because 
they illustrate in yet another form the single 
thought which I have been trying to set before 
you. These sciences, although not properly meta- 
physical, have the closest bearing on Metaphysics. 
They belong to the borderland of the region in 
which we have to seek for Eeality; and they 
point to a path which, when followed, leads into 
tliat region. They leave the student with the 
conviction that neither in mere reflection nor in 
mere feeling is the ultimately Eeal to bo found; 
They, like other forms of inquiry, point to a 
different conception of the Universe, the con- 
ception of it as, in final analysis, the unique 
Individual that ultimately discloses itself as the 
totality of Experience, or as all-embracing Mind, 
according as it is looked at from one side or 
the other. If we take it from the standpoint of 
Logic, we have it on the one side, but put before us 
as the subject of judgment, the “this” or “that’’ 
>vhich the judgment determines and qualifies, with 
the result that it is presented in reflection as the 
identically same individual, but under new uni- 
versals. If we talce it from the standpoint of 
Psycliology, we get it as the self, which, when 
we have removed the artificial scaftblding of 
“presentationism,” erected by ourselves for con- 
venience of treatment, discloses the totality qf 
existence, and nothing short of this, as its 
content. Wliichever, then, of these several paths 
wc elect to follow, we find that they all lead to 
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the same point, to the Individual which, more 
than two thousand years ago, Aristotle declared 
to bo the ultimate and irresolublo nature of 
Reality. This view, once accepted and steadily 
adhered to, makes plain the final stages of the 
pathway. If the student will but adhere to it 
and keep the broad lesson which it unfolds 
firmly in his mind, he will have little difficulty 
in following its development in the history of 
thought. He will see and understand liow the 
great thinkers of more recent times have advanced 
each of them a fresh stage along the road which 
the Greeks mapped out for tliem, have hesitated, 
have stopped, have even, under the influence of 
metaphor, strayed, but have not the less improved 
the way for those who came after them. He 
will see and understand how in our own day 
the tendency of philosophic reflection, whether 
critical or constructive, is steady in the same 
direction. The histoiy of Philosophy will be 
for him who so reatls it no longer a tale of 
miserable failure in the search after truth, but 
a record of genuine progress towards more 
adequate definition. 

I have now got to the end of the first part 
of this series of Lectimes. I have endeavoured 
to show in it how much the organisation of the 
world as it seems, is due to the . ends or 
piirposes which wq have in our minds. I shall 
pass in my next set of Lectures to the special 
sciences, and I shall show that the special 
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sciences transform the world of reality for their 
own purposes, in virtue of a yet more abstract 
set of conceptions than those of the plain man. 
But Science gains greatly in so doing. It gets 
rid of the Hero and the Now. It takes the 
world from a standpoint which is independent 
of the individual, and it amplifies and extends 
the abstract world which it so creates, far 
beyond the limits Avithin which the senses of the 
individual arc confined. It places the same ab- 
stract universe before each individual, whatever 
may be liis particular circimistances. This is 
again an illustration of the gi’eat truth tliat in 
ends and purposes, and not in causes, is to be 
found the shaping of the world as it seems. 

And now we have traversed the first stages of 
the pathway to Reality. We have seen something 
of how Knowing and Being stand to one 
another. The evcrj'day world no longer confronts 
intelligence as something remote from its moulding 
power. The Cosmos begins to disclose itself as 
the manifestation of mind and the revelation of 
purpose. 

But in front of us lies a valley which to him 
who seeks for God has but too often pi*oved a very 
Valley of Humiliation. We have to descend from 
the open ground of the plain man to the moi'e 
obscure and difficult region where the scienwes 
reign. There we shall find ourselves confronted 
with serious hindrances, and the path barred by 
notions of reality which present more difficulties 
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than any we have yet encountered; such notions 
as atoms, energy, force, molecules, the veiy hob- 
goblins of materialistic method. 

Yet we need not lose heart. For if we grasp 
firmly the shai*p weapon of criticism with which 
we have put to rout the metaphors -of the plain 
man, we may find it a weapon with which we can 
dispel as easily the spectral figures that haunt the 
traveller over the ground that lies in front. 

« In the next pai’t of this first scries of Lectures, 
I shall invite your attention to the categories of the 
Sciences. 




BOOK II 

THE CEITICISM OF CATEGOEIES 




LECTURE I 


In the first part of this course of Lectures I 
endeavoured to work out a view of the ultimate 
nature of Reality which would afford firm ground 
upon which to tread in following the difficult 
pathway that lies before us. It is one of the 
chief recommendations of that view that it is by 
no means novel. We find traces of it in Hera- 
clitus of Ephesus; further traces in the Sooratic 
questionings; a yet further development in the 
Ideas of Plato ; and something hardly to be 
distinguished from the most modem form of the 
doctrine in the teaching of Aristotle about Meta- 
physics and Psychology. When Hegel first taught 
the world how to read the Aristotelian Philosophy, 
he rendered a great service to men ; for he showed 
them that the history of Philosophy is not a vain 
rejection of hypothesis after hypothesis, but is, in 
tmth, the working out, with the fresh materials 
which the Time-Spirit brings with it, of a single 
solution of a single gresit problem. 

The main feature of the answer which Aristotle 
and Hegel alike gave to the question as to the 
ultimate nature of Reality was, that we can never 
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get behind the form of Individuality, that the 
ultimately real is an experience in an individual 
form which contains nothing but what is indmdual 
— a form in which the particulars of sense can no 
more be divorced fi’om the universals of thought 
than can the universals of thought have any 
subsistence except as sotting, fixing, and giving 
their meaning and existence to these vanishing 
particulars. It is owing to the poverty of 
language, which is alwaiys derived from the familiar 
standpoints of everydaydife at which this kind of 
problem does not arise, that wo have not ready to 
hand words adequate to express the proper rela- 
tionships and conceptions to which this doctrine 
points, and that the metaphors and analogies into 
which we slip arc thoroughly misleading. At the 
standpoint, for instance, of everyday life, for the 
purposes of daily practice and social intercourse, 
we speak and act as though the things of experi- 
ence were permanent and had a fixed nature ; 
whereas, as Wordsworth points out in the last of 
his sonnets to the River Duddon, the fonn alone 
is unchanging ; • 

" For, backward, Duddon ! as I cast my eyes, 

I see what was, and is, and will abide ; 

Still glides the Stream, and shall for ever glide ; 

Tlie Form remains, the Function never dies.” 

When we lot thought tmu in upon its dwn 
operations and watch its own. movement, we find 
that the individuals of experience are no more 
fixed and permanent than the water of the flowing 
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Duddon. It is only in knowledge, and particu- 
larly by reason of the purposes or ends which have 
to be fulfilled in organised knowledge, that the 
external world gets its fixity of aspect. It is only 
relatively that the individual is conceived as a 
hard-and-fast entity. Wlion we think out its 
nature, even at our everyday standpoint, we 
discover that it is our reflection that has intro- 
duced orderliness and definiteness into what at 
pother standpoint would be but a confused blur. 
Between the organism, for instance, ever taldng 
in and giving out in the metabolism of its material, 
and the environment which surrounds it, we could, 
if we looked mimitely enough, discover no hard- 
and-fast lino. 

Again, the t&mpo of the sharpest explosion may 
seem, for anything we know to the contrary, a long 
time to a gnat, while the explosion appears instan- 
taneous to the less discriminating senses of a 
giant. The individual phenomenon seems, in 
short, to be rescued in the general flux of 
experience through the categories or conceptions 
which wo bring to bear in developing knowledge — 
a knowledge which therefore depends for its form 
on the ends or purposes which determine the 
choice of these categories. This is true not only 
in everyday life, where what we call the same 
experience presents different aspects to. different 
individuals, but still more strikingly so in different 
kinds of knowledge. In mathematics, for example, 
we abstract under a set of conceptions far sur- 
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passing in definiteness any which we apply in 
daily life, where the rough standards of common- 
sense suffice. Nowhere in om* daily experience 
do we witness a perfect square or a perfect circle. 
Yet, the mathematician, by abstracting from every 
other property, has definite conceptions of these 
upon which he bases his science. It is plain, 
therefore, that since experience must present 
different aspects according to the difference 
between the categories employed, a critical ex- 
amination of those categories must be an essential 
part in any complete theory of knowledge. Such 
a criticism is required, for, if it does not exist, the 
world of imagination will soon teem with fallacies 
and spectral illusions, such as those forced on us 
when we look tlirough the stereoscope and think 
that we see things in three dimensions, when wo 
are only under the influence of an incomplete view 
of the conditions of our knowledge. The uncon- 
sciousness of the limitations of that knowledge, 
and of the relativity of our notions and purposes, 
gives rise to the view that what is in truth only 
a mere aspect of reality is the manifestation of its 
exclusive and ultimate nature. In this way the 
working ideas of everyday life become hyposta- 
tised, and we slip into talking of God as though 
He could be a cause in the physical sense, or into 
speaking of atoms and forces as if they were real 
individuals, which we could envisage. Thus there 
come upon us abstractions, arising out of the 
application of the working common-sense stand- 
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point to speculative problems, where it has no 
application. The ideas of this standpoint are 
hypostatised, and the very habits of thought which 
are such useful guides in our rough-and-ready 
intercourse with fellow human beings who have 
in the main like social purposes with ourselves, 
give rise to superstitions of common-sense. Theso 
superstitions tend to destroy the reality of the 
rich concrete world, by letting some of its aspects 
dominate and even negative the other aspects. 
And yet for us, remaining simply at our ordinary 
point of view, theso various aspects of that world 
as it seems have an equal title to the appellation 
of real. 

Such a criticism is essential in Science as well 
as in Philosophy, for the Scienees also operate 
by means of abstraotion imder sots of categoiies 
which arc peculiar to each of them, and by 
their use of which the various Sciences are dis- 
tinguished and ought to be classified. By moans of 
these categories each Science strips the individual 
(for instance, the triangle or the cu’cle, or what the 
plain man would call a triangle or a circle) of the 
immediacy in which many points of view uncriti- 
cally converge. The mathematician abstracts, in 
order to get clear knowledge, by concentrating his 
attention upon relationships, which by this means 
he presents to himself with great distinctness. He 
transcends the immediacy of his surroundings, the 
limitations of his physical body and his organs of 
sense, and is able to traverse the whole field of 
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space and time, as, for instance, in the science of 
Astronomy. What he presents to himself as the 
result of his reasoning, a result come to through 
the mediation of abstract knoAvledge, is again 
an individual, hut an individual hypostatised by 
imagination upon an abstract foundation. He 
cannot guide us to any aspects of reality that lie 
outside the limits of his own seience, but, by 
separating off these aspects in abstraction, he can, 
as we shall see hereafter, enomiously extend our 
knowledge. 

Let us turn then to a thinking consideration 
of the methods of Science. First of all, we must 
look at the nature of the field in which the Sciences 
operate, before we enter upon a detailed criticism 
of their respective categories. The physical Sciences 
deal with the realm of nature. By this realm wo 
mean the world as it appeal’s in space, as well as 
in time, that aspect of reality which is most foreign 
to abstract thought. Yet oven this aspect is not 
really foreign, for the world in space and time 
turns out — like every other individual in experience 
— to be a self-dissolving and self-disintegrating con- 
ception, when the light of reflection is turned in 
upon it. This topic we shall have to pm’sue further 
on. At present a simple illustration of how little 
meaning even an ordinary thing in space has apart 
from the abstract universals of reflection, will suirice. 
What is it that I recognise when I look at a tree ? 
The tree is a self-identical individual and remains 
so amid all its changes of foliage, and notwith- 
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standing the alterations of substance which are 
constantly taking place in it. The leading idea 
which we have about it, the idea wliich dominates 
us, is that of identity in all those differences, not 
only identity of forai and life in the metabolism of 
its material, but in its distinction from the other 
things which smTOund it. Its leaves may fall, its 
branches may be cut off, but yet it remains this 
tree, different from the others which are near it. 
Thus we have identity and difference, conceptions 
which belong to the universals of thought, playing 
a vital part in giving us om* knowledge of the tree. 
Again, the tree means for us tlie union of expeii- 
ences through totally different senses — colour, touch, 
taste, smell, resistance, muscular effort, etc. — and 
this union is not perceived through sense, but is a 
concept of reflection, again a universal. In the 
supposed hard-and-fast image of the tree which 
we have really thus fixed through the universals 
of thought, there is an infinity of relations and pre- 
dicates which we have incorporated in the “ This ” 
of the tree, and they have meaning only as related 
and harmonised in reflection. An. infant does not 
know what a tree is and cannot distinguish it; 
and in a universe which was known only to a mind 
at the stage of that of an infant, the existence of 
a tree would have no meaning. 

Now this is true of the whole of nature, this 
union of a multiplicity of aspects in reflection. We 
do not, in knowledge at om' daily standpoint, 
separate them. It is only by abstraction for the 
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puiposes, say, of the mathematician, that we con- 
fine ourselves to the relations of space ; and these 
relations of space, excepting when hypostatised by 
abstraction, lie in our perception alongside of other 
relations with which for the puiposes of daily life 
they are in no conflict. The tree, for example, is 
a living organism following a course of develop- 
ment, determined by the quasi-purposive mani- 
festation of the whole in the parts in which it 
exists. The tree, in other words, is a life, and the 
relation of the whole to. its parts in this life is not 
a mechanical relation, and cannot be expressed as 
spatial. Hence, when we speak of the tree as a 
thing in space, we really shut out, for the moment, 
our view of it as a living whole, and by abstraction 
regard it from another standpoint, which comes 
into our language about it in daily life — the stand- 
point of a mechanical arrangement occupying a 
part of space, a standpoint, moreover, which cannot 
either be reduced to that of life, or permit of life 
being expressed in its own terms. If, therefore, 
the world of nature wore strictly limited to what 
can be presented as spatial, it would shut out all 
life and organisation. But in the case even of things 
which are more naturally looked at as arrange- 
ments which do not transcend the merely spatial 
view — such as a rock or a machine, although their 
parts are naturally and properly conceived in the 
relationship of complete exl^emality and mutual 
exclusiveness, they have other aspects' — beauty, 
utility, and so on — aspects which have no meaning 
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for the mathematician, and very little for the 
physicist. When we look at nature in the popular 
sense of the word it seems, as soon as wo try to 
divorce it from the manifold aspects which it 
receives through the different kinds of reflection, 
to be a mere abstraction, the creation of reflection 
working under categories which exclude, or at 
least for the moment shut out of consciousness, 
the relationship to the subject for which it is. 
The system of nature seems to start fi’om a 
point which is itself a vanishing point, the con- 
trast of the not-self with the self as separated 
from it. Yet when we ask what we mean by such 
a self, we find that in everyday parlance wo vaguely 
indicate the sentient body with its organs — a 
meaning which partly abolishes itself as soon as 
it is realised that this sentient body is itself an 
object in natm'e. Thus we find that wo are dealing 
in such language with abstractions, with an indi- 
vidual appearance which can only be sustained 
through the very construction which we wish to 
eliminate. The conception of nature is part of the 
conception of a system which emerges on reflec- 
tion, and things are in nature only in so far as 
they belong to this system. When scrutinised, 
the standpoint of nature turns out to be an 
abstract standpoint, the character of which is 
exteniality — externality to the mind which per- 
ceives it, and, at first sight at any rate, externality of 
its own parts each to the other. In the language 
of the German metaphysicians, and for that matter 

M 
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of the Greeks, it discloses itself as the Other from 
which thought, as hypostatisod in abstraction, is 
distinguished, and to which thought, similarly dealt 
with in abstraction, is itself related only as the 
Other. The divorce is only for and through 
reflection; in the real individual nature of mind 
there is no such divorce inherent. It is a dis- 
tinction which emerges at a late stage in know- 
ledge. In the early life of the soul there is no 
distinction drawn between nature and the self. 
It comes only with the development of reasoning, 
and as part of the general intellectual system. 

We may say that nature stands to thought as 
the particular stands to the universal. It is within 
the individuality of spirit that the distinction falls, 
and the two may be said to be abstraet ways of 
regarding what are the moments in this individu- 
ality. As we have alretady seen, our knowledge as 
human beings is knowledge from the standpoint of 
a particular self, conscious of itself as finite. We 
are, as it were, shut up within a closed circle of 
self-conscious knowledge ; the self emerges only as 
contrasted with the not-sclf. It is true that under 
analysis these distinctions turn out not to be 
absolute, but in our ordinary proceedings we 
reflect on the basis and assmnption of their 
validity, and for the purposes of our social inter- 
coimse with each other, we regard ourselves ^also 
from the standpoint of the one among the many, 
and, in this sense, as ourselves falling within 
the sphere of externality. We can by means of 
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abstract thought conceive an absolute intelligence 
with which it would be otherwise ; that is to say, 
an intelligence at a higher plane than ours, and it 
may be that our own intelligence, as viewed in 
daily practice, has meaning only as a stage towards 
or a degree in sucli a mind. It may be that when 
our plane of intelligence is thought out it pre- 
supposes mind so conceived as its beginning, end, 
and ultimate reality. Yet in the world as it seems 
jve accept the lower plane of knowledge as our 
working basis, and as the degree of I'oality with 
which wo are concerned. 

In the light of these I’emarks let us take an 
illustration of tlie procedure of one of those 
sciences which, in the next three Lectures, we shall 
examine in more detail. What does a physicist do 
when he has to investigate, say, an explosion? 
His procedure is to inquire into its cause. He 
begins by talking of this as though it were a mere 
antecedent or outside event, for example, the 
setting of a match to gunpowder. But reflection 
carries him much fmther as he proceeds toAvards 
scientific knowledge. He begins by reasoning and 
experiment to get a clear conception before Ins 
mind of the composition of the gunpowder ; of the 
structm‘o of the molecules containing the atoms of 
oxygen which are held in a loose grasp by the 
atoms of nitrogen ; of the proximity of the carbon 
which is required* for the production of the 
carbonic oxide and dioxide ; and of the presence of 
the sulphur, Avhich is a useful adjunct in the 
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production of the chemical change. He then 
realises the necessity of an infinity of other 
conditions, the dryness which is essential to enable 
the separate chemical substances to get at each 
other, and many facts equally important. In the 
end he sees that the setting of the match was 
really only one out of an inexhaustible multitude of 
conditions, and that the reason why an unreflecting 
person — such as, say, the schoolboy who put the 
light to the powder — .singles it out and names it as 
the cause, is merely because that schoolboy is 
guided in his reflections by a certain purpose or 
point of view. What gives to the setting of the 
lighted match to the powder its importance, is the 
notion that it is a freely done act, for which some- 
body is responsible and may be punished. The 
reality, the explosion, the effeet, turns out to be 
the sum of an infinity of conditions. More than 
this, if you had the whole of the conditions, 
including the passing of the potential energy into 
kinetic energy, you would find that the explosion 
was not distinguishable in time from the aggregate 
of these conditions, assuming that the aggregate of 
these conditions could bo presented together in 
an individual form. Thus the physicist, the man 
of science, whose object is clear knowledge, who 
seeks to isolate the imderlying relations of things 
by means of conceptions which will enable him to 
put aside everything that is immaterial, and to 
reason on the basis of what alone can advance 
knowledge beyond the mere immediacy of experi- 
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ence through the senses, can pass away from the 
notion of cause. Cause tons out to be a self- 
abolishing and vanishing conception. The cause, 
when thought out, is not really distinguishable 
from the effect, which is just the aggregate of its 
conditions viewed from another standpoint. The 
■physicist gets as the result of his work, not the 
mere abstraction called a cause, but a more in- 
stnictive set of relations which constitute the law 
of the phenomenon. He is now deeper down than 
the mere appearance. He has got into the region 
of what logicians call the Essence, The man of 
science does not stick to the mere facts of things. 
He believes in laws which are manifest only to 
reflection; and so nature, in those aspects of it 
which alone are interesting to the physicist, turns 
out to depend, not upon her otherness from 
thought, her exclusion of mind, but upon the 
capacity of the reflective mind to discover its own 
universals, to find itself in nato’e. In this veiy 
same nature, which we started by taking to be the 
immediate presentation of the senses, confronted 
with which the mind seemed merely passive, we now 
become aware that reflection is everywhere opera- 
tive in the characterisation of it. We discover in 
nature yet higher relations, which take us beyond 
those of whicli the pure physicist can alone take 
cognisance — the relations of life and organi.sation. 
It is only for limited purposes and through con- 
ceptions which turn out to be self-contradictory 
and therefore self-abolishing, that the living 
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organism can be regarded as a thing. In the 
relation of the whole to the parts as manifesting 
itself in them and in the quasi-purposive nature 
of the parts, we reach a relation which is nearer 
to that of a regiment to the soldiers composing it, 
or of a state to its citizens acting together for 
the fulfilment of a common pmpose consciously 
set before their minds, than to the relation of 
more externality which we see in the parts of a 
machine. It is when we hypostatise these different 
aspects arrived at by abstraction from different 
standpoints, that we get into such vain contro- 
versies as those about Abiogenesis, the reduction 
of life to mechanism. There is no such con- 
tinuity in actual experience as enables us to 
develop the aspects of one standpoint into those 
of another, without a change of the categories 
we employ. The tendency to liypostatise, here 
as elsewhere, has given rise to countless fallacies, 
and tormented the minds of men with innum- 
erable spectres. The physicist passes away, by 
means of his gimip of conceptions, from the seem- 
ing disconnected externality to one another of 
the properties of things, to the essence which 
underlies their appearance in the form of their 
law. The biologist in investigating life passes 
awfiy from the mere appearance of mechanism; 
and the psychologist, who regards the orgahism 
as not merely living, but con^icious, passes to a 
view of things in which consciousness transcends 
life, just as completely as life transcends the 
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categories of mechanism. Thus, in the results 
which the sciences give us from their abstract 
points of view, the appearances which nature 
presents seem to us to be dcgi'ccs of reality. 
A true Philosophy of Nature does not question 
the validity of the results won by the vai’ious 
sciences. It simply for its own purposes dis- 
entangles and arranges the categories of the 
various aspects, and by a criticism of these 
categories — that is to say, by an examination of 
"the limits of their appljccation — gets rid of con- 
fused thinking, and as far as it can, of bad meta- 
physics. 

As Hegel says : * “ The first thing that has to 
be established against experimental physics is 
this, that in it there is much more of thinking 
than it admits or knows, that it is better than 
it believes itself to bo, or if in pliysics thinking 
must be taken as something bad, then, that it is 
worse than it imagines. Physics and Philosophy 
of Nature tu’e distinguished from each other, not 
as observation is distinguished from thinking, but 
only in the mode and fashion, of their thinking; 
they are each of them a thinking science of nature.” 
In other words, each of the two, Philosophy of 
Nature as meaning the entirety of the sciences, 
and Philosophy of Nature as meaning the account 
which the metaphysician, who is investigating the 
ultimate nature of Reality, has to give of nature 
as an appearance within the field of knowledge, 

* Hegel, Natuf'-Pki/osophiey p. G, 1842 edition. 
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has a totally (liflferent aim. Science proceeds on 
the basis of its own ends and purposes, the exten- 
sion of its own kind of inquiry beyond those limits 
of his immediate simroundings, within which the 
plain man is restrained. It is true that the know- 
ledge even of the plain man is more or less 
abstract, that he too hypostatises under concep- 
tions. But he does not abstract to the extent of 
the man of science, nor is it neeessaiy for him, nor 
would it be useful to him in the fulfilment of his 
social ends, to make the distinctions or employ the 
conceptions of the man of science. In the same 
way it is not to the purpose of the man of science 
to make use of the comprehensive categories which 
are required by him who cannot rest at any stage 
short of the ultimate nature of things. The know- 
ledge which this last may attain to, will, indeed, if 
he attains to it, in all probability turn out to be in 
its own fashion more abstract than that of the man 
of science, as the knowledge of the man of science 
is more abstract than that of the plain man. 
Yet each is necessary for the fulfilment of its 
own end, and none can fulfil the ends of the 
others. 

It appears to have been a want of clear per- 
ception of the real nature of the problem of 
Philosophy which has led in the past to the violent 
condemnation of what the Geimans call Notur- 
PhiJosoplde. It is perfectly true that under the 
name of Natnv-Philosophie there has been given 
to the world a great deal of what will not bear 
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scrutiny. The reasons for this are partly to be 
found in an inadequate conception of tlic ultimate 
nature of Reality; but partly also, and not less 
frequently, in the fact, which people are apt to 
forget,' that those who were endoavoming, even 
less than a century ago, to work out a view of the 
system of the different degrees of appearance in 
natm*e and of the relations of these degrees to each 
otlier and to mind as their foundation, were im- 
perfectly furnished with what to-day, in the 
Ewentieth century, we properly regard as indispens- 
able material. When, for example, Hegel -wrote 
the book which made that distinguished physicist, 
the late Professor Tait, so angry, the principle of 
the conservation of energy had not yet been 
discovered ; chemistry was in a very imperfect 
condition ; mathematical analysis had not been 
pushed forward to anything like the point whicli 
it has reached in our time ; and the great doctrine 
of biology, evolution, was still in a rudimentaiy 
condition. The result was that llegcl, who had 
to work Avith such materials as the Time - Spirit 
fimnished to him, could not do more than work 
out the outlines of a very general view of science 
as it existed in his day. His Natur-Phihsophie 
is no doubt open to criticism by the men of 
science of our day, but if anyone were to under- 
takis a similar task now, his work would be found 
to be just as defective if looked at in the light 
of the knowledge of three or four generations 
later. Just because science changes, and changes 
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by way of advance more rapid and more certain 
than that in any other department of knowledge, 
the great principle that the ultimate view of 
things can only be expressed in the language of 
a particular period is more obviously true here 
than at any other point. Shakespeare has spoken 
to the world in language that is true for all time. 
He deals with tlie individual images of sense, and 
these remain unchanged, though his ait heightens 
their significance. But men like Newton and 
Darwin fight only the battles of their own period, 
and, though their figm’cs will stand out prominent 
in the Walhalla of the heroes of the spiritual 
world, their work becomes in large measure 
absorbed and superseded, as more adequate con- 
ceptions take the place of those which their 
abstract reflection has elaborated. 

Then again, pausing for the moment to speak 
of Hegel, we have to bejir in mind that we never 
got frojii Hegel’s own pen any completed account 
of his view of Nativr-Philosophie. All that we 
have is a collection of fi’agments, consisting at 
the best of the Hefte, or short paragraphs, wiatten 
by himself after the fixshion of a Gei’man professor, 
to form the text, each of them, for the lcctm*e of 
a day, and the notes taken down by the students 
who heard his oral discourses upon those texts. 
As the editor of his Natur-Philosophie, Michelet, 
tells us, he lectured no less than eight times 
upon this subject, between the year 1804 and the 
year 1830, in different fonns, in which the airange- 
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ment and substance of the lectures varied. We 
have not, for the most part, Hegel’s own con- 
nected discourses, or even the context of many of 
his expressions. He died suddenly, of cholera, in 
the end of 1831, before he had time to write 
out or even edit these lectures in their final 
form. Had he lived, he might have avoided 
many mistakes of detail, which he slurred with 
some of the prominent men of science of his 
time. Eor example, at page 304 of the 1842 
edition of the Natur-Phjlosoplm, lie, like many 
others at that time, follows Goethe’s theory of 
eolour in preference to that of Newton. The 
result is that in dealing with a topic where 
form is very jnuch affected by substance, he 
gives us conclusions which are of little help, 
even for philosophical pm’poses, in a region 
where exact and accurate knowledge of trae 
scientific principle is essential. Indeed, as I 
have already suggested to you, in that part of a 
system of the science of ultimate Ileality which 
is concerned with the criticism of the Ccategories 
of science, the work has constantly to bo done 
over again. The contribution which reflection 
under abstract categories has made to the science 
of the time, and the investigation of the nature 
and limits of these categories, can only be ade- 
quately estimated and taken in hand by those 
who have full knowledge of the results’ attained 
by the people who are competent judges of results, 
the men of science themselves. This is the reason 
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why I approach the consideration of the topics 
which I shall have to try to develop in the three 
following Lectures, with unfeigned difi&dence. I 
feel that I cannot be sure that, as an outsider, 
I have coiTectly appreciated the meaning of the 
statements of the experts. Practical life has 
taught mo that there is no temptation so insidi- 
ous as the temptation of the outsider to yield 
lightly to the mistaken belief that he under- 
stands where he does not understand. And yet, 
just as the plain person has to do the best he 
can in the practical business of life with such 
knowledge as he can get, so we who wish to 
find out the truth about reality must do the best 
we can with such light as wo can obtain. We 
must crave the indulgence of those who know 
better if wo make mistakes in our estimates of 
their work, and we must beg them to believe 
that it is no want of humility or of sense of 
the limitations of our knowledge, but the convic- 
tion of the necessity of tiying to get clear notions 
about the meaning of the universe as a whole, 
that has led us to pursue tlie pathway towards 
reality through so diflScult and obscure a valley. 
On one side of the path through that valley lies 
the quagmire of error in estimating the work of 
science; on the other, the ditch of acquiescence 
in uncritical metaphor. We must do our“^est 
to keep in the centre. 



LECTUEE II 

“ If, Tliesetetus, you have a wish to have any more 
embryo thoughts, you will.be all the better for the 
present investigation, and, if not, you will be soberer 
and humbler and gentler to other men, not faneying 
that you know what you do not know.” We may 
take to om’selves the words which Plato makes 
Socrates address to his pupil after leading him to 
a place very like that we have now reached on the 
Pathway to Ecality. Even if we were to get no 
further, and to give up the goal of clear know- 
ledge as unattainable, we should have gained. For 
we have learned that the old uncritical attitude 
was all wrong, and that we remained so long 
in it only because of a happy ignorance of its 
dangers. Looking backwards, we can see that 
the searcher after truth has escaped from a 
region where ho ran the risk at every step in 
his search of being overpowered by some evil 
meta!p1ior. But now he has learned to be on 
his guard against those who approach him with 
such suggestions as that mind is a thing, or man 
a machine, or God a physical cause. He has been 
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anned with a weapon of defence, the power to 
criticise his categories, with which he can now cut 
such dangerous figments of confused thinking into 
pieces. If ho will keep this always in his hand, 
he may continue to descend into the valley that 
lies in front, without fear of the spectres that will 
throng his path. 

Let us take a view of the prospect that lies 
before us. Experience has turned out to be an 
aireipov, an indefinite manifold made definite only 
in so far as it is arranged by reflection under 
general conceptions, boimd together and deter- 
mined as here and now, then and there, this and 
that. Science has turned out to be the mode of 
reflection which, by isolating and confining itself 
to certain abstract aspects of reality, gets away 
from the here and the now, and transcends the 
appai’ently immediate experience by which in self- 
consciousness we find om’ minds confronted. We 
have used the word “science,” but we have not 
confined its moaning, as is sometimes done, to 
wliat has the balance, the measuring rod, and 
the chronometer,, and these alone, for its ultimate 
standards. Every branch of human knowledge 
which, by systematically bringing objects in experi- 
ence under certain defined abstract conceptions, aims 
at a better comprehension of the aspects, present 
and future, of the kind of experience with wKch it 
deals, is science in the sense in which the word is 
here used. The instinct of a dog or a mother is 
not science, nor is the shrewdness of the common- 
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sense man. But if there be any general principles 
upon which the procedure of, say, the moralist, or 
the artist, can be shown to be founded, these may 
belong to its domain. What this stage of our 
jom’ncy necessitates is a closer examination of the 
character of the abstract conceptions which certain 
of the sciences employ, and of their relations to 
one another. We have already found in the 
indications we have discovered of the ultimate 
natme of reality, that tlie claim to finality and 
exclusive domination, witli which the prophets of 
some of these conceptions threaten to block the 
way, cannot prevail against the pilgrim who keeps 
ready in his hand that weapon of criticism with 
which ho is furnished. These prophets have taught 
mankind a great deal that is of the utmost use. 
They have cleared from the pathway of life the 
weeds of superstition and of prejudice, which are 
the outgrowth of unreflecting common opinion. 
They have vastly extended human knowledge, and 
may extend it in the futm'e yet more vastly. Even 
wlion they have at times magnified their oflice, 
and raised teiTifying spectre.s, they have afforded 
a new subject of interest for those who have no 
fear, and have faith in the power of human reason. 
How these spectres came to be raised, it will be 
our business to try to find out as we encounter 
them one after another at the various stopping- 
places where we sliall find them. Our task will 
involve some sort of attempt at a general view of 
the various sciences, and the marking out on our 
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map of the regions which they have appropriated 
and rule over. 

Let us begin by trying to get a clear notion 
of what is the most general aspect of things 
with which Science concerns itself, and of how 
it goes to work. “We will begin with a very 
simple example. I will suppose that I am stand- 
ing on a lawn looking at the view. I see in the 
distance a railway signal-box, and further along 
the line, which runs across the field of my view, 
another signal-box. L want to find out the 
distiince of the one box from the other. I could, 
by taking a long time and great deal of trouble, 
go to the railway with the measming rod which I 
have by me, and measm’e the distance. But the 
little instrument lying by my side which can be 
used for measuring angles, enables me to do better. 
I take my rod, and mark off a distance of, say, 
sixty yards along the lawn, between two points on 
it. I then, from one of these points, measm’e the 
angle which this line makes with the straight line 
got by looking through the instrument at the box. 
Afterwards, I go to the other point on the lawn, 
and measure the angle of the straight line got by 
looking at the box from that point. I have now 
got a triangle, and I know the measurement of the 
base and of the angles at the base. A simple 
calculation gives me the lengths of the skies. I 
next ascertain by similar observations and calcu- 
lation the distances to the other signal-box. Then, 
knowing the length of a straight line drawn from 
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one of my points to each of the boxes, I obtain, 
by subtraction of the already observed angles, the 
angle wliicb these lines, taken from that point to 
the two boxes, make with each other. I have now 
got the measurement of each of the two sides of 
a triangle, and the measureimJht of the angle which 
they enclose. The base is the very distance 
between the boxes that I wanted, and a simple 
mathematical calculation gives it to me. In this 
way abstract reflection on the materials afforded 
by two or three easy mo^isurements, made wiUiotit 
leaving the lawn, has enabled me to transcend the 
immediacy of the suiToundings which confront me, 
and to anticipate the result of what would have 
been my experience had I journeyed to the distant 
railway and measured it piece by piece. 

But what price have I paid for the power 
tlius to annihilate the limitations of immediate 
experience? From how much of the riches of 
natm-e have I been forced to avert my eyes ? Let 
us ask what it was that we measured. Not any- 
thing tliat we can see or feel. Not tlie lengtli 
of any actual roads, or strings^ or bullet flights, 
for none of these would ever be precisely straight. 
We have shut out from consideration the uneven- 
ness of the ground, the curvature of the earth’s 
siuface, the deflection of rays of light by tlie 
atmosphere, and a countless multitude of other 
things which makp a great gulf between what 
comes into actual experience and mathematically 
straight linos. Wo have put before our minds 

N 
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an ideal construction, which can never bo a real 
object of perception, a triangle conceived as made 
up of the absolutely shortest distances from point 
to point, with sides that have neither breadth 
nor depth, but are pure ineasm’es of the extent 
to which tliese points must be thought of as out- 
side and away from each other. Such a presenta- 
tion of points and their distances, and the angles 
of these distances, is one which thought can only 
make through a special kind of abstraction, and 
is no object to be found in actual experience. 
Yet it is a very valuable presentation of thought. 
It does not guide us to real things, but it does 
guide us to aspects which real things always 
present when we regard them under tlie cate- 
gories of this kind of abstraction. In our social 
intercourse, language, as we have seen, expresses 
aspects such as these, and is found to be a 
sufficient means for the description of our indi- 
vidual experiences. The knowledge and record- 
ing of these aspects enable us to predict how 
the aspects of other future and remote experi- 
ences will be found to present themselves when 
reflected on. Tlie intervening life, the beauty of 
the scenery, the details of the landscape, all these 
we have for the moment blotted out, and we pay 
this price for what we get in return, far clearer 
and more definite knowledge than any which so- 
called passive observation through the senses can 
fiwnish to us, knowledge which teaches us to make 
more of even such present observation than we 
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otheiTvise could. Truly a remarkable instance this 
of the wonderful power of thought to overcome 
the foreignness of natm’e ! Even if we had gone 
to the railway and measui'ed with our rod, wc 
should have gained no greater victory, nor got 
any substantially more exact result. Wo should 
indeed have found that a tmly exact ascertain- 
ment of the facts was impracticable, because in 
that case, just as in the fonner one, it was only 
in our conception of them that there were exact 
facts to ascertain. W® proposed, in the loose 
language which for cveiyday purposes is suffi- 
cient, to measure from signal-box to signal-box. 
We spoke as if these were two definite points 
which our perceptions would disclose to us when 
we went to them. But what is the real truth? 
The signal-box is a wooden stmeture twelve feet 
odd in breadth. To what point in it docs the 
supposed demand for adequate and exact know- 
ledge make it proper that we should measiu'o ? 
Here is a new difficulty. It is only for the 
mathematician that a point — position without 
length, breadth, or depth — exists.- It is only from 
a different, but also limited and abstract, point of 
view, that the signal-box itself has any meaning. 
Mathematically .speaking, it has no actual nearest 
edge to which we can measure. Even to the naked 
eye, that edge is rough and uneven. I’o the micro- 
scope, it is yet morev so. The wood is always, even 
on the stillest day, parting with its particles ; and 
if we considered closely enough, it would bo 
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impossible to say whether a particular loose 
particle, itself far short of being for the mathe- 
matician a definite point, belonged to the box, 
or had ceased to be within its edge. It is only 
from the point of view of practice, and special 
practice, that there is any distinction between 
the box and its .surroundings. For the practice 
of the horse which shies at it, or even the baby 
that looks at it, there might be a wrong distinc- 
tion, or none at all. For the highly developed 
reflection of the person who knows what a rail- 
way is, or what carpentering is, it exists. But 
that means that the distinction is derivative 
and secondary, tlic creature of reflection, hypo- 
statised into a reality only as the outcome of 
selective attention from a special standpoint. 
What, apart from thought, would be an empty 
and indefinite manifold is worked up by thought 
into a part of tlie presentation of a real world. 
But even this real world here again turns out to 
be real only through a special phase of reflective 
activity. The thcoiy of the senses as windows 
through which the mind looks, breaks down once 
more. If the mathematician’s point turns out to 
be a construction of thought, so docs the rail- 
wayman’s signal-box. So does the individual 
observer himself. They are all figments of 
thought, whether they be the objects of the most 
active or the most passive a-eflection. Reality 
will be found to lie at least as much in tlie uni- 
versals of thought as in the particulars of sense. 
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whether the object be considered from the stand- 
point of the observer or of the observed. 

These considerations seem to throw some light 
on what the science of Mathematics really is, and 
on the extent as well as the limitations of its 
claims. Excepting as the creature of reflection, 
there is no world which can be adequately 
described in the language of geometiy and ai'ith- 
metic. The axioms and figures of Euclid are 
^ legitimately to be treated as of real validity, only 
if we are confining ourselves to certain conceptions 
in the business of bringing definiteness into the 
manifold immediacy that confronts us. If we so 
confine om-selves they ai‘e legitimate modes of 
expi-ession, as legitimate as those which obtain 
in other branches of knowledge which employ 
difleront conceptions. It is only by blotting 
out for the moment the rest of tlic phases of 
experience and confining ourselves to particular 
categories, that our experience can be raised into 
clear knowledge. Here, as elsewhere, tlie saying 
of Goethe is true, that, “ he who would accomplish 
anything must limit himself.” 

Legitimate as they are, the conceptions of the 
geometer are not, even ft-om a mathematical point 
of view, final resting-places. They indicate rela- 
tions in space and time, but our notions of 
space and time are not always the same. The 
physicist, for example, when he talks of these, has 
images in his mind diflerent from those of the 
mathematician. He thinks of them, not as mere 
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When we have tried our best to do so, we find that 
we are always setting these univorsals up again in 
a pictorial guise, as individuals, and as something 
else than they are meant to be. The pure space 
of the mathematician he talks of as a thing, and 
tells us to draw a straight lino in it, regardless of 
the fact that if so pictured it ceases to bo the pme 
space in which alone he dare assume that his 
axioms will be self-evidently true. The physicist 
with his atom, the biologist with iiis self-conserving 
organism, and the psychologist with his subject 
introspectivcly made oct, does the same. Each 
hypostatises into an individual of experience what 
is really an abstraction. This is why there is an 
apparent though no real contradiction in mathe- 
matical science. .Its subject is externality, the 
aspect of the world whicli is disengaged wJien the 
relations of things, as outside each other in space 
and time, are brought by reflection into clear con- 
sciousness by means of a set of categories of which 
magnitude and number are ex: mples. We can 
estimate the cost of building a house by calculating 
the nmnber of bricks required to build it. In 
doing so wo make use of the conception of quantity 
as discrete, and properly to bo exhibited as addition 
of finite parts. But there is quite another aspect 
of quantity, upon which is founded quite a different 
side of mathematics, which treats quantity as con- 
tinuous. Now, if the view of. reality which has 
guided us thus far bo right, there are not two sorts 
of qiuntity, existing side by .de, but distinct in 
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experience, like red and yellow apples, but two 
aspects of one and the same fundamentid relation- 
ship. The understanding of this would save many 
a student from confusion. To try to teach him the 
Calculus without explaining that it iloes not really 
contradict the aspect of quantity that has become 
fainiliar to him, but simply deals with quantity 
under another aspect, is like trying to show him 
how to waltz without first teaching him to comit 
the time of the steps. Most of the text-books give 
' no warning, but go on jis if the writer was still 
occupied with the discrete side, whereas in tmth it 
has been put away. This is how an American 
writer, who has seen the difficulty clearly, describes 
the state of mind of the unhappy student when ho 
begins the Infinitesimal Calculus. “Ho finds 
himself required to ignore the principles and 
axioms that have hitherto guided his studies, and 
sustained his convictions, and to receive instead a 
set of notions that are utterly repugnant to all his 
preconceived ideas of truth. When he is tohl that 
one quantity may bo added to another without 
increasing it, or subtracted froyi another without 
diminishing it ; that one quantity may 1)0 infinitely 
small, and another infinitely smaller still, and so oti 
ad wfmitnmi that a quantity may be so small that 
it cannot be divided, and yet may contain auothei’ 
an indefinite and even an infinite nmnber of times ; 
that Zero is not alyirays nothing, but may not only 
be somctliing or nothing, as occasion may require, 
but may be both at the same time in the same 
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equation, it is not sui’prising that he should become 
bewildered and disheartened.” . . . “ To clear the 
way for a logical and rational consideration of the 
subject, we must begin with the fundamental idea 
of the conditions under which quantity may exist. 
We must, for the purposes of the Calculus, consider 
it not only as capable of being diminished, but also 
as being actually in a state of change. It must 
(so to speak) be mtaliaed so that it shall be endowed 
with tendencies to change its value, and the rate 
and direction <5f these tendencies will be found to* 
constitute the groundwork of the whole system. 
The differential Calculus is the science of rates, 
and its peculiar subject is quantity in a state of 
change.” * 

Once upon a time there was a very bitter 
controversy as to the respective meiits of Newton 
and Leibnitz, in the discovery and elaboration of 
the infinitesimal method. Much of the dispute 
was due to the use of language appropriate 
only to the discrete aspects of quantity for 
the pmpose of describing it when regarded as 
continuous. Newton, at all events, saw' very 
clearly that what ho had to do was to conceive 
quantity as continuous. Thus ho treated of geo- 
metrical magnitudes as springing from continuous 
motion, the lino as arising fi'om the motion of a 
point, the surface as generated by the motidh of a 
line, and the solid by that of a surface. He shows 

* Buckingham, Elements of the Differential and Integral 
Calculus. Chicago, 1881. Preface, 
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that if we conceive a point as moving along a 
curve which is referred to co-ordinate axes, the 
velocity of the moving point can be resolved into 
two velocities, one parallel to the axis of X, the 
other to that of Y. These velocities he calls the 
“fluxions” of X and Y respectively. Reversing 
the process, he calls the arc the fluent of the velocity 
with which it is described, and tlie abscissa the 
fluent of the component velocity pai'allel to OX. 
In this, the fundamental conception of his method, 
he is dealing with what /ire essentially continuous 
aspects of space and time, and is abstracting under 
what was in his age a novel set of conceptions. 
The difference between Newton and Leibnitz 
appears to have been that while the fonner 
regarded his continuous quantity as in a state of 
continuous growth, the latter regarded that growth 
as taking place by means of infinitesimal increments. 
This difference was probably much more important 
in form than in substance. In the hands of both 
of these thinkers, all quantities, except mere con- 
stants, are regarded as changing from one value to 
another by continuous growth.. In the hands of 
both we get a new and powerful way of dealing 
with quantity. It depends on two new notions. 
First, that, of a rate of change of a function with 
respect to what is called its independent variable ; 
secondly, that of a fixed magnitude to equality 
with which we cqnceive a variable magnitude as 
approaching indefinitely near, without our ever 
being able to present the case as one of coiuci- 
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denco. The fixed magnitude is called the limit. 
The method based on these notions enables us, 
whether wo use the language of Newton or that of 
Leibnitz, to solve problems which lie beyond the 
grasp of mathematics on its other side. We can 
solve, for instance, problems as to the areas pro- 
duced by points moving in curves. The ascertain- 
ment of the limit brings us to something about 
which ordinary calculations can be made, and a 
relationship is in this way established between the^ 
varying quantity and a fixed one, through which 
we can measure things that would be otherwise 
immeasurable. The substance of the method was 
the same with these great men, and it was the 
unavoidable inaccuracy of ordinaiy^ language, when 
applied to ideas that are not ordinary, that gave rise 
to most of the controversy about their work, and 
divided their commentators into hostile camps. 

Mathematics deals with the most abstract 
of all the relations of reality, and because those 
relations are the most abstract, they are after a 
fashion the simplest and most easy for reflec- 
tion to grasp anfi reason about. When reduced 
to the skeleton figures of geometry, space 
becomes a simple subject of study, and its 
relations can be described with plainness and 
precision. We do not really know what we 
mean when we talk of a straight road between 
London and Bedford, but most of us think 
we know what we mean when we talk of a 
straight line connecting two points. In a sense 
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we present it to ourselves as an image. Wo 
think of a concrete case of a figure of some- 
thing which has many other properties. It is 
black, and heavy, and hard. But from the colour, 
and weight, and resistance, we divert our atten- 
tion. Its surface is irregular, so that a line 
drawn on that surface would bo crooked. This 
also we ignore. We thus construct an image 
which is very indistinct, and corresponds to no 
general experience. But it is an image, and as 
*^such, we have experienge of it. Those of tlie 
relations of the concrete thing which we want 
are clearly before our minds, isolated by ignoring 
the others. In this way the mathematician gets 
a kind of experience with which he can compare 
his conceptions, and by which he can test the 
outcome of his inferences, applying the method 
of verifying hypotheses which is common to all 
science. And in his case, if the experience is 
dim, at least its outlines and relations, just be- 
cause they are the most abstract, are the 
simplest and most easy to isolate and appre- 
hend. The result is that the ^iiethod of mathe- 
matics is the most far - reaching of all the 
methods of science. Its concern is not the 

individuals of perception, but the general rela- 
tions of these individuals in space and time, and 
it is in no way limited by the “here” and “now,” 
which have no mpaning for it. It was this 
unrivalled range of the science of quantity that 
led the Pythagoreans to take number to be of 
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the very substance, as well as of the form, of 
things; in other words, to identify reality with 
number. But number, like all other relations 
of quantity, is just one of those general concep- 
tions under which reflection brings the object 
world of things in space and time. It is the 
work of mind, but is not the whole of the mind’s 
work. And it soon becomes apparent that 
quantity, if in one sense the most fruitful, is in 
another the most barren of the aspects of the 
object. In it the play of abstraction has removed 
us the furthest from the concrete richness of 
immediacy. 

We ought not to pass from this topic without 
noticing that the power of the mind to abstract, 
by means of mathematical reasoning, has taken 
it into a region lying beyond even magnitude and 
measurement. Recent mathematical research has, 
for example, led to the discovery that we can build 
up a science of abstract externality from which the 
notions of magnitude and measurement, essential 
parts of the geometry of Euclid, are totally 
excluded. The pspace with which Euclid deals 
is the space of our ordinary experience with its 
three dimensions. It is assumed to be always 
the same, so that a straight line is in every 
sense the shortest distance between two points, 
and parallel straight lines can never meet in it, 
as they might do if one of its dimensions had 
a twist in it. Let us try to get into our heads 
what is meant by saying that Euclid makes this 
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assumption, and what difference it may occasion 
if ho does so without warrant. 

Suppose a shadow to be thrown on to the 
surface of a smooth sphere. Suppose next that 
the shadow could become conscious of its own 
existence. Being a shadow it would have and 
take cognisance of but two dimensions of space, 
length and breadth. But the curvature of the 
sphere would really constitute a third, in which 
the shadow had its existence, tliough it could not 
■'know it. For the longtl; and breadth would be 
length and breadth on a curve of a certain radius. 
Such a shadow would believe that the straight line 
along which it was mo'ving could be projected to 
infinity, unconscious of the fact that the line would 
come round the sphere to the point from which it 
had started. Such a shadow would have notions 
of geometry which would turn out to be erron- 
eous. For, in the first place, certain lines that 
the shadow would take to be straight lines, would, 
if produced sufficiently, come round to the point 
from which they started. Euclid sliows that the 
three angles of a triangle are togejiher equal to two 
right angles. But to the sliadow this would only 
be true of very small triangles. As the triangles 
became bigger, the demonstration would be more 
and more untrue. Now is it not logically quite 
conceivable that we om’selves, whose faculties 
preclude us from presenting to our imaginations 
more than three dimensions, are, like the shadow, 
deceived, and that we really exist in more? A 
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wi’iter on spiritualism once pushed this possibility 
to a comical point when he suggested that to such 
a shadow as we are considering, a simple loop in 
a string would appear as a knot and a simple 
plane figure as a closed box ; that the knot could 
be untied without loosening the ends of the string, 
and an object put into the box without opening it, 
by a power tliat could get off the surface of the 
sphere and move in a third dimension. 

Science can only tell us that the real space in 
which we exist, and the real time which is based 
on motion in that space, nmy be quite different 
from what we take them to be. As a consequence 
it is quite possible that Euclid may be wrong ; that 
parallel lines may ultimately meet; and that two 
straiglit lines may enclose a space. And it may be 
that a square which coincides with another square 
in one kind of space, may chance to coincide with 
a quantitatively different figure when removed to 
another kind of space, with the result that the 
axiom which lies at the foundation of quantita- 
tive or metrical geometry, that things which are 
equal to the qame thing are equal to one 
another, ceases to be universally true. The only 
principle, then, which must remain true how- 
ever the nature of space may change, will be one 
from which the notion of quantity has been 
eliminated, and which depends on distinction 
of quality alone. We may make a beginning 
in this direction by simplifying our preliminary 
datum or assumption of fact, and confining it 
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to this, which we may assume without bringing 
in the notion of measurement at all, that ive 
can recognise difference of position. This we do 
always assume, because it is of the very essence 
of that fact of externality which we are to 
endeavour to treat under categories which do 
not go beyond it. Thus, if we take a number 
of points on a line which joins them, we can 
distinguish them as found in the line on which 
they lie. Their distance from each other we 
must put out of account, for this would require 
the category of measurement for its recognition. 
It follows that if all that is given is the mere 
fact of several points on a straight line, they 
cannot have any different quality from any other 
points on that line. We have, therefore, in 
order to construct a geometry apart from measure- 
ment, to get further, and to find out how to 
describe qualities of points and lines and figures 
which will enable us to distinguish and reason 
about them without bringing in that notion. 
This is done by a new and highly abstract 
branch of mathematical science, which is called 
“Projective Geometry.” It takes a point out- 
side the line on which the original set of, say, 
four points lies, and draws lines from the new 
outside point, intersecting the original line at the 
four old points. Now suppose that across the 
pencil of four new jiines so drawn we draw other 
lines, they will each intersect the four new lines 
at points which will have a certain relation to the 

o 
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old points, in virtue of which they can be dis- 
tinguished -and described. In this fashion a quali- 
tative equivalence may be got at which becomes 
the object of this new geometry, in place of the 
quantitative equality which was the object of 
demonstration with Euclid. Space is treated as 
nothing but a set of qualitative relations. From 
two points we cannot, without the category of 
quantity, describe and determine a third, unless 
that third lies in a different line. But given three 
points joined by different lines, we can construct' 
figures, such as that referred to, which will enable 
us to determine descriptively or projectively any 
number of fresh points, and to distinguish them, 
and the lines and pianos resulting from them, 
qualitatively. 

A science confining itself to such abstract 
conceptions as does Projective Geometry, may not 
be an instrument very well adapted for practical 
application. Its use is to disengage from out of 
ordinary mathematics certain assumptions which 
confine the latter, in some, at least, of its branches, 
to the limited experience with which wo are 
familiar, and which prevent it from being used for 
the attainment of a still wider reacliing knowledge. 
Its advantage is that its propositions are true, not 
merely for space of three, but for space of n 
dimensions. We have stopped to look af it here 
because it enables us to see very clearly the truth 
that Science can extend itself only by sacrificing 
the great bulk of what concrete experience gives 
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us, and that the more wide reaching are the 
conceptions of Science, the less do they present us 
with an adequate description of the concrete reality 
of experience. Beyond the science of measurement, 
barren as that turned out to be, wo have seen that 
there lies, in a region yet more ban’en, a science of 
mere externality. We had bettor now pass on from 
the merely ideal constructions of mathematics, and 
next consider how far the conceptions of what is 
called physical science do justice to real things. 

Of the conceptions of physical science, it is not 
easy to pronounce with accuracy what is their 
broad characteristic. One view is that they are 
invariably mechanical, and that if they represent 
actual physical changes at all, they represent them 
as oflFocted by causes operating from without in 
space and time. If tliis be so, tlieir aim must be 
to present to reflection the manifold of the depart- 
ments of nature with which they deal, as combina- 
tions of the simplest and most homogeneous 
mechanisms. They must seek to represent the 
universe as an aggregate of atoms, of which the 
leading characteristic is that they attract each 
other from a distance, and so produce such 
phenomena as that of gravitation, according to a 
law which is one of the best known of the results 
of physical science. But such a description is not 
wholly accurate. Some of the standpoints of the 
modern physicist are much more abstract, and 
have little to do with the old-fashioned notions, 
jndeed, the tendency of the most distinguished 
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men of science of our time is to try to do with- 
out the category of Cause altogether in discussing 
the phenomena of nature, and, for the proposes of 
their science, to confine themselves to descriptions 
of motion. Even when they come to the forces of 
nature they refuse to look at force in any other 
aspect than as the direction and rate in and at 
which change of motion takes place, instead of 
calling it, what the older physicists and the man 
in the street call it, the cause of the change. 
When we consider the motion of a point in 
space, we are considering a mere abstraction. 
When we pass to the question of what is moved 
and how, we seem to have got to something 
real for physics to consider. But the modem 
physicist sternly sets his face against us. He 
tells us not only that we know nothing of matter, 
even in the sense in which Locke spoke of it, as 
the substance which underlies phenomena, but 
that his science rejects every definition of it 
except as “that which can have its motion 
changed by the application of force. Two bodies 
are of equal mass if equal forces applied to these 
bodies produce in equal times equal changes 
of velocity. This is the only definition of equal 
masses which can be admitted in modem dynamics, 
and it is applicable to all material bodies, whatever 
they may be made of.” * When we bear in mind 
the scientific conception of force just given, we find 
that matter and energy are, at all events for some 

* Maxwell^ Matter and Motion , p. 40. 
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of the modern physicists, merely two of the 
abstractions of one of the most abstract methods 
by which experience is investigated, and apparently 
cannot be themselves further reduced. But if 
physics be defined, as it has been and must be if 
it is to cover the Avhole field without leaving 
huge gaps, as an inquiry into the causes of the 
changes in the modes or qualities of dead matter, 
it is a Science whieh, both in its theories and 
on its experimental side, will go far beyond 
such abstract definitidns as we have been 
speaking of. Modern physies is in short a com- 
posite science, in which the methods of the mathe- 
matician are called largely in aid in dealing with a 
subject matter which is much more concrete and 
individual than that of tlio mathematician proper. 
We are forced in this new region to go beyond the 
categories of the mathematician, and to look for 
causes and effects, do what we will to turn oim 
faces in a different dii’ection. We may try to 
confine ourselves to mathematical conceptions, 
but we cannot. Our definitions of force and of 
mass, of matter and of energy,* will turn out to 
be circular if we do. These conceptions are really 
fundamental. They make physical science what it 
is, and cannot be extruded from it. They are, in 
short, the special categories which lie at its founda- 
tion. The failure to realise this fact has made 
many a good physicist degenerate into a bad 
metaphysician. 

Now, we have already, in the first Book, 
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asked the question how far the conception of 
cause and effect, the principle that every change 
is due to some event anterior to it in time and 
separate from it in space, is adequate to reality. 
We saw that while this conception is less abstract 
than those which mathematics offers, it still can 
take no account of the bulk of what the world 
of phenomena appears to be. If we are justified 
in the hope that we may yet come to believe in 
the reality of that world as it seems, we shall 
apparently have to get beyond the category of 
cause. We will begin, however, as usual, by 
trying from a concrete example of its application 
to get a clear notion of how phenomena are dealt 
with through that category when we abstract 
under it. If I put a lighted match to gunpowder 
it explodes, and if I ask someone, to whom I 
have to justify my conduct, Avhat was the cause, 
the answer is, “Why you, to be sure, who put 
the lighted match to the powder.” But while 
for ethical or popular purposes tliis view may 
do, it is, as was earlier pointed out, plainly 
insufficient for ally scientific purpose. For if 
the gunpowder be wet, it will not go off. We 
must, therefore, ask what, from a scientific stand- 
point, is the cause. Now Science tells us that 
gunpowder consists of a mechanical mixture of 
particles of saltpetre, carbon, and sulphur. The 
saltpetre contains in its chemical molecules oxygen, 
in loose combination with nitrogen and potash. 
When the oxygen is shaken loose from the nitro- 
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gen and potash, as it is, among other methods, 
by ignition, it rushes to the carbon, for which 
it has a strong chemical affinity, and its atoms 
unite with those of the latter, and form cai’- 
bonic acid and carbonic oxide gases. These 
gases, which increase their volume as heat is 
developed, produce great pressure, so violent 
that an explosion is the result. Now what 
was, scientifically speaking, the cause of this 
explosion ? Which one of the conditions, the 
loose combination in ,tho niti’ogen group, the 
greater affinity of the oxygen for the carbon, 
the dryness of the mixture which made com- 
bustion possible, or what else, arc wo to pick 
out and designate as the cause 1 Plainly it 
was only in a popular sense that putting the 
light to the powder was the cause. For the 
practical purpose of finding who was to blame, 
it was convenient to fasten on that paiticular 
one among a multitude of conditions which 
wore necessary if wo were to witness the 
explosion. But if oim contemplations are to 
be scientific, we may not import outside and 
irrelevant considerations to guide our choice. 
The man of science will tell us, that the most 
accurate answer he can give to the question is, 
that the cause of the explosion was tlie libera- 
tion of the potential energy stored up in the 
gunpowder. Bqt this only shows that ou)’ 
selection of the cause varies with our stand- 
point. We should never let off the man who 
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applied the match and blew up the house, and 
arrest the manufacturer of the gunpowder. The 
notion of cause seems to be, like that of quantity, 
one by means of which we pick out for some 
special purpose certain abstract aspects of reality, 
in order to get a clear view of them. It is 
always a relative term, and is always loose. 
There is no such thing as one independent event 
which precedes the effect, and is for all pmposes 
its cause. The only antecedent we can name 
which could be so described with any truth, 
is the entire sum of the conditions, includ- 
ing, in the case of the powder, not only the 
potential energy and the active force which turned 
it into kinetic energy, but every other condition 
the presence of which contributed to the explosion. 
And then a new difficulty at once arises as to 
the point at which the cause so understood 
ceased to bo a cause, and the effect began to be 
an effect. In nature there seems to be nowhere 
any such line of division between the event and 
the entire sum of its conditions, though for loose 
practical purposes it is convenient to ignore one 
or more of the conditions, and speak as if it 
were otherwise. The laws of natime seem to 
exclude the breach in the continuity which would 
bo involved in affirming seriously that the energy 
which already existed, and which science says 
can never be either destroyed or increased, ceased 
to be one thing, and subsequently became another 
really independent thing. When we try to find 
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such a breach of continuity, we find ourselves 
face to face with another conception, that of 
something which is incapable of diminution or 
increase, and is indestructible except in form or 
appearance, the conception of substance. For it 
becomes plain tljat all the chemical atoms which 
make up the gas of the explosion were already 
in the powder. It is true that their relative 
positions in space have changed. But that is 
all that has happened, and the energy which 
effected the change was^ likewise there in the 
powder. In the end we are diiven to the 
conclusion that not only is the cause not a 
thing nor an event distinguishable in time or 
space fi’om the effect, but that if we try to 
define it accurately, we can come to no other 
result than that it is just the sum of the con- 
ditions; in other words, is just the effect itself. 
Now, of com’se, the word “cause” has a legiti- 
mate use. But that use is a popular and pro- 
visional, and not a scientific one. It means an 
aspect under which, for practical purposes, and 
in order to get a clear view for some special 
end, we separate out some one antecedent and 
lay exclusive stress on it. That is to say, the 
word imports a mere abstraction, and is wholly 
inadequate to reality. Here, again, we are con- 
fi’onted with that disintegrating work of reflection, 
which brings despair to the ortliodox upholder 
of the “room with windows” idea of the per- 
ceiving mind. 
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The obscurity which we have observed in the 
conception of cause and effect is, of course, well 
known to the modern physicist. He, indeed, has 
put the words under a ban, and ho refuses to talk 
in such language. He confines himself at the 
outside to such phrases as matter and energy. 
But have we here, any more than in the former 
terminology, anything beyond an indication of an 
aspect of phenomena, separated out by abstract 
reflection, as distinguished fii’om the indication of 
reality itself? Can we for a moment suppose that 
the word “matter,” to begin with, means a self- 
subsisting reality, without falling into hopeless 
difficulties ? Let us commence by supposing it to 
fill space continuously and homogeneously. If it is 
of this nature, then not only is the conception of 
bodies as numerically separate impossible, but 
some of the simplest phenomena cannot be 
accounted for. How can it be, for instance, that 
when an electric spark is passed through a 
mixture of the gases oxygen and hydrogen, they 
combine to form an enormously diminished volmue 
of water? Space surely cannot be continuously 
filled with the material of which they consisted. 
On the other hand, suppose this not to be so ! 
We are then face to face with another difficulty. 
We have to make clear to ourselves that the action 
at a distance on each other of the atoms which are 
in space, is intelligible. Now action through a 
void interval, at a distance, as a fact which they 
accept, has been a standing puzzle to physicists 
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since the days of Newton. Newton himself 
appears to have thought it to be an ultimate and 
irresoluble property of the particles of matter, of 
which no account could be given. And modem 
physicists have struggled hard, only to find that 
they can get no fmther than he did. They cannot 
accept the first alternative that space has a con- 
tinuous and homogeneous content. Yet when they 
are driven to the second, even if they are content 
to take the atom as something which, in a fashion 
that is inexplicable, acta at a distance, tliey are 
driven to hold that the word atom is itself a mere 
abstract expression for a centre of force without 
content or dimensions. In the words of a brilliant 
modern mathematician : * “ We come to see that 
action at a distance is something ultimate, which 
wo cannot reduce to any simpler conception of the 
action of substance. It is indeed the final con- 
ception of substance in general, for all the 
mechanical activity of substance consists in action 
at a distance. That which exercises action at a 
distance, which wo have now allowed to reduce 
itself to the mere point which is sufficient to 
account for it, ceases to be interesting to us, and 
action at a distance steps into its place.” The old 
notion of Lucretius and Newton that matter is 
made up of inelastic and indivisible atoms, is 
hardly tenable by the modem man of science. If 
it were trae, we sljould have found, what Science 

* Paul du Bois-Reymond, Veber die Grundlagen der Erkennl- 
niss in den Exacten Wisscnschaflen^ 1890, p. 101. 
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does not disclose, some indication of a limit to the 
compressibility of matter. For this reason men 
like Boscovich and Faraday passed to the notion 
of the so-called atom as no more than a centre 
from which attractive and repulsive force is 
exercised. But the question then arises what 
force is. In popular acceptance what is meant 
by the word is a subjective experience, the sensa- 
tion of force. If we try to find a purely objective 
significance, we find that we have got, not a thing, 
but the mere name of a, measure or relation, the 
rate at which work is done. It turns out that the 
notion of a point from which force is exorcised, is 
a convenient mathematical abstraction, but that 
it does not indicate any conceivably actual 
experience. Driven by difficulties such as this, 
physicists have turned to another hypothesis, that 
which is associated with the name of Lord Kelvin. 
This is the famous theory of vortex rings, the 
theory tliat the atoms into which matter, for the 
physicist, must be takefr to be finally resoluble, 
consist of portions, rotating as do rings of smoke, 
of some medium which fills the whole space. If 
such a medium be conceived as a frictionless fluid, 
and if it can be conceived that in such a fluid there 
are everywhere present vortex rings, there results 
a view of the nature of matter which avoids a good 
many difficulties. Such a view enables us to 
understand how it is that eveiy atom of every one 
element is, so far as the spectroscope can tell us, 
possessed of the same properties. It would seem 
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even to lend itself to the mechanical explanation of 
gravitation which was propounded, nearly a century 
ago, by Lesage of Geneva. Lesage proved mathe- 
matically that gravitation could be accounted for, 
if it were assumed that, besides ordinary and 
KDrger particles of matter, there is an infinitely 
greater number of smaller ones, which dart about 
in all directions with immense velocity. When 
two of the larger particles are placed near each 
other, the one screens the other from the impact 
of a number of the smaller particles, and the 
consequent excess of battering on the outmost 
sides over that on the inmost, produces a tendency 
of the particles to approach each other. He 
showed mathematically that the result of such a 
process is equivalent to an attraction varying 
inversely as the square of the distance ; in other 
words, to gravitation. 

But oven if we adopt this hypothetical explana- 
tion of gravitation, and with it the conception of 
space as filled with larger and smaller vortex rings 
in a perfectly frictionless and continuous fluid, we 
do not seem to be any further forward. In the 
first place, we have no idea what such a fluid 
means. There is no analogue of it in experience. 
So far as that experience is concerned, such a 
medium is, in the literal sense, metaphysical. In 
the sec'Dnd place, even if we could present some 
image of it to our mind’s eye, we must find our- 
selves face to face* with the old difficulties. In 
experience we never do reach, and, indeed, we 
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cannot conceive ourselves as reaching a ne plus 
vJtra, an ultimate limit. Everything in experience 
is and must always be, capable of being viewed as 
divisible, and further resoluble. Were it not so, 
the continuity of nature would be broken. Apply- 
ing this to the conception of a frictionless fluid, 
continuously occupying space, and not itself further 
resoluble, we see that it is self-contradictory. As 
a thing in space, we cannot think of it as com- 
pressible, unless it consists of parts; and this, by 
hypothesis, it cannot be, for otherwise it would not 
be continuous. But if it be not compressible, how 
can vortex rings be formed and motion take place 
in it ? These are but illustrations, which might be 
multiplied indefinitely, of the fact that this theory 
has only put back one stage further the difficulties 
which attended the other theories about the 
ultimate nature of matter. The truth is, that in 
setting up these conceptions, we have passed 
beyond the region of what can belong to any 
possible experience. We are making use, not of 
concrete facts such as those to which men of 
science sometimes profess and erroneously profess 
to confine themselves, but of abstract conceptions 
which are really metempirical, and whose only 
justification is that they are the means by which 
we can shut out all that is irrelevant to the 
purpose of the moment, and by a process of 
reasoning get clear knowledge of the structure and 
characteristics of certain phases of experience, and 
of their place in the really indivisible whole of 
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knowledge. Such conceptions correspond to 
methods of abstraction under certain definite 
categories, and represent the outcome of those 
methods. They possess a validity no greater, and 
a utility no less than the abstract conceptions of 
nihthematics. Most useful they certainly are, for 
they have helped us, for instance, in astronomy, 
to a knowledge which far transcends that which is 
immediate. Yet, if we attribute to them any 
validity other than that which attaches to the mere 
figments of abstract thought, and jump to the con- 
clusion that, if we could indefinitely magnify our 
senses, we should experience real things corre- 
sponding to them, wo faU into hopeless self-contra- 
diction. Whether we arc speaking of matter, or of 
energy, or of force, or mass, or momentum, or of 
any of the other great physical conceptions, we are 
dealing with abstractions reached by employing 
categories such as cause and substance, to guide 
om* process of reflection. What the categories of 
quantity, discretion, continuity, and, further back 
still, of bare externality, have done for us in the 
region of mathematics, these others have done for 
us in that of physical science. It is by the 
categories which each of these sciences employs, 
that its scope and method, and the limits of its 
results, are determined. These categories for the 
time confine him who employs them, with the 
intensity of concentration that Science requires, to 
certain phases of the world as it seems, and to 
certain phases only. Of the others, they, rightly 
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interpreted, can neither affirm nor deny the reality. 
For it is inherent in the natm’e of these categories, 
as only partial and fragmentary manifestations of 
the activity of reflection, that they should take 
no cognisance of tliese other aspects. 

Over the interesting sights which are to be s^n 
in the region through which our pathway is leading 
us, we must not linger. Our purpose has been 
merely to find out what sort of claim to forbid our 
further progress is set up by the various menacing 
forms which beset the region of Science. Over all 
the varieties of each species of these forms, it is 
not an object of om- journey to pause. What we 
wish to find out is, whether they have any title or 
any real power to prevent us from getting to higher 
ground beyond the valley of abstraction in which 
they dwell. For, if we can reach such higher 
ground, perchance we may have a view of the 
distant things of which we are in quest, which may 
enable us to believe them and that world of which 
they are the highest appearances to be what they 
seem. But so far, we have only been face to face 
with the mathematician, with him who would bid 
us limit ourselves, in our search for the real, to 
quantity, if not to externality; and with the 
physicist, who tells us that beyond these lie causes, 
substances, and the like, but nothing more. We 
have spoken in friendly language with these 
captains of a spectre world, for we have understood 
the immense value of their methods, as aids to 
human knowledge. It was only when certain of 
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them sought to bar the path, that we quarrelled. 
Let us now make a step furthei’, and get acquainted 
witli another master of the method of applying 
abstraction to the concrete universe. 

The methods of the physicist rule out fewer of 
tihe phases of nature than do those of the mathe- 
matician ; the methods of the chemist rule out 
fewer than do those of the physicist. When the 
physicist defines matter and energy, in terms which 
win enable him to use these conceptions in his 
methods, he knows that lie is thinking abstractly, 
and without reference to any conceivable particular 
experience. For him the atom is, as we have 
seen, in the last resort but an ideal point to or 
from which motion proceeds. He is really, at 
least in his theoretical as distinguished from his 
experimental methods, under the domination of 
mathematical categories. The chemist, on the 
other hand, does not require to regard the atom 
so abstractly. For him, at least as he talks, the 
atom might conceivably be seen, if a microscope 
powerful enough could be got, and he discourses 
of atomic weights and affinities ip language which 
suggests that the atom may be a real thing. 
Modern chemistry has, indeed, passed beyond the 
idea of elementary substances to that of diverse 
elementary atoms of which all its substances 
consist.* For it all substances ai'e, in a special 
sense, composite, and their qualities and differ- 
ences depend on the fundamental attributes of 
elementaiy atoms, or on molecular structure aris- 

p 
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ing from the chemical union of the various kinds 
of atoms. Chemistry deals with experience from 
the point of view of change of substance so con- 
ceived. Its main category is the molecule. For 
the physicist, the molecule, if he used the word, 
would mean the point of application of the forces 
which determine the physical state of bodies, the 
small particle which, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the action of these forces, may be taken as a 
unit. For the chemist the molecule has quite a 
different significance, ^e thinks of it only as •. 
the smallest mass into which a substance can be 
divided without changing its chemical nature. 
Take, for example, a piece of sugar. I dissolve 
it in water. The sugar is now divided up ever 
so finely, but the imperceptible particles suspended 
throughout the water are still sugar, and nothing 
else. Now add to the water sulphuric acid. The 
solution blackens, and presently there is evolved 
out of the sugar, charcoal. The sugar has as 
such ceased to exist. Its constituent elements 
have become sepai’ated, and some of them have 
gone into combination with some of the con- 
stituent elements of the sulphuric acid. We have 
got a now set of substances. Take, again, water. 

It can be subdivided almost indefinitely without 
alteration of its chemical nature. Indeed, no 
mechanical subdivision of it that we kiiow will 
change its chemical nature. Just before it bursts, 
the film of a soap-bubble is less than Tvy ioo v 
of an inch in thickness. When it is converted 
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into vapour the water is divided up yet more 
finely, still without any change of chemical 
character. By means of heat we can separate 
the particles of the vapour to an extent which, so 
far as the senses aided by the finest instruments 
cah tell, is incapable of limit. But we can make 
a still greater subdivision. If we pass through 
the water an electric current, bubbles of gas arise 
round the two poles of the battery. The bubbles 
which STirround the one pole turn out to be quite 
• different from those at the other. For one set 
of bubbles encloses hydrogen, the other oxygen. 
Here we have, arising from a new sort of opera- 
tion, products equivalent in weight to the amount 
of water that has disappeared, while enormously 
exceeding it in volume. Tlie chemist tells us 
that each molecule of the lost water, described, in 
his abstract tei-minology, as H2O, has been resolved 
into three constituent atoms, two of hydrogen and 
one of oxygon. This is his atomic theory. Yet 
valuable as are the atomic theory and the processes 
based on it, processes which enable him accurately 
to foretell phenomena of experience, and so to got 
beyond the immediate, this theory is but a method 
of regarding nature abstractly, a set of general con- 
ceptions through which it is useful to approach the 
facts. No one has ever seen a molecule : no one 
has ever* seen an atom. They are convenient 
expressions in which to record chemical changes 
that cannot be envisaged in space and time. “I 
wish,” writes a distinguished modem chemist, “ to 
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declare my belief that the atomic theory, beautiful 
and consistent as it appears, is only a temporary 
expedient for representing the facts of chemistry 
to the mind. Although, in the present state of 
the Science, it gives absolutely essential aid both 
to investigation and study, I have the conviction 
that it is temporary scaffolding around the im- 
perfect building, which will be removed as soon 
as its usefulness is passed.” * In other words, it 
is a method which we justify, because it gives us 
results which we can check with experience, and 
which fit into the context of what we see and feel. 
But it is the results which are verifiable, and not 
the conceptions which form the foundation of the 
method. And if chemists find any other method, 
more adequate in the sense of being yet more fruit- 
ful in results, they will throw overboard the atomic 
theory, just as they have thrpwn overboard the 
notion of Imponderables; tliat is, of attenuated 
forms of matter which could be added to or sub- 
tracted from bodies without altering their weight, 
and which at one time were put forward in all the 
text-books as the explanation of the phenomena 
of heat and electricity. It is by means of hypo- 
thetical and abstract conceptions that we are able, 
not to describe what we experience, but to isolate 
in thought such aspects of it as we wish to bring 
into clear knowledge, for the purpose of extending 
that knowledge yet further. ^ The test which we 
accept of the legitimacy of the conceptions is the 

* Cooke, The Neio Chemistry, p. 118. 
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correctness, as shown by subsequent experience, 
of the concrete results to which they guide us. 
The conceptions themselves we cannot and do not 
seek to verify. 

Chemistry deals with the composition and 
cftanges of substance. Its leading conception is 
the atomic theory, and this has led to gi’ouping 
the so-called elements according to their atomic 
weight, and affinities, and structure. It deals 
with topics which, on the face of them, are 
less remote from what wo see and feel in 
the concrete than those of physics. The latter 
takes no account of most of the conceptions of 
chemistry, because they are beside its pm’pose. 
By way of contrasting the methods of the phy- 
sicist and the mathematician with those chemical 
methods to which we have been referring, it is 
worth while quoting the description of tlie field 
of physical science given by a well-known writer ; 
“That which is properly called Physical Science 
is the knowledge of relations between natural 
phenomena and their physical antecedents, as 
necessary sequences of cause and effect; these 
relations being investigated by the aid of mathe- 
matics — that is, by a method in wliich processes 
of reasoning on all questions that can properly be 
brought under the categories of quantity and space 
conditions, are rendered perfectly exact, simplified, 
and made capable of general application to a 
degree almost inconceivable by the uninitiated, 
through the use of conventional symbols. There 
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is no admission for any but a mathematician 
into tliis school of Philosophy. But there is a 
lower department of natm'al science, most valu- 
able as a precursor and auxiliary, which we may 
call scientific phenomenology, the office of which, 
is to observe and classify phenomena, and 1^ 
induction to infer the laws that govern them. 
As, however, it is unable to determine these laws 
to be the necessary results of the action of physical 
forces, they remain merely empirical until the 
higher science interprets thera.”*" Chemistry is 
a depai’tment of what, in the passage just quoted, 
is called “ scientific phenomenology,” differing 
from experimental physics in its conceptions and 
hypotheses, but yet aldn to it. The fields over- 
lap. Mathematics comes to the aid of chemistry 
in a much less degree than it does to that 
of physics. If it is called i,n by the chemist 
to render assistance, the assistance is of a 
comparatively simple kind. Still it is most 
useful in the application of the atomic theory. 
Wlicn we passed om’ electric current through the 
water, mathematics enabled us to calculate the 
weights of hydrogen and oxygen respectively 
which were evolved, from the data afforded by 
the weight of water lost. In this fashion, and 
in connection with the chemical law of Avo- 
gadro, that equal volumes of all substances, when 
brought into a gaseous state aitd under the like 

* 'J'ait, Recent Advances in Physical Science ^ 2nd edition, p. 
348. 
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conditions, contain equal numbers of molecules, 
it tells us what to expect as the results of a vast 
variety of processes. But, perhaps, the best illus- 
tration of all is the chemical equation, where the 
molecules, with their atomic structures, appear 
•on one side ; while the other side not merely tells 
us what new substances and in what quantity we 
may expect as the result of reaction in accord- 
ance with chemical laws, but enables us to test 
whether we have correctly analysed the products 
of the reaction when it has taken place. 

Let us pause for a moment in our journey, and 
cast a glance back at that group of sciences which 
we are just parting from. They all deal with those 
relations of things which are regarded as external to 
one another, and as being acted on from without. 
They all belong to the region of externality- in 
space and time. Physics is more abstract than 
chemistry, and* mathematics than physics; but 
with whatever class of conception they deal, it is 
invariably one which is conditioned by the notion 
of some abstract relation of things outside each 
other in space or time, or both. Whether it be 
the projection of the metageometer, the proposi- 
tions of Euclid, the UTunbers of the arithmetician, 
the continuous variation of the Calculus, the 
principle of the conservation of energy, the law of 
gravitation, the atomic theory, or the chemical 
equation, we are conceiving relations between 
things regarded hs outside each other, and standing 
in no other relationship. This relationship falls 
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into many categories and derivative conceptions. 
It might be very useful work to try to make some- 
thing like a comprehensive table of these categories 
and their derivatives, which should disclose them 
in logical order, and exhibit their relations to each 
other. A clear understanding of these relationsr 
might save a groat deal of confusion. But such 
a purpose, however meritorious, is outside the 
business of these Lectm'es, which is simply to 
thread the way among these categories. For this 
purpose we have had to try our hands at some 
criticism of them, and it would probably be part of 
a complete system of Philosophy to make that 
criticism exhaustive. Such a system ought to be 
able to display to us, approximately at least, how 
much, amid the gain which Science yields us, we 
shut out and lose by the assumption, often made as 
unconsciously as it is dogmatically, that the cate- 
gories which take cognisance only'^of what can be 
expressed as relationship in space and time, are 
the only categories that can guide us in the search 
after reality. For us here it is sufficient if further 
inquiry has convinced us that this is not so. We 
do not need to go into details, if we have once seen 
clearly that the fact that the categories of exter- 
nality have been of immense service to the reflec- 
tion of mankind is no reason for confining that, 
reflection to their use. There has so far appeared 
no reason why we should not in the end be able to 
believe in the reality of the worid as it seems. 
That world is no mere net- work of the abstractions 
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which in point of time not only do not precede, 
but, in fact, are quarried out of it by reflection. 
Nor have we found any reason to compromise our 
faith in the world as it seems, by conceding, what 
is taught by Kant in his Critiqm of Judgment, 
*th 4 t so fai‘ as our experience of the world cannot 
be expressed in terms of space and time relations, 
and of external conceptions such as those of cause, 
substance, reciprocity, and the like, it has but a 
secondary order of reality with an origin refer- 
able to the observer as such. Such a distinc- 

• 

tion is no more capable of being justified than 
is that of Locke, between primary and secondaiy 
qualities. All the relationships of the phenomena 
of the object world are by their very origin 
and nature, as products of reflection, there for 
reflection and for reflection alone. They are 
abstractions secondary in time to the experience 
out of which they are separated. So much we 
can discover by the simple process, which Locke 
tried to pm’sue, of looking into our own breasts. 
Only let us be warned by his example. Just as 
he went wrong when he thought he had found 
an abstract idea of matter, so shall we go wrong if 
we think we can present to ourselves a universe 
consisting of, say, vortex rings in a perfect fluid 
in motion. Such a universe is a possible and 
proper T^orking conception for abstract reflection 
to make use of, but not a possible or proper 
subject for a pictorial presentation of reality. 

Nor do we better the case by making the 
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addition of what we call a mind operating from 
without upon such a universe. The conception of 
such action belongs, as has already been pointed 
out, exclusively to the field of space and time, and 
by these it is conditioned. It is but the conception 
of a cause, which can operate only within that field! 
To talk of such a cause as antecedent to space and 
time, or as a First Cause, is to use language which 
has no clear meaning. Causality is descriptive 
only of the relationship between phenomena pre- 
sented as external to. one another, and, just « 
because it is a mere relationship that is described, 
we can conceive no cause that is not, in another 
aspect, effect. Nor do the difficulties end here. 
Such a mind, operating in such an external 
fashion, is meaningless, excepting as object for 
the subject. It turns out, when semtinised, to 
be itself an abstraction, to yield, like all else of 
the kind, to the analysis of that reflection of 
which its notion is the product. We are face 
to face here not only with one of those meta- 
physical figments which the man of science seeks 
to expel, but with a figment of what is even 
worse, of bad metaphysics. A wrongful applica- 
tion of the categories of the physical sciences 
has raised this shadowy apparition. Do not let, 
us follow it down the bye-path along which it 
beckons us. For that bye -path will but bring 
us round again to the slough of despond. 

But it is not only in the quest after a so-called 
First Cause that these categories have been mis- 
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applied. We have seen of what enormous service 
they are in assisting us to the fulfilment of a 
purpose, most of all necessary in the exact sciences, 
the measurement of quantity. In most branches of 
knowledge the measiming rod and the balance and 
Che chronometer are useful. In the exact sciences 
they are of the essence. But when we look around 
us, we behold aspects of nature, in relation to 
which the importance of measm'cment dwindles. 
For the man whose thoughts are engrossed with 
the beauty of the hills under the glow of the setting 
sun, the measuring rod and the balance and the 
chronometer have no meaning. For the moralist, 
who is contemplating conduct, they are irrelevant. 
It is true that the psychologist may occasionally, 
and not wholly without some result, bring them 
into sesthetical inquiries under such guises as the 
law of what has been called the “ Golden Section.” 
Fechner, who gave a great impulse to the quanti- 
tative study of ^Esthetics, foimd that when he 
consulted a large number of persons as to which 
out of a number of different rectangular figures 
they preferred, there was a marked preference for 
those in which the short side stood to the long side 
in the same proportion as did the long side to the 
sum of both. Many investigations of analogous 
kinds are taking place in the psycho-physical 
laboratory to-day, and good may come of them. 

The statistician, too, armed with the categories 
of measurement, may come to the assistance of the 
moralist. But while throughout the whole of the 
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fields of nature tliere are possible applications of 
the principle of measurement, it can be made use 
of, in such instances as those indicated, only in a 
subordinate fashion, which allows it no pretence of 
being adequate to reality. Now besides these clear 
cases there is a kind of phenomenon as to which it 
has never been so willingly conceded, that the con- 
ceptions of the exact sciences are inapplicable. 
The phenomenon in question is that of life. Our 
first observation of its natm-e and its distinction 
from other aspects of existence is probably si^- 
gested by our consciousness of ourselves, as exclud- 
ing what is not ourselves. In the consciousness 
of the self as object we have, of course, phases 
which go beyond mere life — phases such as those 
moral and intellectual aspects which go to make up 
personality. The consciousness even of sensation 
is more than the consoioxisness of mere life. For 

c 

tliis phase of the object world has, as such, nothing 
to do with consciousness. A thing is living when 
it is a self-conserving whole, preserving its identity 
through a course of development in which the 
material in which it is embodied may be wholly 
changed. TJiat material can always be represented 
as consisting of palts external to each other. 
But as so presented it is not the living organism, 
but a lower aspect of the material which the 
organism uses for its embodiment. For life does 
not appear as a cause operating externally to the 
substance which it animates. Its relation to that 
substance requires for its recognition and compre- 
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bension a set of conceptions of its own, the leading 
feature of which is that of a whole, controlling 
and conserving its parts. Now of such a self- 
conserving whole, we seem to get our first notion 
in the recognition of our own bodies, as something 
(^stinct from the rest of what is outside us. They 
are the embodiments of our personalities, and of 
life as a feature of these personalities. We speedily 
transfer the conceptions so derived to other living 
people and to living things, and we abstract in 
reflection under them. What for our more careful 
reflection really does mark off from the rest this 
portion of the external world in which our self and 
our life is embodied, is not any mathematical line 
of demarcation, to be got at by measurement or 
calculation, but, among other facts, this fact that it 
is absorbing and giving off material, and yet re- 
maining identically ours through the change. The 
substance in n^ich life is at any given moment 
embodied, is no more quantitatively divided from 
the substance which surrounds it than is the French 
nation from the Spanish. It is only in a wholly 
secondary fashion that we can make use of the 
measiu’ement of quantity in this connection. We 
cannot even tell whether the air we are breathing, 
or the food we are eating, or the perspiration our 
skins are exuding, are at any given monient part 
of us Or not. We talk as though there were a line 
of demarcation only loosely, and because it does 
not at the time matter, whether we are or are not 
using accurate language. 



LECTUEE III 

In this Lecture we shall have to pursue yet more 
closely the topic which has already engaged our 
attention, the nature of the phenomena of life. 
In the living organism, the life of the whole 
determines the parts, and develops until a certain 
course has been accomplished. So much common 
observation makes certain. This life is self-con- 
serving, and it is not imparted by any cause 
outside the organism. Indeed, tlie act of deter- 
mination and conservation amid' the change of 
substance is not one in which we can perceive 
any relation like that of cause and effect, or 
which is capable of being expressed in terms of 
space and time relations. That it is there, that 
these are living beings, and that they are objects 
in natme in which this self-detemining and con- 
serving property predominates, is a patent fact. 
To say that such a property is an illusion, and 
that the supposed life of these objects is merely 
a confused and imperfect idea of what is really 
the interaction, according to physical and chemical 
laws, of particles of matter, is to darljen counsel. 
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Observation and experiment, the two gi'eat criteria 
of Science, certainly afford us no warrant for so 
pronouncing. If they disclosed to us matter and 
energy as real things, existing independently of 
our reflection, instead of as useful working hypo- 
*thQses, we might be di’iven to doubt our senses, 
and to say that our vision of the life that 
surrounds, was but a dream. But we are not 
driven into either trying to reduce life to mechan- 
ism, or to regarding the two as ’ independent and 
self-subsisting realities, lying side by side in 
experience, like the leaves of an artichoke. Both 
possess, what is the mark of all the construc- 
tions of thought, the capacity of being indefinitely 
"resolved into simpler parts. Just as the machine 
can be regarded as made up of parts external 
to each other, so the most complex self-conserv- 
ing organism is found to consist of simpler units 
of life, called cclis, each of which is a self-con- 
tained and complete living organism. 

Nowliere does experience disclose to us a point 
where the cell is constructed by the operation of 
energy upon matter, according to mechanical 
principles. Nowhere do we come to a boundary 
line at the other side of which mere mechanism 
lies. The result is analogous to what we found 
when we sought for a final division of matter. 
An ultimate unit of life put together out of 
atoms and molecules, is no more conceivable 
than the ultimate htom. Nor is it any more to 
be regarded ^s a logically possible notion, the 
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necessity of which is forced on us by natm-al 
law. 

The problem of abiogenesis, of the necessity 
for getting back to a stage at which life is pro- 
duced by physical and chemical action, disappears 
when we realise that experience gives us ^no 
warrant for thinking that anything of the kind 
can possibly be perceived by the senses, and that 
abstract reasoning does not necessitate it either. 
We were not troubled because we could not 
conceive the physical atom as either indefinitely 
divisible or as definitely indivisible. For both 
notions we understood to represent not things, 
but thoughts. And so it is with the unit of 
life. So long as it is a living organism it cannot 
be a mechanism, because the abstract conception 
of life, through which alone it is presentable, is 
difierent in kind fii’om the abstract conception of 
an external relationship. 

Into the history and progress of Biological 
Science, it is not the business- of an inquiry of 
this kind to try to enter. It is sufficient if we 
are able to ascertain the nature of the methods 
and categories of that Science, and to illustrate 
by examples of them the truth which these 
Lectures aim at setting forth. Nowhere do we 
see more clearly than we do here tlie proof that 
Science, like Philosophy, really progresses by 
means of a priori hypotheses, tentatively applied, 
and afterwards tested by and adapted to the facts 
of experience. Nowhere do we ^witness more 
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distinctly the embarrassment which the prepos- 
sessions of an unconscious and therefore crude 
metaphysic have caused to those eminent men 
who of all others desired to be free from anything 
of the sort. These men appear to have been 
luider the domination of the conviction that the 
science of Biology could make no progress except 
by exhibiting the phenomena of life as mere illus- 
trations of mechanical and chemical principles. 
They refused to accept the view of the plain 
person, drawn from evpryday observation, that 
life was something sui generis, as much entitled 
to be credited with reality as mechanism. Thev 
could not bring themselves to believe in tiie 
world as it seemed. And why! Because they 
thought that to do so was to give up the faith 
in the universality of the great laws of matter 
and energy, which had brought them so far on 
their way. The;f were not without an excuse. 
Vitalism, the alternative view, had up to their 
time for the most part been put forward as an 
exception to these laws. The phenomena of life 
had been sought to be explained as caused by a 
vital force, resembling the known forms of energy 
in everything except conformity to the great 
principle of conservation. If such a force' has 
'seemed to most of the best intellects of our time 
a symbdl for the stultification of Science, can we 
wonder? The old vitalism was simply a new 
mechanism. It was no more to be reconciled with 
modern Science than was the notion of Jupiter, 

Q 
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sitting on Olympus, and causing thunderstorms 
by willing them, with modern views of electrical 
disturbances in the atmosphere. 

As the mists of controversy roll away under 
pressure of more complete observation and research, 
we begin to realise that, if Biology is to be rested 
on the observation of facts, the days of the old 
vitalism and of the mechanical theory of life are 
alike numbered. Both notions must be labelled 
“ unconscious metaphysic ” and be relegated to the 
lumber-room, where reppse the discarded failures 
of Science. We now know that there is no trace 
of evidence that the laws of the conservation and 
degradation of energy suffer any exception in the 
region of life. We know not less certainly that 
Science is making no progress towards the exhibi- 
tion of life as a specimen of mechanical or chemical 
action. The great result which modem Biology 
has achieved, lies in the demonstration that the 
living organism is an aggregate of the living units 
which are often called cells. But the aggregate is 
no mechanical aggregate. The cells arc less like 
marbles in a heap than like free citizens living in 
a state. They act for the fulfilment of a common 
end, wiiich continues so long as the life of the 
organism continues, and the fulfilment of which 
appears to be just that life. The impulse which 
moves them so to act, cannot, as far as observation 
and experiment teach us, be brought under the 
mechanical category of physical causation. That 
the embryos of individuals of theo same species 
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should grow into new and yet similar indi- 
viduals, that the foot of the newt when cut off 
should replace itself again, these, and countless 
other illustrations of purposive development and 
behaviour, are in vain referred to the analogy of 
crystallisation. Yet not the less is it unwarrant- 
able to conclude that here we are in the presence 
of conscious purpose or intelligence in the cells, 
Wiat we have to do is not to theorise, not to 
assume that we are face to face with what must 
be either mechanism or intelligence. We have to 
disabuse our minds of all a prioH limitation of the 
possible aspects of experience, and to trust our- 
selves to careful observation, and to that alone. If 
the criticism of which tlie earlier part of these 
Lectures consists be true, there is no reason why 
we should hesitate to do so, or refuse to believe 
the evidence of our senses, when they assure us 
that what experience discloses cannot be shut up 
within any limited set of categories. When we say 
that life consists of purposive action and develop- 
ment, we do not mean that there is a conscious 
and purposive application, ab extra, of mechanical 
force by some independent agency. Such a con- 
clusion would only signify the reintroduction, under 
another form, of the old mechanical theory. We 
mean rather to record that we have observed 
phenomena which present no analogy to the 
mechanical or chemical action on each other of 
independent atoms, and which do present a certain 
but very limited resemblance to the action of a 
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number of intelligent individuals working together 
to fulfil a common end. There ai’e in nature other 
and much more remarkable resemblances to the 
conscious and intelligent common purpose of the 
citizen. The behaviour of a colony of ants or a 
hive of bees; the common instinct which makes 
the shoal of herrings or pilchards seek particular 
waters at particular times; tlie phenomena of that 
instinct which, in the case of animals, acliieves 
results far transcending in range and accuracy 
what conscious intelligence could do under similar 
circumstances, all warn us of the danger of saying 
that the world is confined in its reality to this or 
that class or category of plienomena, and that all 
others are reducible to them. 

If we turn to the other side of the inquiry, we 
find a like result. We saw that the idea of a final 
and indivisible atom was not onl^ without founda- 
tion in experience, but was inconceivable, and that 
the notion of finality in the subdivision of matter, 
however useful in practice, was only justifiable as a 
provisional working hypothesis. In the same way, 
we have not thg slightest reason to think that if 
our microscopes were increased in power in- 
definitely, we should be any the nearer reaching a 
particle of living matter which could be seen to be 
constructed mechanically. Such a result is as 
inconceivable as that such microscopes should 
disclose to us an ultimate and indivisible atom. 
What for our observation characterises living 
matter, even in its simplest form, hs the capacity. 
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already referred to, of quasi-purposive action, in 
which the particular material is indifferent, is taken 
in, passed away, and changed, while the character 
of the whole remains. Now this is the very anti- 
thesis of what we find in crystallisation, where the 
fqrm is not the reason but the result of the 
affinities of particular particles of matter, which, 
because of these affinities, arrange themselves, 
without metabolism, in a particular way. In life, 
the material is changing, while wliat lives pre- 
serves its identity ; in mechanism, this is never so. 
To witness the transition from one to the other, 
would be to witness each contradict its nature. 
We can no more resolve quasi-purposive action into 
the result of molecular arrangement, than we can 
so resolve conscious purposive action, or morality 
or beauty. Life and mechanism are related, not as 
fields lying side by side in space and time, but as 
different points df view, disengaged, by the concen- 
tration of attention under definite categories, out of 
the infinite complexity of concrete experience. In 
contemplating^ life, we are so disengaging the 
realisation of very simple and appai’ently sub- 
conscious purpose in utilising changing material for 
the fulfilment of an end. The word purpose is 
used here because, although properly meaning 
"intelligent purpose, it indicates by an analogy the 
broad feature which is in view, and which dis- 
tinguishes even the simplest forms of life. Any 
other expression which would serve as a common 
name for th« phenomena we wish to mark off 
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would do as well, better, too, if it were free from 
the suggestion of that intelligent action which 
properly pertains only to another and yet higher 
field of experience. 

It is worth while in this connection to follow 
out the growth of the new idea of modem Biology, 
known as the cell theory. About half a century 
ago, while the old and really mechanical notion 
of a vital force operating ab extra still prevailed, 
the leading figure among biologists was the great 
physiologist, Johannes Muller. He thus stated 
the diflSculty which attends every mechanical 
conception of vital processes : — * “ Some have 
believed that life — the active phenomena of 
organised beings — is only the result of the 
harmony of different parts, of the mutual action, 
as it were, of the wheels of tlie machine, and 
that death is a consequence of a disturbance of 
this harmony. This reciprocal afction pf parts on 
each other evidently exists. . . . But the harmoni- 
ous action of the essential parts of the individual 
subsists only by the existence of a force, the 
operation of which is extended to all parts of the 
body, wliich does' not depend on any single organ, 
and which exists before the harmonising parts, 
these being in fact formed by it during the develop- 
ment of the embryo. A complicated piece ^ 
macliinery, constracted in adaptation to an e*nd — for 
example, a watch — may present an action resulting 

* Elemeuts of Physiology, by Johannes Miiller, English 
• Translation Edition of 1840, p. 24. 
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from the co-operation of individual parts, and 
originating in one cause; but organic beings do 
not exist merely by virtue of an accidental com- 
bination of elements ; but, on the contrary, by the 
vital force inherent in them, they generate from 
organic matter their essential constituent organs. 
This rational creative force is exerted in every 
animal strictly in accordance with the nature of 
what each part requires; it exists already in the 
germ, and creates in it the essential parts of the 
future animal. Hie germ is ‘ potentially ’ the 
whole animal; during the development of the 
germ the essential parts which constitute the 
actual whole are produced.” Milller found no 
evidence of a special force directed from without, 
and operating mechanically to set and keep the 
parts of the organism in motion. But he did 
suggest some kind of internal force operating 
alongside of otllfer forms of energy. The theoiy of 
such a force had no warrant from observation, and 
was presently found to be inconsistent with the 
doctrine of the conservation of energy which was 
about to be established as the new and grand ^ 
principle of physical science. * Yet Muller had 
laid hold of the truth under one aspect. He was 
too close an observer not to see clearly that the 
mechanical laws, which were quite ade.quate to 
account for the phenomena of crystallisation and of 
chemical combination, were hopelessly inadequate 
to the realm of life. The fact of quasi-pm’posive 
action had to be faced. No doubt, men of science 
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would have been more ready to credit the evidence 
of their senses, and to record what they saw 
without twist or bias, but for one circumstance. 
Then, as to-day, they were under tlie domination of 
an a, priori point of view. They thought, and one 
side of the teaching of Kant had confirmed them jn 
this dogma, that the real was the mechanical, and 
the mechanical the real, and that Science could 
not properly admit any higher categories. The 
result was a long period of torturing the facts, to 
make them fit into this modern bed of Procrustes. 
Tlie notion of a designing force, operating ah extra, 
being laid aside, other hypotheses had to be devised, 
within which the facts could be brought, and which 
would dispense with the necessity of assuming the 
presence of a designer. It was as one of these 
hypotheses that the early form of the cell theory 
was first brought forward by Schwann, a famous 
disciple of Muller. « 

Befoi’e Schwann’s time some curious facts 
had been ascertained by the botanists. They 
hatl found, by examination, that vegetable tissue 
was made up of minute cavities or cells, separated 
from eacli othel* by thin walls. Schleiden, 
another distinguished German investigator, had 
reached the conclusion that a plant, taken as a 
whole, might be regarded as an aggregate of sucE" 
colls, and that it was to the study of the cells of 
plants that he had to look for light upon their 
essential characters. 

In 1831 the British botanist Brown had ob- 
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served that within many cells there was present 
a round body, subsequently called the nucleus. 
In the case of the developing cells of embryo 
plants Schleiden found that a nucleus was always 
present, and he not unnaturally drew the inference 
tljat, somehow, the nucleus was specially connected 
with cell development. As the result of further 
observation, he drew the inference that cells were 
formed from a generative fluid which filled the 
cavities of the old cells, and mechanically precipi- 
tated granules that increase<l in size by accretion. 
Scliwann was struck with this notion, and pro- 
ceeded to apply it to animal structure. He came 
to the conclusion that the tissues of animals might 
be found to develop in the same way as those of 
plants, and observations which he made led him 
to formulate the proposition that all tissues have 
one common principle of development, and arise 
out of a nucleus t>r nuclei, which assume the form, 
first of cells, and then of tissue. 

Because all tissue elements are originally 
cellular, Schwann thought that the conditions of 
growth and development are probably everywhere 
the same, and to be looked for 'in the nature of 
the growth and development of the cell. The 
ovum, for example, of the animal (and in the plant 
world there are analogous cases), is a single cell, 
and yetr it lives by growing. How does it grow ? 
It must grow, argued Schwann, in this case quite 
independently of other cells, and if this be true, does 
it not furnish* the key to the real principle of the 
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growth and development of the organism ? “ The 
cause,” he said, “ of nutrition and growth resides, 
not in the organism as a whole, but in the separate 
elementary parts, the cells.” This phenomenon of 
growth and nutrition he held to be similar to the 
process of crystallisation, and to require only ^ a 
physical explanation. He saw, of course, certain 
differences. The new molecules of a ciystal are 
deposited only on the surfaces; whereas the coll 
walls not only thicken, but expand from the inside. 
Certain cell molecules must therefore be acquired 
by “ intussusception.” The pow'er, which observa- 
tion showed him that the cell possessed, of 
chemically changing the liquid in which it grows, 
he likened to the action of the galvanic pile. 
Anyhow, he said, there was no reason to look for 
a meta-mechanical explanation. 

Schwann’s doctrine had the great merit of 
leading Biology away from the ilotion of an out- 
side and non-natural mechanical influence. Such 
a notion had become more and more difficult to 
reconcile with the new theories of energy, as put 
forward by the great physicists of the middle of 
last century, ami with that of development as 
suggested by Kant and Goethe, and placed on 
a scientific basis by the embryologists. But almost 
from the first his theory of cell development had* 
to encounter difficulties. It was soon found that 
new cells are formed only by the division of 
previously existing cells. “ Olnnis cellula,” said 
Virchow, “e celluld.” It toned out that no case 
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could be found of living matter being derived 
directly from a lifeless plasma, or from anything 
except living matter. New cells, it appeared, 
were related to old ones, not as in the case of 
crystals by mechanical division, but by descent. 
Cpmmon descent was found, in point of fact, to 
bo the real explanation of biological similarity. 
Epithelial cells, for instance, always gave origin to 
epithelial colls, and never to connective tissue, or 
muscle cells. Virchow fui'ther found that the 
growth of the cell is unlike tliat of the crystal in 
this, that it does not always take place according 
to the quiintity of molecules of its own kind 
supplied to it. The assimilation of material by 
a cell, he observed to depend on a number of 
associated processes in the cell itself. We now 
know that growth is regulated by the cell itself, 
and not by the abundance of any particular nutrient 
material in the Surrounding liquid. Cells similar 
to each other may grow in different liquids, and 
cells of different kinds in the same liquids. If 
the supply of oxygen be varied within certain wide 
limits, the organism absorbs the same quantity, ^ 
and the same is true of the cefls. In the words 
of a distinguished modem physiologist, Professor 
Pflllger, “the living cell, and not the amount of 
oxygen in the blood, regulates the consumption of 
oxygeif.” 

The next gi*eat step in advance of the point 
reached by Schleiden and Schwann was made when 
the nature o? the cell was further defined. These 
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inquirers had laid stress on the nucleus and the 
cell wall as the two important elements of the cell, 
and they had not attached much significance to the 
intervening liquid. But the discovery of proto- 
plasm, as the common basis of life in the animal 
and vegetable worlds alike, changed all this. The 
intervening liquid turned out itself to have the 
characteristics of the living cell, and the cell to be 
no more than a nucleated mass of living proto- 
plasm, endowed with the power of altering its 
own configuration. This conception proved fertile. 
A muscle fibre came to be regarded as a family of 
cells, the protoplasm of which had never been 
definitely apportioned off, but had become differ- 
entiated into striated material, the peculiar con- 
tractility of which was but a special development 
of the contractility of the original protoplasm. The 
most various structures and kinds of material found 
in the organism came to be regarded as either pro- 
ducts from the living protoplasm, or as modified 
protoplasm. When we trace back the develop- 
ment of the tissues of an animal, we arrive at last 
at a single cell — the ovum. Little is known of the 
nature of the profoplasm out of which this ovum is 
formed. But even in the lowest forms of life, in 
the amoeba, and in the simplest manifestations of 
protoplasm in the vegetable world, there are traces 
of quasi-purposive action. Not of piuposiveraction, 
as the older vitalists conceived it, in the form of an 
impulse from without, but as k movement from 
within. The living organism can always, however 
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highly developed, be regarded, by abstraction, from 
a purely mechanical or chemical point of view. 
The substances it takes in, and its kinds of 
energy, are all known, and it presumably gives 
them out in the same quantity, changed only 
in form. What physics and chemistry do not 
explain to us, is the principle of its metabolism, 
the preservation of its identity in changing 
material, as the state preserves its identity while 
generation succeeds generation of its subjects. 
For this, the essence qnd chai’actcristic of life, 
physical science has no formula, no name even. 
On the one hand, this may l)e a fact wliich we 
observe and cannot got behind, in which case wo 
had better agree with Johannes Muller, and dis- 
abuse om- minds of the prejudice which either denies 
to the organism any existence as a self-conserving 
whole, or, if it looks on the coll as something sui 
generis, yet insists tliat the organism is a mere 
mechanical aggregate of these cells. On tlie other 
hand, the quasi-purposive aspect conceivably may 
be an illusion of our senses which it remains for 
science to dispel, and to exhibit to us as a form^ 
of meclianical relationship, cognisable imder cate- 
gories which rise no higher than those of physics 
oy chemistry. But why should we start, as so 
many men of science liave done, with the precon- 
ception that this last alternative is the true one? 
Is it more than one of Bacon’s idola tlieatri, a 
current notion which we adopt without proper 
reflection, juht as the theologian adopts, at the 
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other extreme, the notion of an outside designer 
as being a notion without which there is no option 
but to turn to materialism? If the standpoint of 
these Lectures be a true one, we are free to believe 
in the world as it seems, and not driven to sacri- 
fice any aspect of it on one altar or anoth^. 
If the supposed facts of observation which we 
indicate by om* names life and development are, 
what all plain people assume them to be, real 
facts, why should we strain every faculty to 
explain human beings a.way into automata, or 
quiver with excitement when some one writes that 
he has found that protoplasm may apparently be 
reduced to a condition of chemical inertness {e.ff., 
in resting seeds), devoid of metabolic activity, and 
yet conserving through generations the potentiality 
of life. If a thousand such results were really 
established, we should yet be as far as ever from 
exhibiting life as a mechanical ‘arrangement of 
molecules. We should be just as near that result 
as we are to exhibiting at one extreme a world 
made up of geometrical figures, or, at another, to 
displaying the sense of duty as depending upon 
a quantitative estimate of sensuous pleasure. Let 
us at least be careful to learn to criticise our 
categories before we embark on such enterprises. 

We have just been considering a particular set 
of the fundamental forms in which the coiftent of 
the object is arranged in knowledge. We have 
found that in the presentation in thought of a 
whole which is self-conserving amid changing 
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material, the categories of life, development, and 
organisation are just as much fundamental as are 
the categories wo first considered, and as little 
capable of being explained away by them as they 
in their turn are capable of being explained through 
ea^h other. We natm'ally abstract under such 
fundamental conceptions, because they are just 
the fixing in abstract Icnowledge of fundamental 
relations of thouglit which pervade the constitution 
of our experience. 

So far wo have had no cause to reject as unreal 
any aspect of the world as it seems. 'We have found 
oiu'solves bound to turn a deaf ear to the appeal of 
the physicist and the chemist about life. Now 
there is another appeal which we may have to 
reject, and of which we hear a little even at this 
stage of our journey. Conceded, it is said, that 
the living organism is a real and irresoluble 
phenomenon of iMure, there is at least no ground 
for saying that any other than a derivative reality 
is to be ascribed to such appearances as the com- 
munity, or the nation, or the state. This assertion 
marks off for exploration a region which we cannot 
neglect if om’ inquiiy is to be complete. But the 
assertion also suggests that we cannot satisfactorily 
undertake that inquiry without in the first place 
ascertaining a good deal more about the individual 
Is its reality to be limited to that of life, with its 
quasi-purposive manifestations? Or must we not 
recognise as equally real that higher type of the 
action of liviisg beings, in which they not only act 
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quasi-purposively in conserving tlieir individual 
identity and development as organic wholes amid 
the metabolism of material, but act quasi- 
purposively as members of a community. The 
ant-heap and the bee-hive afford illustrations of the 
habits of animals which exhibit such action in ^n 
extraordinaiy degree. The process of reproduction 
of the species, and the quasi-recognition of this 
duty to the species even at the cost of life, is 
another sticking illustration of it. And then, 
beyond the field of all this lies the vast region of 
conscious purposive action, attended by the recog- 
nition of a moral duty owed to the community, the 
assertion of which is embodied in the laws and 
other institutions of the state. This we find in a 
variety of forms, some rudimentary, others of a 
high order of development. We see something 
analogous to it even in the animal world, lying 
between the regions of instindt and those of 
developed intelligence. It is plain that the 
actions of living beings endowed with any of these 
attributes, even at their lowest stages, must be 
widely different from those of machines. And it 
may bo, also, that our modern notions of evolution, 
and the interpretations put on the principles of 
Darwinism, have been in consequence of too narrow 
an order. The realisation of other ends than those 
only of natural and sexual selection mhy have 
guided the evolution of species. 

In the course of the fiuther journey that lies 
in front of us, we shall have to pause to consider 
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*THE LIVING ORGANISM 

what we see of two ne%v sets of phenomena, tho 
higher aspects of the individual, and the exist- 
ence of the community. Before, however, we 
proceed to the first of these kinds of phenomena, 
there are one or two things which are suggested, 
as bearing on the second, by the consideration of 
the categories of life, and which deserve a glance, 
even at the risk of anticipating. We saw that 
the living organism is conceived as a self-con- 
serving whole, embodied in, but controlling, its 
parts. We saw that this organism is made up 
of living imits, themselves possessing all the attri- 
butes of living beings, and, in addition, acting 
quasi-pmposively in fulfilment of the common 
end. Not only is this so, but the organs of the 
living being act also quasi-purposively. If a 
kidney be removed, the other kidney will com- 
mence to do double the amount of work, repudi- 
ating the characteristic of a mere machine. The 
eye and the ear adapt themselves in like manner 
to tho necessities of new smroundings in the mine 
or the forest. If there be one thing plainer than 
another, it is the reality of the^living body as a, 
whole, as distinguished from its reality as a mere 
numerical aggregate of the cells and organs of 
w^ich it is made up. The conception of this 
relationship between parts and whole, a relation- 
ship w&ich, as already pointed out, more nearly 
resembles that of citizens to a state, or soldiers 
to an army, than that of an arrangement of 
mutually external things grouped together by 
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external action, as in a machine, seems just as 
much fundamental as any other we have yet come 
across. If so, there is no reason to suppose that 
we shall have to yield to the doctrine of atomism 
when we get to the higher aspects of living things. 
If the organism be real as a whole, why not also 
the state as a whole? 

It would hardly have been necessary to raise 
this question at this point, wore it not for the 
circumstance that it is one which arises naturally. 
Our plane of intelligence cas human beings is, as 
has already been several times remarked, the 
plane of individuals, whose situation is that not 
only of being confronted by a not self, but of 
being one among many. We naturally enough 
incline to take our plane or stage as final, because 
it is the plane or stage at which the. Universe, 
with ourselves in it, happens to be presented to 
us. It is easy to recognise our bodies as really 
living wholes controlling the units of which tiiey 
consist. But it is quite another matter to present 
the other relations, such as those of the individual 
» to the state, or even the family, as real in the same 
sense. That they must be regarded as such, we 
may find. But the witness of their reality is, 
for intelligence of our order, the result of cogent 
inference rather than of direct perception. A 
view from a higher standpoint than that of man 
might find the family and the state presented as 
wholes in perception, just as plainly as it could 
find the organism so presented. But for us, the 
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limits of whose capacity of what passes for direct 
presentation are restricted through a medium 
which has already been discussed, no such view 
is possible. History and sociology, not to speak 
of morals and jurispmdence, no doubt recognise 
its possibilitjr, and speak in language which 
suggests such a direct presentation. But we 
shall find, Avhen wo come to them, that these 
spiences, like the others which we have already 
considered, speak in the language of abstraction, 
and proceed by putting the individual, and there- 
fore, for the moment, what in everyday parlance 
is meant by reality, out of account. Throughout 
the series of the sciences, one seems to feel the 
necessity for a criticism of categoiies, were it 
only for the sake of trying to introduce order 
and precision into the use of words. 

These observations, however, are made at this 
stage only for the sake of getting rid of any 
preliminary prejudice. They will have to bo 
developed in their proper place. Meantime, in 
pursuance of the general plan, the next step on 
our patliway must be taken in. the direction of« 
the living individual, and with a view of getting 
a closer notion of its nature. 

, In the crystal wo have what is fixed and 
unchanging. The form is the result of the rela- 
tionship of particles standing in a definite and 
permanent confomiation. In the living organism, 
fi’om the cell upwards, the material is constantly 
changing. tLc form of the organism cannot 
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possibly be the outcome of the action on each 
other of the molecules of its substance, for these 
molecules are constantly changing, chemically as 
well as physically, and giving place to fresh 
material. More than this, the form of the 
organism is itself in a com’se of continuous change 
from birth to death, and of change in accordance 
with a definite principle, first of growth, and then 
of decay. If we held any longer the window 
theory of the mind, and looked upon the senses as 
simply transmitting the images of things that are 
there independently of thought, we should be at a 
loss how to reconcile the experience of life with the 
rule of mechanical law. But life and mechanism 
we found in the first Book to be but abstract 
dispositions in reflection of tlie particulars of sense, 
self-contradictory, if taken even for a moment as- 
final and self-subsisting, and legitimate only as 
modes of abstraction. To those who have suc- 
ceeded in crossing the Asses’ Bridge of Philosophy, 
and have so got away from the region of super- 
stition, the difficulty of recognising the living 
^‘organism as eqgally real with the machine, has 
disappeared. Both are points of view which of 
necessity emerge in reflection, and go to the 
making of the riches of the world of experience. 
Just as we found that we could define the 
characteristics of the machine or of the chemical 
molecule or the crystal, so we find that we recognise 
at once those of the living organism. Its exist- 
ence is not, as with these, of a stal^ical order. It 
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preserves itself through a complete alteration of its 
substance. It not only preserves, but develops 
and produces itself accoi*ding to the law of its 
being. It has a form that varies, but varies in 
strict accordance with this law, and in such accord- 
ance and the continuity of behavioiu- which flows 
frpm it lies the identity of the organism, of which 
the varying characteiistics are produced, not by 
forces acting from without, but by development 
from within. We never find it as an aggregate 
of particles of mere matter. The harmonious co- 
ordination of such particles into one life would be, 
not a miracle, not even a triumpli of the laboratoiy, 
it would be as much a self-contradiction as the 
discovery of a round square. Life, when we 
analyse it, ever turns out to be the co-ordination of 
living units or cells, themselves no more final or 
fixed in their existence than the organism to which 
they belong. We are in this region at a stand- 
point which is entirely different from that of the 
mathematician, or the physicist, or the chemist, 
and we are arranging om‘ materials under a wholly 
new set of categories. The differentia of the 
individuality of the organism i# not the principle 
on which its parts externally act on each other, but 
the dominating law of its own development. As 
a living being, I am what I am, in that I exhibit 
the clsiracteristics of my time of life, and of my 
relationship to other living beings, from whom I am 
descended. • 

Every point of view we have examined has 
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proved to be abstract, and therefore insufficient. 
As soon as its general conceptions were isolated 
and treated as though they could be exhaustive 
of reality and more than a useful but temporary 
and provisional mode of approach, the point of 
view turned out to be self - contradictory, to 
exliibit what Plato called “ Dialectic.” The 
individual as qualified through it proved to be 
no resting - place. From the conception of 
abstract externality to that of subject and 
object, we found ourselves safe so long only 
as we regarded the ground we were for the 
moment treading as only provisionally sound. 
And, like the rest, the conception of the living 
organism turns out to be abstract and provisional 
only. When by means of it we try to express 
what nature presents to us in the case of the 
bee that unerringly returns to its hive from miles 
away, of the dog that bai’ks with j'oy at the return 
of its master, of the human being that feels and 
knows and acts, this conception turns out to be 
inadequate. It has taken us above the still less 
adequate standpoint of mere externality, to which 
the mathematician and even the physicist is 
confined. It has shown us control of parts other- 
wise than from without. It has taken us no 
distance towards the notion of the great fact 
which confronts us, the existence of conscious, 
piuposive, freely self - directing mind. The 
relation of mind to its objedt is not one of 
mctemality, for externality, exclusiveness, whether 
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in space or time, is but one of the relationships 
which obtain and have meaning within the object 
world. It is not like the relation of the living 
organism to its changing substance, for it is 
only as embodied in that changing substance 
that the living individual exists; and although 
raised above mere externality, the conception of 
life is not wholly independent of it. But the 
mind neither is external to its object nor exists 
in it. From that object it can wholly withdraw, 
detach, distinguish itself. It stands to that object, 
not as a thing outside another in space, but as that 
/w which that object is. When it is itself made 
object, it becomes such through conceptions which 
not only are incapable, like that of life, of being 
expressed in relations of space and time, but are 
different from all those which belong to the 
externality of nature. Of the conscious indi- 
vidual our conception is higlily composite. His 
individuality is, as has been already pointed out, 
dependent on a multitude of considerations, some, 
at least, of which belong to the province of the 
outside world. He exists as a this, here and 
now, or as a that, there and* then, in virtue Ijf 
his situation in space and in time, and of his 
relation to other individuals. His height and 
his weight are made definite in knowledge 
through the physical categories. His organism 
belongs to those of life. But beyond all tlicse 
lie his intellectual and moral peculiarities, pecu- 
liarities which exist only for a mind applying 
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categories which transcend those of the external 
object world. When we speak of his soul we 
mean, if we attach meaning to our words, not a 
substance somehow in contact with the brain, not 
an entity separate from the body, but those aspects 
of the individual which transcend his aspects as a 
physical object or even as a living object, and in 
which he appears as an intelligent and moral being. 
To speak of the soul of an automaton, or a rose- 
bush, or a lobster, is to use language of more 
than questionable application. We perceive in 
the lower animal world little, if anything, higher 
than life. Man lives, but he does more. He is 
conscious, and thinks, and acts freely. In the 
object world it is this or that man, determined 
through, among other things, a definite physical 
organism, that is so conscious, and thinks, and acts. 
His soul is bound up with nature to the extent of 
being an aspect of the natmal individual. But it 
is an aspect of the individual that passes beyond 
nature. Body and soul are not two things some- 
how bound together. They are different aspects 
of one and the same object. Just as the life of 
the body is the harmonious working together for 
the fulfilment of a common end of a multitude 
of parts, each of which consists of independently 
living units, so the existence of the soul is 
the harmonious self-direction of the body for 
the realisation of intellectual and moral ends. 
Between mere life and mere intelligence there lie 
intermediate stages, above the categories of the 
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first, below the categories of the second. There 
is, for example, the sub-conscious quasi-intelligence 
of the dog who, never having seen tliem before, 
avoids the poisonous reptiles, or eats grass as a 
medicine. Such phenomena as these lie between 
life and mind, as the relations of chemistry lie 
between mechanism and life. All of them enter 
into the structure of the individual man. But the 
highest and mo.st distinctive of his characteristics, 
those that make him for us just this individual 
like unto oiu’selves and no other, are the character- 
istics wliich are recognised by the application of 
categories higlier than those through which mere 
nature becomes an object in om* preception. It 
is through these categories that the living being 
becomes something more than merely living. It 
is finally through them that the externality of 
space and time is transcended, and Ave recognise 
him as equally* with om’seh'^es the subject for 
which an object world which includes ourselves 
is there. It is so that, in regarding liim in 
his aspect of a moral and intellectual being, 
we have transcended space and time. When this 
stage in the logical scale is reached, we are * 
thinlcing from the standpoint of the subject dis- 
tinguishing itself from the object, and conscious 
of itself as spontaneous and free in the process. 
What we perceive of the individual so imaged in 
the world of nature around us is, in one point of 
view, not directly this, for it never can be bodied 
forth in the ’ relations of externality, but the 
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suggestion of it, the things which indicate and 
suggest it as the blotches of paint on the canvas 
indicate and suggest the conception of the artist. 
Just as they can be looked at as mere blotches of 
paint, so can the actions of the conscious individual, 
so far as they are manifested in the world of 
externality, be regarded as more life, or even*as 

e 

mere mechanism. But in both cases the truest 
as well as the most appropriate and ordinary 
significance would be lost. The complex stand- 
point of the common sense of the plain man 
assumes the highest just as much as the loAvest. 
And if they are not disentangled in everyday 
perception, it is because it is not necessaiy for the 
purposes of everyday life to disentangle them. 
The incrustations of the habitual assumptions of 
our common intercourse and language form the 
ground on whieli we tread om’ daily path. The 
ground is firm and satisfactory enough for ordinary 
use. It is only when we seek to drive along it the 
heavy coach of philosophical inquiry that it proves 
to be yielding. 

Above mere life, instinct ; above mere instinct, 
the intellectual und moral harmony of the body 
wliich we call the soul; above and beyond the 
soul, mind, transcending the categories of the one 
and the many; between them all a multifude 
of minor phases ; the individual emesrging as 
the result of a combination of aspects and 
standpoints; this is the result to which analysis 
brings us. Let us pause at the lower aspects of 
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individuality, and look for a moment at life as 
the physiologist’s microscope discloses it. 

To define life has always been a difiiculty. 
Every one knows what it is, no one can explain 
it in terms of anything but itself. Tlie reason of 
this may be that its conception is so far funda- 
mental that it can only be resolved from the 
standpoint of a yet higher conception towards 
which it is a stage. This at least is clear, 
that the attempts at definition in terms of 
phj'^sical forces have been conspicuous by tlieir 
failure. To call life, as Mr Spencer does, “the 
definite combination of heterogeneous changes, 
both simultaneous and successive, in con*espond- 
ence with external co-existences and sequences,” 
is not to define, but to describe, and to describe 
pedantically and insufficiently. If we are to go to 
the philosophers for definitions, it is better to tum 
to Kant and Hegel. “Life,” said Kant, “means 
the capacity of a substance to set itself in action 
by virtue of an internal principle.” * “Animal 
nature,” said Hcgel,t “is characterised by that 
subjective unity through which all the organic 
parts are subordinated to a whole that is a unity!* 
The physiology of the animal organism deals with 
the functions of the parts which co-operate in the 
continuous development of the whole, and are 
themselves developed and conserved in the pro- 

* Metaphysiseke Aufangs^runde der Katuricissmschaftf edited 
by Rosen kranz, 1838, p. 408. 

t Pmpasdenliif 1840 Edition, p. 17C. 
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cess.” Hegel, it will be observed, does not try, 
like Mr Spencer, to define the unity mechanically, 
as a “definite combination.” Rather does he 
regard it as something pointing for its explanation 
to a set of conceptions beyond mechanism alto- 
gether. It is interesting to compare this with a 
popular description of the life of an organism given 
by a recent writer on physiology.’*' “Just as an 
organism is a collection of cells, each having its 
own life, yet all bound together for mutual service, 
so is a nation a collection of individual men and 
women. And as the perfection of an animal is 
measured by the completeness of the division of 
labom* among its cells, so is the civilisation of a 
nation measured by the harmony of organisation 
of its labom-. Further, just as there have been 
many species of animals which have appeared, lived 
for a time, and then given place to higher species, 
so there have been civilisations which have 
flourished for a time, and then died away. Any 
fairly complex civilisation will serve as a type of 
the division of labour in the body of one of the 
higher animals. First there are the persons con- 
cerned in the getting of food, like the limbs and 
mouth of an animal. Then the food is prepared 
for use by other labourers ; such ai‘e the digestive 
organs of the animal. The food has to be dis- 
tributed to all members of the conumiuity by 
merchants and carriers; the blood and blood- 
vessels peifonn this function. ' The whole com- 

* Article ou Phjrsiology in Chajnherss Enc^lojxedia, 1891. 
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munity has to be warned of dangers, directed and 
governed, and made to act haiinoniously by the 
statesmen of a nation ; the same things arc done 
by the sense organs, brain, and nervous system of 
an animal.” Here we have “ subjectivity ” brought 
in with a vengeance. It is analogy merely, and 
not truth. But it is at least more like the truth 
than those descriptions of the physicists which fall 
fm*ther short of the facts than this goes beyond 
them. What we know for certain is that if wo are 
to look at facts and not to allow our faculty of 
observation to be distorted by theories, we must 
recognise that the body of the living man con- 
sists of a great number of living parts, or organs, 
each of which has its own special work to 
do. Each organ not only does its own special 
work, but acts in harmony with other organs. 
The relationship between the organs groups them 
into systems. * Thus we have the circulatory 
system, that is, the gi'oup of organs (heju’t, arteries, 
veins, etc.) concerned in the circulation of the 
blood ; the respiratory system, that is, the group of 
organs (air passages, lungs, etc.) concerned in the 
act of breathing ; the digestive system, which deals 
with the digestion of food ; the excretory system, 
which gets rid of waste products; the muscular 
system, which deals with movement; the skeletal 
system, which has to provide for the support of the 
softer parts of the body ; and last, but not least, the 
nervous system, the great master system of the 
body, which presides over, controls, and regulates 
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the other systems. If we go further with our 
analysis, we find that each organ consists of 
elementary tissues. These are of four principal 
kinds : epithelial, connective, muscular, and 
nervous. If we go yet fm’ther, we find that the 
individual tissues are built up of structures which 
require the microscope for their study. The 
tissues, when scmtinised, turn out to consist of 
living units called cells, bound together by more 
or less intercellular material according to the 
nature of the tissue. The cells have common 
characteristics. They originate in a living material 
called protoplasm, and may be described as small 
masses (varying in the case of the Imman body 
from jjiir to TTiiVir of an inch) of protoplasm, con- 
taining in each case a nucleus. The simplest 
animals, such as the wnmha, consist of one cell only, 
the most complicated of many millions. All cell 
life originates from cell life. l!ven the higher 
animals and plants are uni-cellular to start with, 
but the original coll, in dividing, instead of 
forming, as is the case with the lowest forms of 
, animal and vegetable life, another complete and 
independent animal or vegetable, foians cells which 
stick together and subsequently become differenti- 
ated and altered according to a definite principle, of 
development. When a certain stage of develop- 
ment has been reached, the different descriptions 
of cell reproduce their own kind, and their own 
kind only. Thus epithelial cells produce epithelial 
cells, and no others. Every cell, of whatever kind, 
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possesses five great powers : movement, assimilation 
(the power to convert nutriment into protoplasm), 
growth, reproduction, and excretion. But, although 
in a sense living beings with an independent life, 
the higher forms of cells live only as component 
pavts in liigher unities. The cells of the more 
complicated organisms tend to difierentiate in 
function. Certain sets predominate in irritability, 
others in contractility, others in storage, others in 
secretion, and so on. In such cases, one function 
predominates over the others, wliich become sub- 
ordinate, or even mere doraiant possibilities. In 
this fashion there arise muscle colls, nerve colls, fat 
cells, and the like. 

We see now what life is, from the point of 
view of the physiologist. It is the co-opcx'ativo 
action of the various parts of the organ, and of 
the cells which build up the structure of the 
organ, in the bringing about of a common com’se 
of development. This course of development has 
a beginning, a highest point, and an end. Its 
efficiency depends on the co-operation of the 
parts for the fulfilment of a copimon function. 
The perfectly developed function is not attained 
at once, nor does it last for ever. The reason, 
the .final cause of this, is seen when we turn to 
the species, the whole in which the individual in 
its turn functions for the attainment of an end 
beyond its own life.. In the process of its greatest 
function, the gne of which it is capable only in 
its perfection, reproduction, the individual exhausts 
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itself. This exhaustion may take the form of 
instant death in the act, as is the case with 
some of the lower organisms, or it may assume 
the form of the tax which family life forms in 
the case of the man and the woman. The species 
in each case requires fresh individuals for l^ie 
fulfilment of its end, and this requirement is 
facilitated and room is provided by death, or the 
dissolution of the individual, in whieh, after a 
period, the parts cease to co-operate. In the 
lowest forms of organism, where the eommon 
life of the species is but little apparent, this is 
much less strikingly so. In the case of the 
uni-cellular Protozoa, it has been suggested by 
eminent biologists that they may, so far as any 
reasons or indications to the contrary go, be 
immortal. But in the higher organisms, the 
break-up and ending, after the course of develop- 
ment has been run, of the common life of the 
organism, is as much a part of nature as the 
beginning of that life in birth. The gi'ound of 
both beginning and end is to be sought in no 
physical cause, but in the tendency towards the 
realisation of an end which may be called ideal, 
meaning thereby that it cannot be found in any 
physical or chemical relation, and operates from 
within and not from without. This ground is 
not a cause, nor on the other hand is it the kind 
of internal ground that we know when we 
distinguish the mental phenomena of conscious 
purpose. There is no more reason to connect it 
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with consciousness than to seek for a special vital 
force to account for it. It is simply a funda- 
mental feature of that sphere of the organic 
which lies midway between meclianisra and mind 
in the foniis mider which the object is known, 
Xhe human body has mathematical, mechanical, 
chemical aspects, but not as living. It lias 
aspects which belong to the sphere of conscious- 
ness, but these, again, it has not merely as living. 
To mere life belong the phenomena of the 
individual in its relation to the species. But 
what in life, as compared with mere mechanism, 
is spontaneous action from within and not 
causation from without, is still something 
entangled with externality. The stimulation of 
the physiologist is more than the causation of 
the physicist. The consequent, be it movement, 
or secretion, or sensation, is not just the energy 
of the antecedents in another form. It is different 
from this, on the one hand, and from motive and 
consequent volition on the other for tliere the 
phenomena are purely subjective, so far as 
directly presented in ‘consciousness. There is no^ 
room for the suggestion of identity. In the rela- 
tion of nerve stimulus to its consequent, although 
thq change which travels along the substance of 
the nerve is in some sense physical, as is shown 
by the electrical phenomena which accompany it, 
it is not this change, nor yet a mere liberation 
of energy in the nerve centre, which is the effect. 

For the nerve and the neirve centre both adjust 

s 
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and restore themselves. They act, in other words, 
not as machines, but as parts of living beings ; 
and they show all the phenomena of self-con- 
servation in change, which are characteristic of 
life. 

In the Times newspaper of 11th October 
1 902, there was reported an address delivered -by 
a distinguished surgeon, Sir Frederick Treves. 
Speaking of the advance of Surgery since the 
time, 260 years before, of the author of the 
Religio Medici, he gave a description of disease 
as the simgeon of to-day comprehends it, which 
is so relevant an illustration of what we have 
been discussing that I am going to quote the 
report without comment: — 

“In the days of Sir Thomas Browne a con- 
ception of disease was current which still influ- 
enced the minds of many, although that conception 
should have vanished with the advance of scientifle 
knowledge. The old idea of disease was, that it 
was a malignant entity, a something vaguely iodi- 
vidualised as evil in origin, evil in intent, and evil 
,in effect. It was the roaring lion going about seek- 
ing whom ho may devour. The conception went 
further, and made of disease a Prince of Dark- 
ness vindictively hostile and potent only for ill. 
His minions fell upon the land like a hideous 
blight, and covered a smiling coimtiy tvith the 
shadow of death. Primitive people regarded 
disease as the work of a malignant spirit, who 
entered into a man, and who was to 'be propitiated 
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by gifts and flattery on the one baud, or driven 
out by the beating of tom-toms, or by strident 
incantations, on the other. To the author of 
RelUjio Medici, disease was still the outcome of an 
influence which was outside the body and quite 
distinct from it. Thci*e wjis nothing natural in any 
of its processes, and nothing beneficent in any of 
its manifestations. It followed from this that eveiy 
symptom of disease was of necessity regarded as 
wholly noxious, and as needing to be stamped out 
by unconsidered violence. If the patient vomited, 
the vomiting must be stopped ; if he coughed, the 
cough must cease ; if he failed to take food, he must 
be made to eat. Not for a moment could it be 
considered that there was any benevolent purpose 
in these phenomena. The physician of the present 
day could not include this conception among the 
articles of his i|iith. In the new ReUyw Medici 
this matter of belief must follow some such lines 
as these : — The human body is highly organised, is 
frail, is finite, and is, of necessity, prone to decay 
and dissolution. It gi’ows, it reaches its maximum 
power, it declines, and its capacities fail. In the* 
progressive enfeeblenient, and in the slow elimina- 
tion of the evidences of life which attend old age, 
theise was nothing preternatural, and nothing which 
could be , considered to be due to other than the 
simplest natural influences. The inherent decay of 
the human body reiidered it liable to accident, and 
there was no , reason why it alone — of all other 
organic structures — should be exempt from injury. 
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The body also — like other living fabrics — ^was prone 
to be infested by parasites, and upon the action 
of these parasites very many maladies depended. 
Not only was there nothing preternatural in disease, 
but it was the outcome of natural processes, and, 
more than that, tliere was evidence to sliow that 
many of its manifestations and of its methods wiere 
marked by a purpose, and that that purpose was 
beneficent. The time had come when it would 
rather appear that many of the so-called symptoms 
of disease were expressions of a natimal effort 
towards cure. Having enlarged on the relation to 
specific diseases, he said this matter might be 
followed out a little more in detail in connection 
with the symptoms of the disease familiar by the 
uncouth name of appendicitis. In this malady a 
trouble occurred in the appendix. The wall of 
the little tube became perforate^d, and an acrid 
poison found its way into the sensitive cavity of 
the abdomen. This, at least, was the essential 
calamity in many instances. The perforation was 
sudden, was accidental, and might be preceded by 
* no wsirning sign of any kind. The manifestations 
which followed the perforation were termed the 
symptoms of peritonitis. They were distressing 
and m’gent, but tliey were all benevolent in intent, 
and were the outcome of nature’s vigor,ous effort 
to minimise the calamity, and save the patient’s 
life. The intense pain and cojlapse imposed upon 
the victim absolute I’est, and, uiore than that, 
enforced rest in the most advantageous posture 
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— that, namely, of recumbency. Ho was rendered 
helpless at a moment when any movement might 
be attended by disaster. The sickness and the 
utter nausea which attended it secured some empty- 
ing of the ^limentaiy canal, and forbade the intro- 
duction of any fresh material into an intestine 
which was best placed for recovery when it was 
least occupied. The skin of the abdomen became 
acutely sensitive, and so protected the damaged 
parts from disturbance and pi'ossure, and this most 
necessary end was further secured by another 
symptom — the remarkable rigidity of the abdominal 
wall. Even should the affected area be accident- 
ally pressed upon, the firmly-contracted muscles 
which covered it would shield it like a protecting 
cuirass. Thus was brought about that state of 
absolute rest which was essential as the very first 
step towards the repair of the injury. At the 
same time, the •condition of the circulation was so 
modified as to render absorption of septic matter 
from the affected district as little ready as possible. 
Within the abdomen the manifestations of peri- 
tonitis are appearings Peritonitis had commonly 
been spoken of as one of the most deadly and most 
malignant of calamities. Never was a condition 
more unjustly abused. The phenomena of peri- 
tonitis should be hailed with thankfulness. Peri- 
tonitis ‘was concerned only in effecting good. 
Many of tlie symptoms of disease, instead of being 
pounded out of the body by violence, as wliolly 
pernicious, should rather be regarded as means 
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for guiding the physician in the treatment he 
should adopt.” 

We have now seen what life means, from 
the point of view of the physiologist and the 
physician ; and we have also seen the importance, 
in giving a clue to the meaning of death, of the 
position of the individual, as belonging to a species. 
There are other relationships of the individual, not 
to the species, which is a biological conception, but 
to such higher social wholes as the family and the 
state. But the meaning of these can only be 
appreciated when man has been considered as a 
conscious and rational being, for it is to these 
aspects of his nature that his social relations are 
linked. We must, therefore, pass from the sphere 
of the physiologist, that of life as such, to the 
sphere of the psychologist, that of consciousness. 



LECTURE IV 

Let us make a start by again tiying to disentangle 
what is meant by a man’s personality. It must 
not be forgotten that the individuality of a Imiuan 
being depends on no single aspect. His physical, 
his physiological, his psychical idiosyncracies, all 
go to make this up. He is just this, and no other 
man, from the standpoint of everyday life, which is 
never very abstract, and therefore never very 
precise, and which brings in, without distinguishing 
them, a number of wholly distinct aspects. It is 
another of these aspects which we have now to 
consider. Man not only lives, but knows and 
wills. His existence is not only that of a self- 
conserving whole, but of a consciously self-con- 
serving whole. As a being who knows and wills, 
and is conscious of himself as knowing and willing, 
he is an intelligent and morally responsible member 
of society, standing in relations to the family and 
the state as real as those of his organism to the 
species. It is at the nature of this aspect of man’s 
existence as a conscious being, that we must now 
try to get. The problem is a baffling one, yet 
we are not without some clue to its solution. We 
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have found it impossible to regard the world as it 
seems, as made up of the relationships of exter- 
nality. The notion of a whole conserving itself in 
changing material through a course of develop- 
ment, cannot be expressed in terms that are 
mathematical, or physical, or chemical. We found 
ourselves driven to invert the usual process, and 
instead of trying to construe the world as it seems, 
in terms of these sciences and as unreal so far as 
it pretended to be anything beyond them, we found 
it easier to exhibit all such terms as the names 
given to abstractions from the eoncrete and indi- 
vidual facts of experience. Let us begin, then, by 
getting an idea of wliat we mean by consciousness, 
for it may tmn out to be just as absurd to try to 
reduce it to mere life, as it proved to be to try 
to reduce life to mere -mechanism. Now, it is 
generally best when one wants to find out the 
nature of a particular experience,, to begin by 
asking what it means to the plain man. If we 
ask the plain man what he means when he speaks 
of his consciousness, he will say that it is wliat he 
has before his mind when he^is not in a profound 
sViep. When his mind is awake, that is when he 
knows, and knows that he knows, he is aware of 
two sorts of object — the one, the world which he 
perceives, the other, himself perceiving it. Of the 
perceiving self, he will probably add that, so, far as 
he has any clear idea about it, it is an individual 
among other individuals, vrith feelings and faculties 
which are directly and intimately known to him as 
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pertaining to himself as, in a fashion, at the centre 
of the universe. Pressed as to what ho means by 
the centre of the universe, he may be got to say 
first, that it is the centre, in so far as it is the only 
here and now, and caiTies with it memories of 
what has been here and now, and expectations of 
what will be here and now. All else is, has been, 
or will be, tliere and then. Pressed further, he 
will, as was poiirted out in the first Book, trace 
all this back to a foundation which he cannot 
see, or hear, or feel, or taste, or smell, a subject 
of knowledge which can never as such be 
presented as object, towards which he can go 
back indefinitely by abstracting from the object 
world, but which he can never roach in percep- 
tion. In perception, the nearest approach to the 
perceiving self is found by the plain man in the 
particidar object of knowledge which is most 
nearly here aiwt now, the feelings and activities of 
which are experienced in a direct fashion in which 
the feelings of no other self can be perceived. It 
would seem as though at times he was seeking 
to isolate the sul)ject«and make it an object of 
perception, and that the only resillt of the attempt 
was a constant failure. 

When he tries to ascertain precisely the nature 
of this subject self, he does it by means of abstrac- 
tions, which represent not the real, but only aspects 
of it, and which yield truth in a form which is 
provisional only. ' The here-ness and now-ness, 
which are characteristic of the approach to the 
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standpoint of the knower as distinguished from 
the known, are, after all, abstract conceptions 
belonging to that externality in space and time, 
which is transcended even in life, and much 
more in thought. We cannot say of the life of 
the body that it acts upon the body at any 
particular place or any particular moment. It 
is neither here and now, nor there and then. 
When we speak of it in sueh terais, we have 
really ceased to speak of life, and have passed 
to another standpoint from which the body is 
conceived as a mechanism. Now, in the plain 
man’s world of experience, all these standpoints 
are adopted indiscriminately, and without being 
distinguished. His habit of passing unconsciously 
to whatever plane of absti’actiou is most con- 
venient for the moment, enables him to talk of 
mind, and life, and mechanism, as though they 
were so many separate things Ijmig side by side 
in space, instead of being so many different points 
of view from which he unconsciously analyses 
and arranges experience. Just as he talks, in a 
fashion that cannot be justifred, of himself and his 
<*ellow-mon as receiving the same impressions from 
without, and as this idea, useful and necessary 
for everyday intercom-se, has become embedded 
in the language by which it was created, so 
when he talks of himself he indicates *a highly 
complex and derivative conception, drawn from 
more standpoints than one, embracing features 
that are physical, organic, intellecCual, aesthetic. 
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and moral, all unconsciously combined. One of 
the reasons why it is so difficult to define what is 
meant by self in common speech, is the enormous 
complexity and intricsicy of what is indicated, a 
complexity and intricacy which are latent in our 
words, and which only do not come to conscious- 
ness because attention has been long since diverted 
from the process by which even in childhood the 
idea began to be built up. A man’s self includes, 
in a sense, even his clothes. In a more precise 
use of the word, it excludes these, but includes 
his finger. But his finger is only relatively here. 
From another point of view it is there and 
outside him. It may be cut ofi‘, and yet he 
remains the same self. He remains himself, 
though his moral character changes, and although 
he is temporarily unconscious. Surely we have 
here just one of those practically useful but only 
provisionally true constructions of language, such 
as we became aware of in the case of the supposed 
identical object world perceived in common by A 
and B and C, but which turned out to be merely 
a figment of the prgtctical activity of common 
sense. The word self seems in this connection 
to indicate an asymptotic approach to the con- 
ception of the subject, and a va.st accumulation 
of* material picked up and stored in memory in 
the course of the journey. 

Just as the conceptions of life, inexplicable 
and unreal if thb principles of mechanism wei’e 
taken to be® final, proved to be both explicable 
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and real when the latter were seen not to 
be final, so the conceptions which belong to the 
region of what we term consciousness are in 
their turn valid within the sphere of their 
application. Mechanism, life, and conscious- 
ness are not separate things, but are standpoints 
interwoven in the practical whole of experience. 
Consciousness perplexes us only if we insist on 
making reality stop short at something below 
consciousness, instead of seeking for it in some- 
thing above. Pass to the standpoint of conscious- 
ness, and we find a whole region of characteristic 
conceptions which we make distinct to ourselves by 
abstraction. In the region of mechanism the parts 
are external and independent. Their position 
relatively to each other, their action among them- 
selves, is determined from without. In the field 
of life the parts are controlled through their 
course of development by a whole -which is ideal 
in the sense that it is neither external to or 
separate from its parts. That this control is con- 
sciously purposive we have no reason to believe. 
The frog or the pigeon ^lose cerebral hemi- 
sphere has been ' removed continues to live and 
to act. But the action is always in response to 
some stimulation from without. Tiiere is none 
of that self-determination whicli is characteristic 
of the intact animal, and makes its action- impos- 
sible to foresee in advance. The plant lives, but 
it shows no sign of voluntary self-adaptation. It 
develops and moves its parts in accbrdance with 
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rules that can be ascertained. The plienoniena 
of reflex action, and even those of instinct, do 
not seem to be consciously directed. There is 
between mere life and purposive action a border- 
land, where what takes place is ^’Mffs^-purposive, 
yet not, so far as the obsoi'ver can get evidence, 
actually purposive. But when we get to the 
region of consciousness, tlie phenomena are of 
an entirely different order. Here we experience 
the will to act, and the nearer wo get to com- 
pletely vohmtary self-deteimination, tlio further 
we have penetrated into the region of conscious- 
ness. Into the simplest feeling there enters an 
element of comparison with some other feeling, 
present or past, from which it is distinguished. 
Such an act of comparison is essentially an act 
of will, of wliat is inward and self-determined. 
My body is what is mine, what I have control 
over. The process of selective attention, the 
foundation of all abstraction, and therefore of all 
knowledge, is an act of the will. The more one 
reflects upon the phenomena of this region of 
consciousness, the less does it seem possible to 
separate or even distinguish int’elligence and vdli- 
tion. They are different aspects of one reality. 
What in ultimate analysis that reality would 
disclose itself to be, is difficult to ascertain, 
because it does not seem itself to belong to the 
object world of which alone introspection can 
take cognisance. If it be only through an act of 
attention that some feature of that object world 
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can be brought into consciousness, it is difficult 
to see how the act of attention itself, as dis- 
tinguished from what it has brought about, can 
be observed. We are here again face to face 
with that unending regression towards the sub- 
ject as such, of which so much has been already 
said. But if we cannot in introspection present 
to ourselves intelligence and volition, if, as psycho- 
logists, we can but infer that they are, without 
being able to say from introspection lohat they 
are, we can at least bring into the light the pheno- 
mena in which their action is most apparent. 
When I distinguish the object from the subject 
for which it is object, I find that, as a fact, I have 
set up another object which I call myself. This 
turns out, as we have seen, to be a fleeting and 
indefinite presentation whenever wc try to siibmit 
its nature and limit to scientific scrutiny. The 
question, what it embraces and whSt it excludes, 
proves incapable of a precise answer. But from 
the point of view of the plain man, tlie rough dis- 
tinction is clear enough. My self, so taken, is in 
the closest way identified with my body ; not with 
my body looked at as merely living, but with my 
body viewed as also a sentient, intelligent, respon- 
sible, and free being. For the plain man there is 
no such entity as a soul separate from this body. 
That notion comes only to the mind that has 
passed into the wildeimess of theory. But no more 
does he think of himself as having a body without 
a soul. The soul is, for him, the body in its highest 
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aspects, and the body is the soul in those aspects 
that are lower. When he speaks of feeling, he 
speaks of a feeling in his finger or his heel or his 
head. One thing that distinguishes the portion of 
the objective world which he claims as his body 
from the rest is, that it feels, while the rest does not. 
It is a sort of projection of the subject into expe- 
rience. Other things ai'e felt, the body feels. In 
so far as it does so the body is a self interpreted 
as' such through categories which are those of the 
subject. It is the manifestation of will, as well as 
feeling. Its movement is self-determined. It 
thinks as well as wills. If I am standing on a 
momitain top, the circle of my surroundings is a 
limited one, but I am the centre. It is here that 
I stand localised and perceiving, and the I that 
perceiyes, so far as I can present it as object to 
myself, has a local situation. I can even place the 
organ or physic&l manifestation of my thinking in 
my brain. If I turn to Physiology, I find an 
unmistakable relationship between the activity of 
the mind and that of the brain. The fluctuations 
of the blood-supply to t^lie cortex correspond to the 
increase or diminution of mental activity. Tie# 
higher the stage of the animal in evolution, the 
more does its power of adapting itself to its 
environment, and of displaying intelligent action, 
accord vfith the development of its cerebral hemi- 
spheres, and appear to bo distinct from the 
functions of the lower centres and of the spinal 
cord. If one may for the moment speak in 
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language which mixes up two points of view, it 
may be said that in these higher animals the lower 
centres appear to act from present stimvli alone, 
while the hemispheres act from what physically 
represents conscious processes of reflection, and 
what is only set in operation by external stimula- 
tion. The disease called motor aphasia results 
from injury to a part of the left frontal lobe of the 
brain. The patient’s voice is all right ; he can utter. 
But he cannot arrange his words. It seems that 
in most people the left hemisphere of the brain is 
the seat of control, not only of the power of orderly 
speech, but also of that of orderly writing. If the 
part of the hemisphere which controls these powers 
is out of order, not only the power of consecutive 
utterance, but capacity to write and spell, is affected. 
The faculty of vision in man appears simil|trly to 
be dependent on the health of his occipital lobes. 
Alexia, or inability to read, and general want of 
capacity to understand, results from injuries to 
other portions of the hemispheres in which these 
functions have been localised by recent psycho- 
physiological research. Tjssion of the temporal 
'lobe may afifect‘ or even destroy the faculty of 
bearing ; such lesions have been known, so great is 
the indication of localisation of brain function, to 
leave the patient able to read, write, talk, but not 
to understand what is said to him. It*^was ob- 
served, in some recent investigations, that if the 
lesion was in tlie left lobe, tbe side which with 
most people — with all, indeed, who are right- 
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handed — is the most important in direction and 
control, the mere hearing sense did not disappear, 
for that was provided for by the. centres on 
the other side. But the power of translating the 
sounds heard into conceptions, and the conceptions 
into words, had disappeared, a result which points 
to the conclusion that the nerve stimulations whidh 
are the conditions of the sensations of hearing, do 
not innervate our motor centres directly, but only 
do so after arousing what coiTesponds to the mental 
equivalent of the words. 

Not only do we seem to localise the physical 
concomitants of our mental fimctions, but it seems 
impossible, in the region of the object self, to 
separate the two excepting in thought. The body 
may, by abstraction, be regarded as a machine. 
But jn another and equally real aspect it is 
living. So when we turn to the mind we may, 
but again only as the result of abstraction from 
all but certain featimes, regard the individual 
as a living organism, and his brain as exercising 
the functions of life in an immensely high degree. 
But it is none the less Jirue that, in the experience 
of the plain man, the individual "vf^hom he sees and 
hears has a higher aspect than that of mere life. 
That individual is conscious and knows and Avills, 
presents, in fact, the attributes of the subject of 
knowledge, so far as these can be made object to 
the subject itself. It is through categories which 
are as far above ‘and beyond those of life as the 
categories of life are above and beyond those of 
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mechanism, that these higher aspects which go to 
make up the individual are alone possible. Thus 
the true view of the relation of soul and body 
would seem to be, not one in which they appear 
as two things, but another in which they disclose 
themselves as two aspects. So far from pointing 
to the conclusions of materialism and mechani 9 al 
or causal determination, such a result points to 
just the reverse. It is only because we will 
assume that the mechanical aspect is the only 
real one that we think of living beings as 
really automata. Whenever wo are rid of this 
superstition, a vista that is entirely new opens 
up. 

Psychology is the science of the mind as directly 
presented object in knowledge, and its methods are 
partly introspective and partly physiological. » Just 
as mathematics and physios and chemistry can be 
made of immense use in the study of that region of 
life to which their conceptions are none the less 
wholly inadequate, so physiology is brought to the 
aid of psychology. By abstraction, we represent to 
ourselves the phenomena of mental life as broken 
tip into separate elements, which elements are 
emptied by still further abstraction, until we have 
reduced them in our presentation to the abstractions 
which we call mere feelings. These feelings we 
find to have, as their concomitants, physiological 
processes, and these physiological processes, again 
by abstraction, we make available for the chrono- 
meter, the measuring rod and the balance. In 
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this fhshion we indirectly bring mental pheno- 
mena into relations of quantity. But just as 
this reduction of the mental to the physical is 
but an artificial construction of reflection, so 
the view of mind as an object from which we 
oStart is itself abstract and unreal. We never, as 
pgychologists, get before our mental vision the 
mind or subject as such ; what we do get is the 
endless process of regression towards it. We ai’e 
constantly, as it were, baling out contents which 
have turned out to be indifferent to the self, and 
not really to belong to it, but we never get com- 
pletely rid of them. The limitation of human 
faculty steps in, and tells us that so far and no 
further shall we see, and that beyond we can only 
proceed symbolically, or by means of indirect 
metaphysical methods, the results of which are 
shadowy and bloodless. What we have done, 
when we have made the mind our object, is to 
abstract from the supreme relationship of reality 
as object for the subject. We break up and 
isolate the parts of a phenomenon which from 
the standpoint of common sense is neither broken 
up nor consists of parts. For the ordinary man 
his personality is one and indivisible. He does 
nqt separate soul and body. The body, which is 
the man himself, feels, and no one but he himself 
can be "directly conscious of this feeling. This fact 
separates off what he calls his body from the rest 
of the external world. Yet, just because he does 
not separate soul and body, he regards other people 
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as having bodies that feel, notwithstanding that he 
cannot himself experience their feelings. His 
standpoint, when examined scientifically, turns out 
to be complex and merely provisional, incapable 
indeed of accurate statement, and the product of 
conventions adopted for pimposes that are of the, 
most limited validity. But such as it is it lan^s 
him in no doubts or difficulties. These arise only 
from the abstractions of Science, not from those of 
a common sense which is willing to admit every 
aspect of the world as it seems. Now Psychology 
like other sciences is forced, in order, through 
selective attention, to get clear knowledge, to 
make violent exclusions of the aspects of reality 
which for its own purposes it does not happen 
to require. It begins by shutting out in the 
first instance the reference of mind to hody, 
though it may afterwards talk as though a great 
thing had been accomplished in the rediscovery 
of this relationship. It pictures the contents of 
consciousness, all that is loosely spoken of as 
known through internal sense, as consisting of 
streams of isolated impressions and ideas. It 
attributes to the' mind in dealing with these 
impressions an^ ideas separate faculties, such as 
memory, association, perception, conception, judg- 
ment, volition. All these are but the outcome 
of an artificial and abstract procedure, justified 
only by the clear though limited knowledge 
which is obtained through it. ' Of j;he contents 
so abstracted and arranged, some are more com- 
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pletely than others pushed out, as it were, into 
the field of the object world. A mere sensation, 
for instance, does not exist. The qualifying work 
of memory, comparison, judgment in general, is 
always present. But it suits the purpose of 
gaining clear though artificial knowledge, say of 
the proportion which the increase of the external 
stimulus bears to the increase of the so-called 
internal sensation, to treat the sensation as if it 
were merely passively received, and could be held 
out at arm’s-length and inspected. When we 
pass to such so-called faculties as memory, or 
conception, or judgment, the relationship of object 
and subject becomes more difiioult to ignore. We 
cannot present the subject, but we can go a long 
way in presenting the object of knowledge as 
actual only in the act of knowing, that is, as mere 
object for the subject. The process of such 
construction ‘we call thought, but as the limita- 
tions of our plane of intelligence preclude oiu* 
presenting it to ourselves in its entirety, we, by 
abstraction, cut oflf thought from its aspect as 
activity of the subject, and represent and speak 
of it as the thought of an abstract and vaguely 
conceived psychological object-self. In this way 
we get to the standpoint of whSt it has been 
usual to call formal logic, the logic of the old- 
fashionbd text-books. It is really the science of 
thought, transformed by abstraction into an object 
of introspection, *and represented as a faculty of 
a particular thinker. None the less on this 
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account does such logic form a transition to 
what lies beyond mere Psychology. 

When we scrutinise our procedure as finite 
minds confronted by an object which we cannot 
wholly take in or exhaust, we find that we proceed 
by concentrating attention on aspects which we 
select. Such selection is an act of will, and the' 
motive which impels it is the particular purpose 
we happen to have in view. The man in the 
street concentrates attention on certain aspects; 
the mathematician, the moralist, and the artist on 
others. In this way, the characteristics of the 
world as it seems, are determined for us by the 
ends which we will. The fundamental form of 
the activity of selective attention is judgment. As 
we saw in the first Book, a judgment is a true one 
when it harmonises with experience generally. It 
is only by a process of abstraction which removes 
us further from, and not nearer to, reality, that we 
split up the judgment into the subject, the copula, 
and the predicate. For the judgment is the ele- 
mental and characteristic form of the activity of the 
subject, and though it be tjfue that where intelli- 
gfiaice is only being considered as at a plane at 
which the subject is confronted by the object as 
something foreign to it, the judgment as the 
activity of the subject apparently does no more 
than unravel what is presented, this is -a view 
which, as we have already seen, is not only not 
final, but, on scrutiny, discloses itself as vanishing 
to an extent which is indefinite, As**soon as we 
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have penetrated the hard crust of everyday con- 
ventions and metaphors with which language has 
overlaid reality, this becomes apparent. There is 
only a single experience, that which is ours. 
Other human beings have neither the same ex- 
perience, nor a diflferent experience. For a plur- 
ality of experiences is, as we have already found 
(Jut, a totally unintelligible and self-contradictory 
notion. The other human beings are, as other 
human beings, but parts of that experience, and 
the observer himself, so far as he observes himself, 
is likewise but part of it. If we pass to a higher 
point of view there is but one subject in know- 
ledge, and this manifests itself in a plurality of 
individual minds, not like light through a number 
of glasses, but rather as a plurality of images 
which the light creates. Yet this simile is no 
more than a simile. It is just because such similes 
and metapliors are all drawn from a region of 
direct presentation of concrete objects in the 
externality of space and time that they are 
inadequate, and useless, and misleading, and have 
been the occasion in Philosophy of difficulties far 
greater than those they were called in to explain. 

When we form a judgment we start from some- 
thing which is an actual object to our minds, and 
fe in this sense real. “ Croquet is a tedious game.” 
Here,«although there is no such thing, in reality 
as a game of croquet in the abstract, I am refer- 
ring to what is a fact of the real world, my 
generalised experience of the game. Reality is 
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the logical subject of my judgment. Buf, this 
presentation of reality is indefinite, so far as my 
impressions about the quality of croquet as an 
amusement go. I proceed to connect it with a 
multitude of impressions of long hours and damp 
grass, and I frame a general conception, the predi- 
cate, and by means of this render definite and 
apparent what was before indefinite. If my judg- 
ment is a light one, I have so far unravelled experi- 
ence and extended its connotation. The present 
conception is amplified, and receives content. Now 
if, as we have seen it must be, experience is a 
continuous system confronting the individual mind, 
and knowledge is the making parts or phases of 
this system definite by selective attention, we can 
understand the true nature of the process of reason- 
ing. When we reason inductively, we are in search 
of the general principles on which the system of 
experience is there for us. We frame imaginative 
hypotheses, and apply conception after conception 
until we find one that, after testing, emerges as in 
harmony with the rest of experience. We thus 
infer a general principle, haying started with par- 
tiqplars. This is . induction. Or having got the 
system before our minds, we wish to find out 
whether a particular case belongs to it. “Games 
that involve standing about in the rain are tedious “ ; 
here we have a principle that binds certain experi- 
ences into a system. “Croquet involves standing 
about in the rain ” ; here we have the minor pre- 
miss, with a middle term asserting a harmony 
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betweeij a general feature of croquet and the special 
system of tedious experiences with which we want 
to know whether it is connected. “Croquet is 
tedious”; here we have the conclusion of the 
syllogism, making explicit a feature of croquet 
which was not explicit before, because the game 
had not been assigned a place in my system of 
teSious experiences. It will be observed how 
abstract, subjective and selective, both these pro- 
cesses of reasoning are. Abstract they are, 
because they fasten on a single feature arbitrarily. 
The keen ci’oquet player does not attach any im- 
portance to the dampness of the atmosphere. His 
impression of this is disregarded as wholly inferior 
in interest to the pleasure derived from the game. 
But set the same man to walk up and down the 
gras^ reading a book, and he will complain bitterly, 
and, without waiting, draw the inference that 
i*eading on damp grass belongs to the system of 
the tedious. Thus the subjective element comes 
in. Now this is the result of selection, probably 
in this case of habitual selection. He has con- 
centrated attention iii the second case on a 
feature which he did not select for attention ki 
the first. Thus it is that thinking passes into 
willing, and willing into thinking, and we find 
thdt it is only artificially and by abstraction 
that they are represented as different kinds of 
mental acts. The world is will just as much 
as it is idea^ and* idea just as much as it is will. 
Assent, and its subjective aspect belief, is the 
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manifestation of this will It is only tj^e per- 
sistent attempt of some psychologists to treat 
thought and volition as though they were; funda- 
mentally distinct, and not merely provisionally 
separated, that has led to the difficulty which has 
puzzled people when looking for light on the 
nature of the act of assent or belief. The will i§ 
not free in so far as it is confronted by a world of 
objects which hem it in, and are foreign to it. But 
if we could conceive intelligence which in the act 
of knowledge, of being subject, was aware of itself 
as one with its object, and of its object as one with 
it, then we should have likewise conceived a will 
that was wholly free. The analysis of the nature 
of reality which we have pursued up to the stage 
we have reached in our journey seems to have 
shown that expei’ience discloses an infinite regress 
towards such a conception as the unseen foundation 
of all that is. Even in experience wf! seem to have 
found that no limit can bo set to the penetrating 
power of thought or to its work in the construction 
of reality, and now the same appears to be true of 
will, which by its selection ^seems to sustain, alter, 
«yid, to an extent which is for us limitless, create 
the experience amid which we live. What has 
obscured this truth is only the hypostatised abstrac- 
tion from the action of the subject which both the 
man of science and the plain man are fiorced to 
make, in order to save time and energy. Even at 
the standpoint we have been considering, it seems 
as though the final explanation of reality were to 
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be sought in a system of Ends rather than of 
Causes. 

I now ask you to look back over the road 
that has been travelled through the region of the 
special sciences. Not external compulsion, but 
the end, the purpose, of the observer, determines 
She method of his investigation. The essence of 
thb method is abstraction, under a particular set of 
categories. The point of departure is always the 
world as it seems, the world of concrete fact, 
which is thus stripped of its wealth and diversity. 
In a sense, too, the subject-matter is, throughout, 
concrete fact. But it is fact under selected aspects 
only. When I set myself to solve the problem of 
whether the square of the hypothenuse of a right- 
angled triangle is equal to the squares of the other 
two sides, I start with what I treat as an actual 
thing, the idealised pictorial construction of a 
right-angled triangle, which I look on as a fact, 
notwithstanding that such a fact is never to be 
found in an exact form in nature. I can reason 
from its properties, because I have got the clearest 
and most exact notion of them. In the course of 
my reasoning, I pictorially constvuct again, and in 
the end, I construct the result. Thought is in this 
fashion made adequate to reality. It constructs 
its object. It is free in so doing, to go right or 
to go wffong; but if, in such a case, the free self- 
determining activity of thought is- to go right, it 
must follow the • principles which make up the 
system of intelligence in the region in which it is 
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operating. By so doing, and only by so dbing, is 
it possible to construct, as the outcome, of the 
reasoning process, an ideal fact, individual,Un the 
sense that with it the subject is satisfied, satisfied 
on the theoretical side as intelligence, because it 
finds the ideal individual fit into the context of 
exjDorience, satisfied on the practical side, as will, 
because the self is content to rest in the final 
outcome, and has no desire to seek anything 
beyond. In other words, what has been attained 
complies with the test of what is individual, and so 
is unique. In geometiy, in short, we experiment 
on, and mould, the fact with which we start, just 
as we do in chemistiy. The perfect square is as 
much, and as little, a fact as the molecule made up 
of two atoms of hydrogen, and one of oxygen. In 
both cases, we make experiments which we could 
not make, without materials pm'ified and rendered 
definite by abstraction. When We have thus 
idealised a fact of experience, we go on to reason 
to a result which, if true, must disclose itself as 
another idealised fact. 

That this should be possible, suggests again the 
conclusion already reached by other ways, that it 
is in the reflective activity of thought that the 
nature of things as known, lies. Truth and error, 
the difference between the reality and the chimera, 
have been already discussed in the secOnd and 
third Lectures, and there is no need of repetition 
of what was there found, in ordef to prove that the 
proposition, Esse is Intelligi, in no way conflicts 
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with tl^e common-sense view of the plain man. 
Much of the hesitation in accepting such a result, 
frankljJI and without reserve, arises from a view of 
the relation of thought to its object, which I have 
been trying to get rid of in these pages. Even Kant 
could not help speaking as though the mind were 
a thing which built up the object out of sensations. 
Now, so long as we talk of building up, or even 
of construction, without making plain what we 
really mean, we shall be apt to give a false 
impression. These are metaphors drawn from the 
picture galleries of time and space. It is, how- 
ever, for the world in time and space, and for time 
and space themselves, that we have to account, 
and we shall only fail if om* metaphors seem to 
beg the veiy point on which we employ them to 
throw light. In truth, thought no more exists 
apart from its object, than does the object exist 
apart from tl«)ught. It is in self-conscious mind 
that the two are distinguished, and, except as 
aspects within self-conscious mind, they seem to 
have no moaning or reality. It is within this field 
that the whole universe, is comprised, lives, moves, 
and hfis its being. Within it, we must look far 
tiTith and eri’or as well as everything besides. It 
is the whole field of reality, because it is the whole 
field of mind. And mind creates reality only in 
the sen^ that reality has no meaning, save as a 
distinction within mind, while, on the other hand, 
mind canno^ becotne a distinct object for self, save 
in contrast to an object, conceived as real and self- 
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subsisting. That the distinction of the ope from 
the other exists only in thought, is plain. The one 
is just the other, under a different aspect.^ I see 
that chair! What makes its reality, its actuality, 
for me ? Differences, the distinctions through the 
medium of which what is first formless comes into 
consciousness as an object, the categories, if you 
please, which I have applied. And yet I cannot 
exhibit the chair as a deduction, in the fashion 
in which I exhibited the special content of the 
square of the hypothenuse of the right-angled 
triangle as a deduction. In both cases we are 
dealing with hard facts, hard in the sense that 
they are independent of the imaginings of my 
mind looked at under the aspect of a finite indi- 
vidual. But in the geometrical case, I, though 
finite, though confronted by a reality which was 
beyond my control and independent of me, was 
able, by abstraction, to take one of its relation- 
ships or aspects, and mould, control, and experi- 
ment with it within much wider limits than my 
position as here and now in the concrete world 
of actuality enabled mo to do with the real 
tilings of that world. That was how I set 
immediacy at naught, and could take flight on the 
wings of inference to the most distant regions of 
space and time. Now, Philosophy, while recog- 
nising this process, does not deal so 'with the 
universe that confronts it, for it has to give an 
account of that universe as a whol^ containing 
all its boundless fulness; and the philosopher is 
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but an individual spectator, reflecting upon what 
confroiffS him, and for him, what confronts him 
not ority exists independently of any particular 
spectator, but includes the very self in certain 
aspects in which that self appears. Yet, in other 
a,spects, the spectator is the thinker, the subject 
in self-consciousness, and as such his individu- 
ality may be subjected to the free investigation 
of reflection, of thought, and turned in on its 
own operation. So looked at, his limitations, 
at first sight impenetrable and baffling, disclose 
themselves as mere appearances. From the every- 
day working standpoint from which the onlooker 
must be taken as a thing of which his thought is 
a property or activity, these appearances are final 
reality. But pass from the practical standpoint 
even^for a moment. .He sees the branches of a 
tree waving in the wind. The branches with 
their leaves jffe now with their leaves here, but, 
in a moment, while his eyes have been shutting 
and opening again, they are in a new position. 
Just as we found earlier that the individual man 
could have no direct experience of his neighbour’s 
sensations, and could recognise *in their descrip- 
tions no more than universal elements, that is 
to say, elements which exist for thought only, 
and are not passively received sense impres- 
sions, so*' he has no direct experience of his own 
individual sensations of the moment before. He 
cannot evexi^reprdduce them in memory. All he 
can do is, like the geometer, to construct an 
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image embodying those general features them, 
which thought alone can apprehend anc^ retain 
in an act which is not one of passive re(ieption, 
but an active identification in difference through 
general conceptions. In this fashion he foms a 
judgment, he deteiinines the concrete object of 
perception in the present moment by reference 
to the conception which he has constructed of the 
past moment. Ho determines a certain identity 
or continuity in the change of form of the tree 
as the wind moves its branches, and he so 
enriches and expands its present actuality for 
himself. But the work done is obviously not 
accomplished by passive reception. However 
proper a matter for attention the aspect of 
passive reception may be at another standpoint, 
there can bo no question of it here, where the 
inquirer has to get at the truth about the rela- 
tion between his mind and its c?ontent. That 
content can be described by him to himself and 
to others only in terms of the universals which 
mind establishes, and which give meaning, natm-e, 
and actuality to that content. The object world 
of natm’e has sometimes been called externalised 
thought. Such a name is good enough if we 
bear in mind what we mean by the words. We 
do not mean that in the aspect in which John 
Smith appears as a reasoning animal, an indi- 
vidual among other individuals, whose reason is 
the soul of what otherwise would be a soulless 
body or thing, his thinking faculty edn be shown 
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to put together the universe of which he is part. 
It is (jjtly when in reflection we have transcended 
John nmith, the observer, as well as what he 
observes, that we find the two and the difference 
between them to be distinguished only within 
knowledge. Sucli a view of I’eality is far 
removed from subjective idealism, and even from 
tHe modified doctrine of the Critique of Pure 
Reason. If the distinction between subject and 
object emerges at a plane of intelligence, which 
is neither the only plane nor the higliest plane, 
the doctrine for which this is so is more 
analogous to realism than to the old subjec- 
tive idealism of Berkeley and Hume. Nature it 
treats as real just as mucli as the individual 
percipient. For a percipient, who is in many 
aspects part of nature itself, and conditioned 
by It, the nature from which he has emerged 
must always* be impenetrable and uncontrollable, 
expanding itself in a contingency Avhic ^ is 
boundless, and disclosing itself at every turn as 
inexhaustible by the intelligence of its creature. 
But the individual is more than an individual. 
He is a thinker, and in thinking of his own 
limits he transcends them. These limits become 
disclosed as falling within thought itself. He 
who in one aspect is a creature, is on another 
side mqre than a creatm*e. He is also the mani- 
festation and embodiment of mind, and distin- 
guished therefrom in appearance only. Finite 
as he appears, he can, by letting intelligence 

u 
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analyse and pick and clioose among the aspects 
of that whose esse is after all readily discovered 
to he intelligi, transcend the limits of hi? own 
immediacy, and cause its foreignness to disappear. 
The use of the limited categories of mathematics 
and physics can help him to get far in t'liis direc- ., 
tion. The use of the higher categories of life 
and soul bring him still further along the pa^ 
which leads to the discovery that the reality 
and actuality of nature are simply intelligence. 
The final result, achieved only when the whole 
series of the categories is made use of, and 
their full application realised, is the disclosure that 
the ti’uth and very substance of "nature is to be 
sought in mind, which thus rediscovers itself in 
its own object. 

It has been truly said that^ such a doctrine can 
only bo convincingly presented if it is possible to 
exhibit it as a complete system, system in 
which the three aspects of ultimate reality would 
appear somewhat as follows : — First, mind under 
the abstract aspect of its categories in their 
relation to each other ; second, mind in the 
abstract aspect in .which, as object in nature with 
attention abstracted from the work done by intelli- 
gence operating through universals even in bare 
perception, intelligence has appeared as externality ; 
and, third, mind as the concrete and final «activity 
in which not only do the categories and nature 
appear as but abstractions, so far- as independent, 
but intelligence and volition disclose themselves as 
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one. In such a presentation, nature would figure 
as chjfracterised by the featui'e of atomism, in other 
wordji self-subsistence, and mutual exclusion . of 
its components. For it would be distinguished 
from its counter abstraction, intelligence taken 
se, only by appearing as not-thought, the 
background against which intelligence is dis- 
tinguished and made conscious of itself as in 
appearance other than nature. This distinction 
falls within the self-consciousness, in which each 
side of it is but a moment, nevertheless the dis- 
tinction is essential to self-consciousness, although 
thus produced within it. A complete .system of 
Philosophy would set intelligence the task of 
tracing its own movement in the detail of the 
various foiTOs implied and contained within the con- 
crete and final reality of self-consciousness. Self- 
consciousness would at the end stand disclosed to 
itself as B.eaSou, aware of itself as such, and with 
a complete view of the entire logical chain of its 
own categories and their distinctions, and of the 
dialectic througli which these distinctions were 
related. Now it is no part of the purpose of these 
Lectures to attempt the display* of the movem^t 
of Reason in such a system. My observations 
form but an introduction to Philosophy, to the 
thinking about these things of the great minds in 
the histiji'y of speculative thought. Their purpose 
is merely to try to help towards an understanding 
of what tljp function of speculative thought has 
been, and df the work which it has accomplished. 
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He who wishes to go beyond the limits of these 
discourses, and, having travelled the psJ^hway 
which leads to reality, to approach yet more closely 
to the problem of its nature, will iind guidance 
waiting for him in both Ancient and Modern 
Philosophy. Plato and Aristotle between them 
have given to the world attempts at a systematic 
display of the work of Reason. In modern tirne'^ 
Hegel has done the work still more thoroughly. 
How far he has succeeded is still matter of con- 
troversy. But just as no one can properly count 
himself a mathematician who has not mastered 
the calculus, so no one is properly equipped as a 
philosopher who has not subjected himself to the 
hard work necessary for the understanding of the 
Hegelian system as a whole. Hegel is very hard 
to read. For that matter, so are the l)ooks on the 
higher mathematics. Yet people do not tmu aside 
from the books on higher mathematics on that 
account, or pronounce their contents nonsense. 
They know that the reason of their difficulty is 
that their own imagination is not yet familiarised 
with a wholly novel sot of conceptions about 
quantity, or freed from the superstitions which are 
adequate for everyday life. The incrustations of 
common sense are hard to break through, but in 
every science we have to break through them, and 
we cheerfully set about the task. Why in the case 
of Philosophy should it be different ! There is 
not likely to be any royal road here any more than 
in Science. The incrustations which Tkave to bo 
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removed by patient study and reflection are not 
less (>ut greater. Conceptions of the nature of 
ultiqjate reality, which are the outcome of the 
labour of successive generations of men working 
through two thousand years, are not likely to prove 
easy to grasp without preparation. When we are 
told by the most distinguished thinkers in this 
country, on the Continent, and in the United States, 
that they get more from Hegel than from any one 
else, and when we see how profoundly his teaching 
has modified studies such as those of history and of 
logic, to mention no others, it seems as though the 
main preparation for the would-be philosoplier 
must still be to find out what Hegel really meant, 
and to learn to read him. The best assui'ance 
that I can give you of my own eonviction on the 
sijjiTjeet is to tell youjiliat all that is in these Lectures 
I have either taken or adapted from Hegel, and 
that in HCgel there is twice as much again of 
equal importance which these Lectures cannot even 
touch. We may not to-day be satisfied with all 
the details of the dialectic of the notion as set out 
in the Eneyclopcedia. , Perhaps no single intellect, 
not even the gigantic intellect* of a . Hegel, cquld 
be equal to the task of displaying in its totality 
the inmost movement of Reason. We may think 
tSiat the meagre and inadequate knowledge which 
Hegel possessed of Science, as Science has since 
his time become, has made his attempt to trace 
the presence of the reflection of universals of 
thought fn nature, their correlation and counter- 
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part, ip large measure a failure. We may be 
dissatisfied with some points of the systenSl, and 
feel that the development of nearly a century since 
the EfiGydopmdia was written necessitates its being 
rewritten and the doing of much of the work anew. 
We may be grateful for the work which remark- 
able men of om* own time, men such as Mi’ 
Bradley and Professor Royce, have done in recast- 
ing many of the Hegelian results. But none the 
less are we bound to realise that in labouring 
through the text of the Enq/chjxsdia, with its 
unfamiliar terminology, as unfamiliar and as un- 
couth as the terminology of the calculus, we are 
in face of the greatest master of speculative 
method that the world has seen since the days 
of Aristotle. It often happens that Hegel will 
not pause to give the stru^liug reader kindly 
help in places whore he needs it badty. He is 
no enthusiast like Fichte. He holds ^lose to the 
concrete. He damps and disappoints the student 
by successive and deliberate refusals to fire his 
imagination. Himself a master of rhetoric, he 
seems to despise it even where it would serve 
to give relief by .lightening for a moment the 
pressure of the iron chain of his logic. He is 
at times, to all appearance, deliberately obscure. 
He will not stop to explain that questions 
with the answer to which he likes to play, are 
questions to which he has no answer to give, 
for the simple reason that they are, from his 
point of view, irrational. He prefers* in such 
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cases to amuse himself by assuming the part 
of a Aiumorist. Herr Ki'ug thinks that Hegel 
ought, if his philosophy were true, to be able to 
deduce his, Hen’ Krug’s, pen. Hegel only hints 
a doubt whether the pen be worth deducing. So 
with the question as to the difference between the 
idea and the reality of a hundred dollars; the 
difference does not matter. Yet it is not the 
language which Hegel uses that is the real diffi- 
culty. It is the mode of thinking. If we have 
once grasped his fashion of thought, the language 
presents but little difficulty. We come to see 
that it is in the nature of things that it should be 
special, special as is and must bo the language 
of the mathematical calculus. The Hegelian 
Philosophy will always be difficult. Its truths 
do^not lie on the s^face of the pictorial aspect 
of things, but beneath it. You have to break uj) 
that surface* in order to get at what this great 
mine of Philosophy holds buried beneath a ter- 
minology necessarily novel, but not necessarily as 
difficult as its creator has chosen to make it. 
None the less no one else has so much to tell 
to the searcher after truth who will make the 
effort to grasp what he has to say. No other 
is so helpful. Far away, across the German 
Ocean, there is a quiet spot shut off from the 
busy traffic of the streets of Berlin. -You go 
along the Invaliden Strasse, and turn through a 
gateway which » leads into the now deserted 
cemetery ^ the old Dorotheen Kirche. There, 
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under a simple stone, lie the mortal remains of 
the greatest master of abstract thought that 
the world has seen since the day when Aristotle 
died. 
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